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PREFACE  TO  THE  PEOPLE'S  EDITION. 


A  General  desire  having  been  expressed  for  the  publica- 
tion of  this  work  in  a  cheaper  form,  a  people's  edition  has 
been  finally  decided  upon.  It  appears  that  at  some 
Working  Men's  Clubs  the  First  Edition,  though  published 
at  a  guinea,  has  been  received  with  much  favour  leading 
to  the  purchase  of  additional  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
members.  It  is  further  thought  that  the  same  popularity 
may  attend  the  People's  Edition  in  the  Colonies  and 
India  where  cheap  books  are  at  a  premium. 

The  author  takes  this  opportunity  of  apologising  for 
some  unavoidable  errors  in  the  First  Edition  which  have 
now  been  corrected.  He  is  indebted  to  correspondents 
and  reviewers  for  directing  his  attention  to  them  and  hopes 
that  the  book  which  has  now  been  thoroughly  revised, 
enlarged,  partly  re-written,  and  brought  up  to  date,  may 
prove  generally  acceptable  and  widely  popular  in  its  new 
form. 

The  Lodge, 
porchester  square,  w. 
Michaelmas  Day,  1890. 


PREFACE. 


"  Facts  are  stubborn  things." 

— Smollett. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  in  a  few  words  the  origin  of  this 
book.  A  visit  paid  by  the  writer  to  Russia,  in  the  autumn 
of  1888,  which  led  to  the  personal  inspection  of  several 
hospitals  and  kindred  charities  in  that  country,  removed 
from  his  mind  an  erroneous  impression  (originating  with 
the  report  of  an  eminent  American  authority,  dated  some 
years  earlier),  that  the  medical  institutions  of  Russia  were 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  ill  repay  the  visitor.  Not  only, 
indeed,  did  experience  prove  this  to  be  inaccurate,  but 
there  is  one  Institution  at  least — the  St.  Olga  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  at  Moscow — which  is  even  better  pro- 
vided than  any  similar  charity  known  to  him. 

The  hospitals  in  the  large  towns,  at  any  rate,  proved  to 
be  surprisingly  efficient  and  well  kept,  and  provoked  inquiries 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  superiority  of  hospital 
administration  over  that  in  other  departments  of  Russian 
affairs.  It  was  explained  that  the  Czar  and  the  members 
of  the  Imperial  Family  are  in  the  habit  of  making  sudden 
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and  unexpected  visits  to  these  Institutions,  and  that  the 
very  irregularity  which  characterises  their  action  in  this 
matter,  of  itself  produces  efficiency,  necessitating  continuous 
care,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  inspection  being 
made  at  any  moment.  Being  struck  by  the  influence 
which  this  simple  act  of  an  autocrat  has  produced  upon  a 
whole  class  of  institutions  throughout  the  realm,  the 
author  was  led  on  to  the  inquiry  :  How  far  the  heir  to  a 
constitutional  monarchy  may  influence  the  development 
and  administration  of  the  various  institutions  and  social 
movements  in  the  British  Empire  at  the  present  day  ? 

This  book  has  been  written  with  a  view  to  giving  a 
practical  answer  to  this  question ;  and  it  will  be  found  to 
supply  convincing  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  help  rendered 
by  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  to  the  social  and  charitable  movements  of  our 
own  times.  Of  course  it  does  not  lay  claim  to  an  exhaus- 
tive treatment  of  the  subject ;  and  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  encountered,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
seeking  information  directly  from  the  chief  movers  in 
the  events  recorded,  must  be  patent  to  everybody.  These 
difficulties  had,  however,  their  compensating  advantages, 
as  they  created  a  necessity  for  careful  and  comprehensive 
study,  which,  if  laborious,  was  also  highly  instructive,  of 
various  movements,  philanthropic  and  social,  which  have 
extended  over  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the 
public  life  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

It  is  the  writer's  pleasant  duty  to  warmly  acknowledge 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  He  mourns  the  dead 
Who  lives  as  they  desire." 

—  Wordsworth. 

How  many  of  the  English-speaking  race  realise  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  whose  lot  it  fell,  when  he  was  yet  in 
his  earliest  manhood,  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  noble  father, 
has  mourned  that  loss  in  the  way — the  only  true  way — 
pointed  out  for  us  by  Wordsworth  ?  How  many  of  us 
realise  that,  throughout  the  course  of  his  public  life,  he 
has  followed  the  example  of  his  lamented  parent,  and 
earnestly  laboured  for  the  best  and  truest  interests  of  his 
country  ?  Did  I  not  believe  that  the  contrary  opinion  is 
one  which  largely  prevails  among  the  English  people,  this 
narrative  might  never  have  been  written.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  simply  an  absence  of  precise  knowledge  which 
leads  so  many  persons  to  speak  of  the  Heir  to  the  Throne 
as  leading  an  easy,  self-indulgent  life,  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation ;  and  that  knowledge  I  here  endeavour,  so  far  as  it 
-  is  possible,  to  supply. 

Surrounded  by  the  influences  which  so  noble-hearted  a 
man  as  the  Prince  Consort  would  necessarily  bring  to  bear 
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upon  his  family  circle,  and  animated  by  such  an  example, 
the  Prince  has  had  opportunities  such  as  are  vouchsafed 
to  but  few.  He  has  not,  indeed,  failed  to  express  his 
deep  indebtedness  to  his  early  training,  and  has  had  the 
wisdom  to  include  amongst  his  closest  friends  those  who 
had  a  share  in  preparing  him  for  the  responsibilities  of 
his  high  position.  Further,  it  may  be  noticed  that  he 
has  shown  marked  discretion  at  all  times,  and  has  taken 
care  to  be  wisely  reticent,  until  he  could  extend  and  com- 
plete his  education  by  practical  experience.  All  this  and 
much  more  will  become  apparent  to  those  who  impartially 
study  the  narrative  of  His  Royal  Highness's  public  life, 
which  is  given  here.  It  cannot,  indeed,  fail  to  be  admitted 
that,  despite  an  ever-increasing  load  of  duties,  the  public 
work  of  the  Prince  has  throughout  been  pushed  bravely 
on,  to  the  no  small  advantage  of  the  social  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  nation. 

The  representative  duties  of  Royalty  in  this  country, 
as  the  Times  once  pointed  out,  are  heavier  than  the  private 
functions  which  the  hardest  worked  Englishman  has  to 
perform.  One  day  the  Prince  of  Wales  plays  his  part  in 
an  ecclesiastical  pageant  in  Cornwall ;  two  days  later  he 
is  introducing  a  foreign  Sovereign  to  the  Corporation  of 
London ;  and  on  the  next,  we  find  him  formally  opening  a 
harbour  at  Holyhead.  In  these  scenes,  and  in  a  hundred 
like  them,  the  Prince's  functions  cannot  be  discharged 
satisfactorily,  unless  he  be  at  once  an  impersonation  of 
Royal  State,  and,  what  is  harder  still,  his  own  individual 
self.  He  must  act  as  if  he  enjoyed  the  festival  as  much  as 
any  of  the  spectators.  He  must  be  able  to  stamp  a 
national  impress  upon  the  solemnity,  yet  mark  its  local 
and  particular  significance,    In  presenting  the  King  of 
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the  Hellenes  to  the  citizens  of  the  Guildhall,  for  instance, 
the  Prince  had  to  remember  that  his  guest,  and  the 
guest  of  the  city,  was  both  a  near  and  dear  relative,  and 
an  embodiment  of  an  illustrious  cause.  In  laying  the 
first  stone  of  the  cathedral  at  Truro,  he  had  to  be  both 
Duke  of  Cornwall  and  Heir  to  the  English  Throne.  In 
presiding  at  Holyhead,  he  had  to  bear  in  mind  the  pro- 
vincial associations  connected  with  the  title  he  bears,  as 
well  as  the  importance  of  the  work  which  created  a  new 
link  between  two  great  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
These  are  but  samples  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  Prince  ; 
and  the  experience  of  his  work  which  the  nation  now 
possesses  justifies  the  conclusion  that  he  will  always 
accomplish  the  task  of  the  moment,  whatever  it  may  happen 
to  be,  successfully  and  well.  No  apprehension  ever  seizes 
those  who  are  present  at  a  scene  of  which  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  the  central  figure,  lest  His  Royal  Highness  may 
chance  to  chill  by  lack  of  interest,  to  choose  his  words  of 
admiration  inopportunely,  or  to  praise  without  sympathy. 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  testimony  borne,  some  ten 
years  ago,  by  a  leading  organ  of  public  opinion,  to  the 
work  of  the  Prince ;  and  it  is  as  true  to-day  as  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written.  But  while  all  acknowledge  that  the 
Prince's  work  is  done  gracefully  and  well,  few  perhaps, 
even  among  those  who  are  most  actively  engaged  in  social, 
scientific,  and  philanthropic  affairs,  have  any  adequate  ap- 
preciation of  the  amount  of  that  work.  Speaking  as  one  who 
has  made  a  long,  painstaking,  and  dispassionate  investiga- 
tion, I  believe  that,  were  it  possible  to  hold  an  examination 
of  all  the  public  workers  who  have  taken  part  in  the  labours 
under  consideration,  from  the  Prince  downwards,  and  to 
arrange  the  competitors  in  classes,  His  Royal  Highness 
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would  distance  all  the  rest,  and  would  be  awarded  a  first 
place  in  the  honours  division.  Such  a  conviction,  if  justi- 
fied, as  I  believe  it  to  be,  by  the  facts,  is  the  best  evidence 
of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  Prince's  endeavour 
to  reduce  to  practical  action  the  poetic  thought  of  Words- 
worth, quoted  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 

Although  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  criticise  or  praise,  I 
think  it  right  to  record  an  impression  (which  may  be  well 
founded  or  may  not)  which  I  have  derived  from  a  close 
study  of  the  details  of  the  public  work  of  the  Prince.  It 
is  that  during  the  two  or  three  years  which  immediately 
preceded  his  serious  illness,  he  passed  through  a  crisis 
which  might  have  ended  less  happily  than  it  did.  If  this 
impression  is  a  true  one,  His  Royal  Highness  was  at  that 
time  susceptible  to  influences  of  which  all  trace  dis- 
appears from  the  date  of  his  recovery,  in  1872.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  no  honest  inquirer  after  truth  can  deny 
that,  taking  the  public  work  of  the  Prince  as  a  whole,  it 
has  been  of  real  value  and  of  excellent  quality. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  Duties  so  multifarious  partake  largely 
of  the  character  of  a  kaleidoscope,  and  embrace  all  the  vary- 
ing changes  of  a  panorama.  Much,  no  doubt,  might  be  said 
regarding  the  truth  of  the  saw,  that  monotony  is  begotten 
by  similarity ;  but  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  make  them- 
selves practically  acquainted  with  institutions  and  move- 
ments having  almost  identical  aims,  will  generally  find 
sufficient  variety  in  the  application  of  the  same  principles 
to  particular  undertakings,  to  make  their  studies,  not  only 
of  interest,  but  of  high  educational  value — a  value  which, 
if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  the  Prince  and  Princess  have 
been  quick  to  recognise,  and  to  turn  to  the  best  account. 
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As  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  once  pointed  out,  the  position 
of  His  Royal  Highness  is  not  one  of  the  easiest,  there  being 
no  definite  duties  attached  to  it.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  he  himself  has  very  definite  ideas  as  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  position  ;  and  so  long  as  he  lays  himself 
out  to  associate  with  Englishmen  of  all  classes — to  share 
in  their  life,  their  work,  and  their  amusements,  he  cannot 
fail  to  keep  the  affection  and  the  respect  of  his  countrymen. 

It  is  of  course,  a  difficult  and  delicate  task  to  accurately 
describe,  without  fear  and  without  reproach,  the  public  life 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

Every  human  beingpossesses,  and  may  be  said  to  consist 
of,  body,  mind,  and  soul.  And  as  a  nation  is  simply  an 
aggregation  of  human  beings,  under  certain  laws  laid 
down  by  common  consent,  and  certain  conditions  created 
by  these  laws,  it  also  consists  of  exactly  the  same  things  — 
body,  mind,  and  soul,  which,  when  put  into  action,  develop 
institutions  for  its  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  wel- 
fare. A  nation  which  has  all  the  wants  of  body,  mind, 
and  soul  satisfied,  needs  nothing  more ;  it  has  the  essentials 
of  life.  A  nation  in  which  the  demands  of  any  one  of  the 
three  are  neglected  is,  to  the  extent  of  that  neglect,  lacking 
in  balance,  solidarity,  and  vitality. 

These  reflections  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  truism,  which 
generally  is,  after  all,  a  truth  so  obvious  that  nobody  doubts 
it,  and  so  familiar  that  nobody  acts  on  it ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  no  one  individual  keeps  the  balance  of  body, 
mind,  and  soul  as  perfect  as  he  might.  Happily,  in  a  com- 
munity, the  special  bent  of  one  member  of  it  is  made  up 
for  by  the  special  bent  of  another.  The  man  who  forgets 
his  dinner  in  his  studies  atones  for  the  man  who  forgets 
his  studies  in  his  dinner ;   and  that  section  of  Young 
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England  which  gets  up  at  cock-crow  to  eat  a  hearty  break- 
fast and  hurry  off  to  a  cricket-match,  contributes  to  the 
national  life  and  well-being  as  much  as  that  other  section 
which  also  gets  up  at  cock-crow  in  order  to  go  fasting  to 
church.  "  It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world,"  says  the 
old  proverb ;  and  each  will  contribute  his  stone  to  the 
building  of  the  castle  of  the  State.  It  is  not  required  of 
most  of  us  to  be  all-round  men — we  may  serve  our  pur- 
pose better  by  keeping  our  natural  angles ;  but  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Besant  in  the  Revolt  of  Man,  it  is 
necessary  for  one  man  to  have  a  certain  insight  into  all 
things — that  man  the  king.  He  is,  let  his  power  be 
defined  as  "  constitutionally"  as  may  be,  the  centre  of  the 
nation ;  what  he  does,  others  will  do ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  that  his  knowledge  of  life  and  affairs  should  be 
wide  and  general.  He  need  not  be  a  specialist  in  any 
department  of  national  labour ;  but  he  should  have  an 
intelligent  acquaintance  with  all.  It  is  long  since  we  had 
a  king  regnant  in  England;  but  we  have  had  two  Princes, 
father  and  son,  who,  while  never  failing  in  loyal  obedience 
to  their  Queen  and  ours,  have  undertaken  for  her  those 
duties  belonging  to  Royal  station  which  sex  and  circum- 
stances have  prevented  her  from  fulfilling. 

Of  the  younger  of  these,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  may 
be  said,  speaking  in  general  terms,  that  it  was  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  nation  which  received  most  of 
his  attention  at  the  beginning  of  his  public  life.  This  was 
natural.  His  own  student  days  were  not  long  over,  and, 
besides,  he  was  his  father's  son,  and  the  Prince  Consort 
had  shown  an  interest  in  literature,  science,  and  art  which 
had  never  been  displayed  by  Royalty  before.  The  inter- 
national exhibitions  which  he  promoted  were  a  revelation 
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to  a  people  who  are,  by  instinct,  too  exclusive  and  insular, 
and  have  done  more  to  encourage  that  much-talked-of 
revival  of  handicraft  than  is  generally  acknowledged. 
They  opened  our  eyes,  they  roused  our  pride,  they 
developed  our  industries.  Foreigners  saw  what  we  could 
do ;  we  had  opportunity  to  note  wherein  they  surpassed 
us;  and  each  was  roused  to  friendly  emulation. 

These  are  distinct  and  concrete  results,  such  as  can  be 
easily  traced ;  but  there  are  others  more  subtle  and  far- 
reaching.  We  cannot  gauge  the  influence  on  a  thousand 
different  minds  of  an  ingeniously  made  or  beautiful  object, 
but  we  know  that  the  sense  of  wonder  is  a  great  awakener  ; 
and  we  have  ourselves  felt  our  minds  enlarged,  our  soul's 
horizon  widened,  by  study  or  travel,  by  the  sight  of  pictures, 
and  the  sound  of  music.  Nothing  is  useless  that  awakens  in 
man  respect  for  the  capacity  of  his  fellow-men,  and  ulti- 
mately for  himself,  as  a  member  of  the  great  human 
family  ;  and  the  most  vulgar  curiosity  felt  by  the  dullest 
mortal  that  ever  went  to  an  exhibition,  made  him,  in  how- 
ever small  a  degree,  a  larger,  a  more  cultured,  a  better 
man  than  before.  In  his  country  village  or  provincial 
town  he  will  essay  some  copy  of  the  object  he  most 
admired  ;  and  however  feeble  and  imperfect  that  copy  may 
be,  it  will  not  only  give  him  pleasure,  but  may  rouse,  in 
some  brighter  mind  than  his  own,  some  happy  idea  that 
might  otherwise  have  lain  dormant  for  ever. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  make  any  exact  estimate 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  lending  his 
countenance  to  exhibitions  of  one  kind  and  another,  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  recent 
exhibitions  in  London  have,  in  great  part,  owed  their 
success,  if  not  their  very  existence,  to  his  efforts.  The 
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Colonial  Exhibition,  for  example,  would  probably  have 
never  been  collected  under  the  great  roof  at  Kensington, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  For  what 
was  its  origin  ?  In  the  autumn  of  1878  the  Prince 
went  to  India,  ostensibly  in  quest  of  sport.  He  certainly 
shot  tigers  and  stuck  pigs,  as  other  sportsmen  do  ;  but  the 
trophies  of  his  skill  as  a  Nimrod  were  the  least  important 
results  of  his  tour.  He  then  became  acquainted  with 
those  tributary  princes  who  own  the  British  sway ;  he 
learned  the  ways  and  thoughts,  he  studied  the  habits  and 
industries,  of  the  Indian  people;  and  he  saw  that  good 
would  result  if  the  English  nation  at  large  learned  some- 
thing of  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  East. 

The  idea  developed  till  it  included  not  only  India,  but 
every  spot  on  the  globe  where  the  adventurous  feet  of 
Englishmen  have  been  set,  to  win  new  dominions  for  their 
mother  isle.  The  products  of  scores  of  lands  poured  in — 
gold  and  grain,  wine  and  spices,  wood  and  furs.  All  the 
manufactures  that  the  first  settlers  took  with  them  from 
home,  and  others  that  had  grown  up  in  the  new  lands  to 
which  they  had  gone,  were  represented ;  and  while  the 
successful  diggers,  and  planters,  and  hunters,  sent  speci- 
mens of  their  wares,  the  school-children  of  Canada 
and  Australia  took  extra  pains  with  the  writing  and 
drawing  copies  that  were  to  go  to  the  great  show  in 
London. 

So  the  Colonial  Exhibition  lived  its  life,  and  the  daily 
visitors  to  it  were  numbered  by  thousands,  of  whom  some 
studied  the  exhibits,  while  others  looked  only  at  the  illumi- 
nations ;  and  at  the  end  of  October  most  people  thought 
it  was  all  over.  But  they  were  wrong :  for  from  the 
Colonial  Exhibition  sprang  the  idea  of  the  Imperial  Insti- 
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tute,  which  will  one  day  form  a  centre  for  all  the  scattered 
lands  that  compose  the  great  empire  of  Oceana. 

The  interest  of  the  Prince  in  social  charities — in  those 
institutions  which  bind  all  classes  together  in  the  bond  of 
common  humanity,  in  helpful  pity  for  the  suffering,  the 
weak,  and  the  poor — has  grown  with  his  years,  and  has 
certainly  been  more  marked  since  his  illness  of  1871. 
When  a  man  is  laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness — when  he  can- 
not but  think  of  the  possibility  of  his  wife  becoming  a 
widow  and  his  children  orphans,  then  develops  in  him 
the  sympathy,  born  of  knowledge,  for  those  who  are  in 
similar  plight.  While  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  that 
the  Prince  did  not  care  for  hospitals  or  orphanages  before 
his  illness,  it  is  undeniable  that  his  interest  in  these  has 
become  deeper  and  more  practical  since  that  time.  He 
has  not  only  exerted  himself  for  their  good,  but  has  stirred 
up  others  who  might  otherwise  have  been  inclined  to 
forget  their  claims,  and  the  noble  work  they  do. 

And  nothing  could  be  more  desirable,  as  a  matter  of 
Imperial  policy — to  take  the  matter  on  no  other  ground. 
The  wealthiest  state  is  that  which  has  the  largest  number  of 
healthy,  happy,  well-employed  inhabitants ;  and  while  it 
is  a  matter  for  national  pride  that  so  many  of  our  social 
institutions  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  it 
is  certainly  a  national  duty  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to 
restore  the  sick  to  health,  and  to  bring  up  the  young 
to  be  useful  members  of  the  commonwealth. 

A  few  years  ago  a  great  sensation  was  produced  by  a 
brochure  entitled  The  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London.  The 
title  passed  into  a  by-word  ;  and  now  every  complaint, 
great  or  small,  that  is  brought  before  the  public  is  dubbed 
"  a  bitter  cry  ".    And  that  cry  was  indeed  a  terrible  one. 
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It  showed  that  in  this  London,  this  centre  of  wealth  and 
civilisation  of  which  we  boast,  men  and  women  were 
herded  together  in  attics  and  cellars  in  a  fashion  that  out- 
raged every  idea  of  health  and  decency.  Can  these  things 
be  ?  was  the  general  cry.  It  was  uttered  in  Marlborough 
House  ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  having  satisfied  himself 
by  personal  inspection  that  such  things  were,  at  once 
became  the  active  head  of  a  committee  whose  work  was 
to  investigate  and  improve  the  housing  of  the  poor. 

It  had  no  easy  task.  Those  powers  of  evil  yclept 
vested  interests  had  to  be  conquered  or  conciliated  ;  there 
was  the  difficulty  of  providing  some  accommodation  for  the 
inhabitants  of  condemned  rookeries,  pending  the  erection 
of  new  and  better  houses ;  there  was,  above  all,  the  diffi- 
culty of  teaching  people  who  had  been  bestialised  by  long 
habits  of  unhealthy  life,  to  observe  a  certain  amount  of 
cleanliness  in  their  surroundings.  For,  it  must  be  stated 
regretfully,  the  poor  of  large  towns  like  dirt.  They  have 
been  so  long  used  to  it  that  they  think  it  synonymous 
with  comfort.  "The  clartier  the  cosier,"  say  the  Scotch  ; 
and  though  the  English  have  not  that  insanitary  proverb  in 
their  language,  the  idea  it  conveys  is  not  wholly  foreign 
to  them.  But  money  and  energy  well  expended  have 
effected  much.  Graveyards  that  should  have  been  closed 
when  great  London,  creeping  up,  absorbed  into  itself  the 
villages  in  which  they  had  once  stood,  were  turned  into 
recreation  grounds.  Blocks  of  workmen's  houses,  small, 
but  sufficient  for  moderate  needs,  arose  in  every  quarter 
of  London ;  and  though  much  remains  to  be  done,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  steps  have  been  taken  which  will  tell 
favourably  on  the  health  and  morals  of  the  next  generation. 
This  brief  mention  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  philanthropic 
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work  is  not  intended  as  part  of  the  narrative  of  his 
doings,  a  list  of  the  institutions  and  movements  to  which 
he  has  extended  his  help  and  patronage  being  given 
elsewhere  ;  it  only  seeks  to  emphasise  the  fact,  that 
the  Prince,  in  the  midst  of  the  demands  made  upon  him 
by  the  glittering  yet  arduous  duties  that  belong  to 
his  station,  has  found  time  to  prove  himself  still  more 
truly  Royal  by  his  constant  and  well-considered  efforts  to 
promote  the  physical,  social,  and  intellectual  welfare  of  his 
people. 

It  is  the  precise  truth  to  say  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  that 
"  his  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten  ".  A  recent 
number  of  Punch  contained  what  was  entitled  "  A  Tale  of 
Magic  and  Mystery".  It  narrated  the  adventures  of  a 
mortal  who,  having  expressed  the  wish  that  he  could  have 
as  much  travel  as  a  certain  "  Illustrious  Personage,"  was 
given  a  magic  opera-hat  that  enabled  him  to  follow  in  the 
train  of  the  object  of  his  envy.  He  put  on  the  hat,  and  in 
a  moment  he  found  himself  forming  one  of  a  shooting 
party  in  Roumania.  While  he  was  looking  round  at  the 
scenery,  he  heard  the  "  Illustrious  Personage "  saying 
good-bye  to  his  hosts;  and  immediately  he  was  transported 
to  Berlin,  where  the  "  Illustrious  Personage  "  was  review- 
ing a  regiment.  Before  the  wearer  of  the  hat  could  take 
breath,  he  was  whirled  away  again,  and  had  just  time  to 
drink  a  glass  of  water  at  Wiesbaden  before  he  was  carried 
off  to  St.  Petersburg.  His  wanderings  were  endless  ;  he 
was  at  the  top  of  a  mountain,  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  a 
coal  mine,  he  was  as  nearly  as  possible  everywhere  at  once, 
till  he  became  utterly  exhausted,  and  was  more  than  glad 
to  get  rid  of  the  magic  gibus ;  but  still,  ohne  Hast,  ohne  Rast, 
the   "  Illustrious    Personage"   went   on,  always  alert, 
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always  affable,  and,  whatever  the  fatigues  of  the  previous 
day,  ready — to  use  the  parlance  of  the  prize-ring — to 
"  come  up  smiling  "  on  the  next. 

The  "  Illustrious  Personage"  is  not  named.  It  was 
needless  ;  everyone  must  recognise  in  him  the  most  inde- 
fatigable man  in  the  three  kingdoms — the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Not  only  is  he  free  from  the  national  reproach  of 
taking  his  pleasures  sadly— he  takes  his  duties  gaily. 
"  Duties!"  cries  our  red  republican  friend,  with  his 
professional  sneer  :  "  what  are  a  prince's  duties  ?  He 
hasn't  to  earn  his  living."  This  assertion  may  be  doubted 
in  the  first  place.  Every  man — and  every  woman,  for  that 
matter — has  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  physical  and 
intellectual  energy  for  the  good  of  others,  in  return  for  the 
means  of  living  which  these  others  give  in  recompense. 
The  law  is  inexorable ;  it  applies  to  prince  and  peasant  alike. 
If  the  peasant  will  not  work,  he  will  end  his  days  in  the 
union  ;  if  the  prince  neglects  the  duties  assigned  to  him, 
he  or  his  son  stands  a  good  chance  of  either  banishment 
or  the  block.  It  is  not  Ethelred  the  Unready,  it  is  not  le 
Roi  Faineant,  who  become  the  fathers  of  a  race  of  kings. 

But  what  are  the  duties  of  a  prince  ?  Without  being 
a  Turveydrop — without  pinning  one's  faith  too  closely  to 
deportment,  one  may  yet  hold  that  the  fulfilling  of  those 
courtesies  which  smooth  the  path  of  life  is  not  the  least  of 
them.  Then  it  is  laid  upon  him  that  he  should  take  a 
leading  part  in  all  movements  that  make  for  the  progress 
of  his  people  in  knowledge,  comfort,  and  morality.  Their 
welfare  is  his  ;  and  as  it  is  undeniable  that  most  people 
are  so  constituted  that  they  will  see  the  merit  and  desira- 
bility of  a  project  more  clearly  when  a  Royal  finger  points 
it  out,  he  must  always  be  ready  to  uplift  his  hand  to  do 
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so.  He  may  think  in  his  heart  that  he  is  less  fit  than 
others  to  do  this.  That  is  not  the  point.  He  is  placed,  by 
the  action  of  a  thousand  far-reaching  and  complicated 
forces  which  he  is  powerless  to  thwart,  in  a  position  in  which 
all  eyes  are  upon  him  ;  he  stands  in  the  front  rank  in  the 
battle  of  life  ;  and  though  it  may  be  done  for  the  highest 
of  motives,  if  we  only  knew  it,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves 
greatly  to  admire  the  man  who,  when  bidden  to  advance, 
modestly  retires  to  the  rear. 

Admitting,  then,  that  a  prince  has  duties,  and  that 
these  duties  are  to  promote  the  interchange  of  courtesies, 
personal,  national,  and  international,  and  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  all  things  tending  to  the  physical,  social,  and 
intellectual  welfare  of  his  people,  one  cannot  but  admit 
also  that,  if  he  fulfils  them,  he  must  be  a  busy  man.  For, 
to  put  it  briefly,  there  is  always  something  going  on.  There 
is  a  Royal  wedding  in  one  country,  a  Royal  funeral  in 
another,  and  several  Royal  visitors  arriving  in  our  own. 
Then  there  is  an  institute  to  be  opened,  a  charity  to  be 
encouraged,  a  school  to  be  founded ;  and  all  these  things 
imply  meetings,  dinners,  speeches,  ceremonies  of  all  sorts. 

Some  of  us  go  to  public  meetings  and  dinners,  and 
make  speeches  at  them  ;  and  we  know  what  that  means. 
It  means  that  we  have  a  prescriptive  right  to  be  irritable 
all  day  ;  that  if  we  shut  ourself  up  in  our  study,  the 
children  will  be  warned  to  be  quiet,  because  papa  is 
writing,  or  learning,  or  thinking  over,  his  speech.  It  means 
that  we  shall  rival  Beau  Brummel  in  the  number  of  ties  we 
shall  tug  before  we  get  one  to  our  mind,  and  that  the  wife  of 
our  bosom  will  bid  us  good-bye  with  a  word  of  warning  to 
take  care  of  our  throat,  and  a  look  of  awestruck  solemnity 
at  the  task  we  are  about  to  attempt.    And  alas  !  it  some- 
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times  means  that  we  shall  have  cause  to  say,  as  Thackeray  did 
to  a  fellow-guest,  when  at  a  public  banquet  he  (Thackeray) 
had  stood  halting  and  stammering  for  three  minutes  and  a 
half,  and  had  then  sat  down  abruptly — "  My  dear  fellow,  I'm 
sorry  for  you ;  you  have  just  missed  the  greatest  speech 
that  has  been  made  these  fifty  years  ". 

But  if  we  had  to  speak  at  a  meeting  in  the  morning, 
open  a  bazaar  in  the  afternoon,  and  preside  at  a  dinner  at 
night,  with  a  parenthesis  of  receiving  an  ambassador,  and 
a  climax  of  going  to  a  ball,  we  should  think  this  was  very 
hard  work  indeed.  The  physical  work  of  going  to  four  or 
five  places  in  a  day  is  not  despicable,  let  it  be  taken  as 
easily  as  may  be  ;  and  the  nervous  strain  of  addressing, 
impressing,  convincing,  hundreds  of  other  people  is  far 
more  fatiguing  than  physical  work  can  be. 

Yet  this  is  what  the  Prince  of  Wales  does  often  enough 
in  the  London  season  ;  and  when  he  goes  into  the  country 
the  task  is  harder  still.  For  every  institution  in  the 
district  wants  his  presence  and  approval ;  and  he  is  whirled 
from  one  to  another,  not  by  the  shortest  routes,  but  by  the 
most  frequented,  in  order  that  the  loyal  natives  assembled 
in  their  thousands  may  see  his  face  and  share  the  greeting 
he  gives.  There  are  Freemasons  in  front  and  Volunteers 
behind,  and  mayors  and  councillors,  and  local  dignitaries 
of  all  sorts  ;  and  there  are  miles  of  Venetian  masts  and 
thousands  of  flags  marking  the  way  to  the  exhibition,  or 
town  hall,  or  public  park,  or  infirmary,  which  he  is  to  open. 
Does  His  Royal  Highness,  one  wonders,  ever  have  a  night- 
mare of  Venetian  masts  ?  If  so,  he  never  shows  it.  He  is 
always  pleased,  always  courteous,  always  interested  in  the 
matter  in  hand.  We  wonder  how  he  does  it,  and  are  in- 
clined to  think,  like  the  American  lady,  that  Royal  muscles 
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have  more  flexibility,  and  Royal  constitutions  more 
stamina,  than  those  of  humbler  folk. 

We  can  well  believe  that  it  requires  some  patience  to 
listen  courteously  to  the  oft-told  tale  of  welcome  and 
loyalty,  some  strength  to  endure  the  constant  strain  on 
every  faculty,  some  ingenuity  to  devise  fitting  addresses 
and  replies ;  and  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  than  the  trouble  he  takes  to  know  what 
he  is  talking  about.  If  he  takes  the  chair  at  a  meeting  or 
festival  in  aid  of  some  charitable  institution,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  he  has  visited  it — probably  in  a  private  and 
unofficial  manner — a  short  time  before,  and  knows  pretty 
well  the  work  done  by  it,  and  the  justice  of  its  claims  on 
the  generosity  of  the  public.  His  Royal  Highness  has 
his  preferences,  like  the  rest  of  his  family  :  there  are  certain 
things  more  likely  to  win  his  attention  than  others,  as 
there  are  certain  things  that  commend  themselves  specially 
to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Princess  Christian,  or  Princess 
Louise  ;  but  whatever  object  he  wishes  to  bring  before 
the  nation,  he  does  it  with  earnestness,  moderation,  and 
lucidity,  showing  that  he  has  given  both  thought  and 
study  to  the  matter.  And  this  implies  more  sacrifice  of 
time  in  a  life  so  fully  occupied  as  his,  than  most  people 
are  aware  of.  It  also  implies  an  amount  of  thorough- 
ness and  energy  which  most  people  would  find  it  to  their 
profit  to  imitate. 

Tennyson's  rule,  "  As  the  husband  is  the  wife  is,"  holds 
good  in  the  ascending  as  well  as  the  descending  scale. 
Every  wife  worthy  of  the  name  is  interested  in  her 
husband's  occupations,  and  above  all  in  those  of  a 
philanthropic  nature.  Thus  there  is,  in  a  sense,  little 
to  be  said  about  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  connection  with 
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charities,  because,  without  venturing  an  opinion  as  to 
which  is  the  less  and  which  the  greater,  it  may  be  stated 
as  an  axiom  that  the  husband  includes  the  wife.  What 
the  Prince  has  done  the  Princess  has  aided  him  in  doing. 
She  has  accompanied  him  in  most  of  his  journeys  for 
philanthropic  ends  ;  she  has  lent  the  charm  of  her  presence 
to  the  enterprises  he  has  approved;  she  has  been  one. 
with  him  in  sympathy  and  in  good  works. 

But  there  are  certain  institutions  which  appeal 
especially  to  women — charities  intended  chiefly  for  their 
fellow-women  and  for  children — about  whose  conduct  and 
objects  they  fitly  claim  a  right  to  speak.  Perhaps  they 
sometimes  speak  a  little  imperiously — are  apt  to  think  that 
a  toss  of  a  graceful  head  and  the  exclamation,  "  What  do 
men  know  about  it !  "  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  any  mas- 
culine opinion  as  to,  say,  the  proper  clothing  of  babies, 
or  the  like.  But,  on  the  whole,  they  use  their  knowledge 
well,  and  it  may  be  conceded  that  in  subjects  appeal- 
ing specially  to  them,  even  when  men  know  something, 
they  know  more. 

Thus,  while  the  Princess  of  Wales  has  been  the  com- 
panion and  helpmate  of  the  Prince  in  all  charitable  work, 
there  are  certain  institutions  in  which  she  has  manifested 
a  special  interest.  The  Hospitals  for  Women  at  Chelsea 
and  Soho,  Queen  Charlotte's  Hospital,  and  Children's  Hos- 
pitals of  all  kinds,  have  been  honoured  with  her  presence 
and  with  frequent  evidences  of  her  good-will  ;  and  it  is,  in- 
deed, touching  to  learn  that  when  she  herself  was  suffering 
from  acute  rheumatism,  she  sent  books  and  toys  to  the 
little  patients  at  Great  Ormond  Street.  When  the  pretty 
fashion  of  flower-services  came  in,  the  Princess  and  her 
daughters  were  wont  to  attend  them,  and  afterwards  to 
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take  some  of  the  flowers  to  a  children's  hospital,  giving 
a  little  bouquet  and  some  words  of  cheer  to  each  little 
sufferer.  One  might  say  that  the  impulse  is  not  wholly 
charitable  that  leads  Her  Royal  Highness  to  be  present  at 
so  many  concerts  in  aid  of  charities ;  her  love  of  music 
might  account  for  that.  But  it  will  not  account  for  the  fact 
that  she  herself,  and  her  daughters,  have  taken  part  in  con- 
certs intended  to  amuse  the  patients  in  an  hospital,  and  to 
lighten  their  dreary  hours.  Time  was  when  such  an  act 
would  have  been  deemed  beneath  the  dignity  of  Royalty, 
when  monarchs  and  princes  held  aloof  from  the  common 
throng,  and  strove  to  prove  their  divine  right  to  rule  by 
surrounding  themselves  by  a  halo,  or  cloud,  of  mystery. 
But  it  was  said  long  ago,  "He  that  is  chief  among  you 
let  him  be  your  minister";  and  most  people  will  agree 
that  our  gracious  Princess  shows  herself  not  least  worthy 
of  her  high  station  when  she  is  ministering  to  the  sick 
and  suffering. 

In  orphanages,  too,  the  Princess  takes  a  special  interest. 
It  is  usually  her  hand  that  lays  the  foundation  stone  of  new 
buildings,  or  distributes  prizes  to  successful  pupils ;  and 
her  smile  compensates,  in  some  degree,  for  that  glance 
of  maternal  approval  which  these  lonely  little  ones  will 
never  know.  It  was  surely  from  her  mind  that  the  happy 
idea  proceeded,  when,  in  July,  1866,  she  laid  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  Home  for  Little  Boys  at  Farningham, 
that  their  Royal  Highnesses  should  give  a  donation 
which  made  their  own  "  little  boys "  life  governors  of 
the  Institution.  The  young  Princes  and  Princesses  of 
Wales  have  been  brought  up  to  take  an  interest  in  those 
around  them ;  as  they  have  grown,  they  have  been  made 
more  and  more  the  companions  of  their  parents  in  chari- 
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table  works,  beginning  with  such  light  and  pleasant  tasks 
as  selling  flowers,  (perhaps  not  at  strict  market  value)  at 
bazaars,  but  going  on  to  more  serious  labours. 

Again,  one  may  love  animals  very  much,  and  approve 
of  any  efforts  to  prevent  their  being  treated  cruelly ;  but 
very  few  people  would  be  willing  to  present  several 
hundred  prizes  to  board  school  children  who  had  written 
successful  essays  on  the  subject.  Most  of  us  would  think 
such  a  fatiguing  ceremony  was  a  very  aggravated  case  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  and  would  incline  to  put  it  in  the 
Society's  hands.  Not  so  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  per- 
formed that  task  with  an  unflagging  courtesy  and  kindli- 
ness that  made  the  prizes  ten  times  worth  striving  for. 

Since  women  have  been  entering  more,  and  more  ar- 
dently, the  various  professions,  it  has  become  desirable  that 
suitable  homes  should  be  provided  for  girls  who  come  from 
the  country  to  study  or  work  in  London.  The  average 
boarding-house  is  too  expensive,  the  average  lodging  too 
incommodious,  for  them  ;  and  they  need  houses  where 
they  can  have  the  independence  they  require  for  their 
work,  together  with  an  assured  freedom  from  all  possible 
discourtesy.  The  demand  creates  the  supply,  and  these 
houses  and  chambers  for  ladies  are  springing  up  all  over 
London.  The  flippant  call  them  "  spinsterages ".  No 
matter;  a  merry  name  never  hurt  a  good  object,  and  the 
spinsterages  contain  hundreds  of  happy  busy  girls,  who 
combine  a  harmless  playing  at  bohemianism  with  the  most 
perfect  self-respect.  One  of  these  is  the  Alexandra  House 
at  Kensington,  opened  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  March, 
1888,  as  a  home  for  lady  students  of  art,  science,  and 
music.  Perhaps  the  dwellers  in  Alexandra  House 
would  resent  its  being  included  among  charities,  for  the 
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modern  young  woman  is  nothing  if  not  self-supporting; 
but  we  prefer  to  use  the  word  in  a  wider  sense  than  that 
of  alms-giving,  and  hold  that  that  is  a  charity  in  the  truest 
sense  which  enables  those  who  receive  it  to  move  forward 
to  a  desirable  goal. 

England  is  a  woman's  kingdom,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
fitting  that  in  it  womanhood  should  have  its  highest  and 
freest  development.  All  our  Royal  ladies  have  shown 
themselves  favourable  to  the  entrusting  to  women  of  a 
certain  share  of  public  work ;  but  who  that  knows  our 
Princess  can  doubt  that  she  sees  where  a  woman's  truest 
glory  lies,  and  that,  valuable  as  her  own  public  service 
has  been,  her  highest,  noblest,  most  enduring  work  is 
done  within  the  true  woman's  kingdom — home  ? 
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CHAPTER  II. 
EARLY  LIFE  AND  EARLY  LABOURS. 

1863-1867. 

"  Howe'er  it  be  it  seems  to  me, 
'  Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

— Tennyson. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice,  that  the  year  1863,  in  which 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  first  entered 
upon  his  public  life,  was  the  year  in  which  the  whole 
country  was  stirred  by  discussions,  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, upon  the  absorbing  question  of  National  Education. 
Various  causes  tended  to  awaken  this  unusual  interest  in 
the  instruction  of  the  people.  Foreign  competition, 
closer  inter-communication  between  nations,  and  the 
information  brought  before  the  eyes  of  all  classes,  owing 
in  part  to  the  Prince's  own  travels,  especially  in  Canada 
and  America,  had  attracted  public  attention,  and  had 
caused  Englishmen  to  realise  that  in  matters  of  Education 
their  own  country  was  behind  its  neighbours. 

It  was  well,  then,  that  one  who  was  now  to  be  the  * 
observed  of  all  observers  was  able  to  show  himself  excel- 
lently equipped  in  this  respect.    Not  only  had  the  usual 
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branches  of  instruction,  including  the  dead  languages, 
been  carefully  attended  to,  but  the  Prince  had  been 
taught  French,  German,  Italian,  and  other  modern 
tongues ;  had  been  trained  in  physical  and  athletic 
exercises  of  various  kinds,  even  taking  his  seat  at  the 
bench  like  an  ordinary  workman  ;  and  had  had  oppor- 
tunities of  testing  and  applying  his  knowledge  by  travel, 
not  only  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  East,  but  in  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  dependencies  of  the  British  Empire — 
Canada — and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  his 
reception  was  as  remarkable  as  it  was  gratifying  to  his 
Royal  parents  and  to  his  future  subjects. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  there  has  never  been  a 
time  in  which  it  has  been  more  necessary  that,  in  affairs 
of  State,  as  well  as  in  other  important  matters  of  business, 
sovereigns,  statesmen,  and  masters  alike,  if  they  are  to 
secure  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  results — especially 
in  the  control  of  men — should  have  a  precise  knowledge 
and  grasp  of  details.  No  man,  whatever  his  rank  or 
station,  can  possibly  govern  successfully  unless  he  has 
first  gained  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  capacity 
of  each  individual  under  him — which  means  that  he  must 
possess  a  knowledge  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  actual, 
practical  experience  of  what  constitutes  a  fair  day's  work 
in  any  and  all  of  the  branches  of  life's  occupations. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  prince  who  does 
not  possess  an  "  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  "  must 
be,  in  practice,  a  failure,  and  will  probably  contribute 
largely  to  the  forces  which  are  opposed  to  Royalty  in 
every  form. 

No  better  evidence  of  our  deep  obligation  to  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  training  and  education  of  the 
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Prince  of  Wales  can  well  be  imagined,  than  that  which  is 
afforded  by  his  work  during  the  last  six-and-twenty  years, 
to  all  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  it.  His  Royal  Highness'  education  was  not  planned 
purely  for  the  acquirement  on  his  part  of  mere  know- 
ledge ;  it  also  included  much  personal  discipline.  Thus, 
his  illustrious  father,  at  the  time  the  Prince  was  nineteen 
years  of  age,  made  a  distinction  when  conversing  with  the 
Director  of  Studies,  between  reading  for  instruction  and 
reading  for  pleasure,  which  all  may  remember  with 
advantage.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  much  inter- 
ested in  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  Prince 
Consort,  on  hearing  of  it,  took  occasion  to  say  that  he 
would  be  sorry  for  his  son  to  look  upon  the  reading  of  a 
novel,  even  of  Scott's,  as  a  day's  work.  No  doubt  the 
Prince  of  Wales  has  since  ascertained  by  practical 
experience  what  his  father  meant  :  and  the  books  that  he 
would  now  himself  select  to  read  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction,  or  to  further  intellectual  advancement,  would 
be  very  different  to  those  he  would  take  up  for  relaxation 
at  the  end  of  a  hard  day's  work.  Thus,  the  literary  man, 
after  a  prolonged  course  of  writing,  or  the  statesman  after 
taking  part  in  a  heavy  debate — each  of  which  may  have 
extended  into  the  early  hours  of  the  morning — finds  by 
experience  that  a  good  novel  (as  Professor  Huxley  has 
truly  said)  is  the  best  sleeping  draught  that  can  be  taken 
under  such  circumstances.  The  Prince  Consort  did  but 
anticipate  the  universal  experience  of  the  busiest  workers 
of  all  classes  in  the  present  day. 

Of  course  the  Prince  of  Wales  could  not  take  part  in 
any  way  in  the  educational  controversy  which  occupied 
so  much  of  the  thoughts  of  the  nation  during  the  year  of 
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his  introduction  to  public  life.  That  he  held  decided 
views  on  the  questions  at  issue  is  shown  by  the  sentiments 
which  he  took  occasion  to  express  publicly  some  years 
later,  after  the  controversy  was  closed.  Although  he  has 
always  declined  to  discuss  the  relative  claims  of  living  and 
dead  languages  to  the  foremost  place  in  education,  the 
Prince  has  never  been  tired  of  insisting  upon  his  belief, 
that  it  is  most  important  that  modern  languages  should, 
as  a  matter  of  practical  utility,  form  one  of  the  principal 
subjects  of  study.  While  pointing  out  that  his  lamented 
father  and  another  illustrious  Englishman  (the  late  Richard 
Cobden)  were  most  deeply  impressed  with  this  fact,  he 
has  given  it  a  new  force  by  alluding  to  his  own  experiences  ; 
and  has  stated  that  he  would  have  found  his  frequent  visits 
to  the  Continent  far  less  pleasant  if  he  had  not  possessed 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  of  the  people. 

The  Prince  is  also  a  firm  believer,  not  only  in  inter- 
national exhibitions,  but  in  international  intercourse,  and 
a  close  comparison  between  the  practice  in  one  country 
and  another,  with  regard  to  everything  that  affects  the 
well-being  and  advancement  of  the  people.  Nothing  in 
his  public  life  seems  to  have  afforded  him  greater  plea- 
sure than  an  attempt  to  bring  together  persons  eminent  in 
their  various  stations  for  the  interest  they  have  displayed 
in  such  matters  as  education  or  science,  with  a  view  to 
improving  both  their  methods  and  their  knowledge.  He 
has  pointed  out,  with  great  force  and  truth,  that  the  study 
of  education  involves  not  only  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  modes  of  teaching  drawing,  reading,  writing,  music, 
and  gymnastics ;  but  a  close  acquaintance  with  the 
various  materials  and  apparatus  used  in  teaching,  and 
with  the  results  achieved   by  the  various  systems  of 
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instruction  which  are  in  operation  among  ourselves  and 
in  other  countries. 

In  other  words,  to  secure  the  utmost  mental  develop- 
ment of  a  child,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  perfect 
sanitary  condition  of  the  schools,  and  to  procure  the  most 
suitable  desks,  stools,  systems  of  lighting,  maps,  globes, 
books,  pictures,  scientific  diagrams,  historical  works,  and 
the  like.  Inter-communication  and  conference  between 
teachers  must  lead  to  a  comprehension  of  the  importance 
of  equality  in  primary  education,  and  to  the  extension  of 
that  secondary  instruction  in  science  and  art  which  is  so 
much  needed  for  the  industrial  progress  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  the  Prince  has  shown  to  demonstration  that,  by 
improving  the  organisation  of  schools  and  their  teaching 
powers,  instruction  may  be  so  given  as  to  enable  earning 
and  learning  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  one  another. 
Those  of  us  who  belong  to  the  former  generation  realise 
what  advantages  our  children  possess  over  those  which 
fell  to  our  lot,  and  this  makes  the  view  expressed  by  the 
Prince  all  the  more  telling.  Happy  indeed  should  be  the 
children  who  have  the  fullest  educational  advantages,  and 
well  must  it  be  for  the  nation,  when  its  future  ruler  dis- 
plays such  a  deep  interest  in  this  question  of  education. 

Two  incidents  connected  with  the  Prince's  entrance 
upon  man's  estate  are  worthy  of  record.  The  first  is  that 
the  heir  to  an  Empire  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets, 
entered  upon  his  twenty-first  birthday  without  any  elabo- 
rate festivities,  without  even  the  usual  family  and  local 
manifestations  of  rejoicing  which  signalise  such  events  in 
all  ranks  of  society.  The  Prince  was  yachting  in  the 
Mediterranean  at  the  time  ;  and  his  birthday  was  spent 
on  board  the  "  Osborne,"  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  chief 
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feature  of  the  celebration  being  an  issue  of  extra  rations 
to  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  at  the  Prince's  own  request. 
This  twenty-first  birthday,  then,  of  our  future  King  was 
auspicious  in  that  it  was  kept  in  the  most  unostentatious 
and  quiet  manner,  and  in  circumstances  in  which  he  had 
leisure  to  think  over  the  serious  responsibilities,  which  he 
was  so  soon  to  assume. 

Serious  they  may  well  have  appeared  to  him,  for — 
and  this  is  the  second  incident  which  must  be  recorded  as 
closely  connected  with  his  attainment  of  majority — he  was 
now  fatherless.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1861,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  reached  his  twentieth  birthday,  and  on  the  14th 
of  December  of  the  same  year  his  father,  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, died,  "  a  great  light  which  had  blessed  the  world,  and 
which  a  grateful  nation  hoped  might  long  have  blessed  it  ". 
The  loss  of  a  father,  and  such  a  father,  before  the  attain- 
ment of  manhood,  can  only  be  realised  by  those  who  have 
had  to  go  through  a  similar  experience.  Not  only  does 
such  a  bereavement  involve  the  absence  of  wise  counsels, 
sound  advice,  and  thoughtful  experience  ;  but  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  loss  of  the  companionship  and  encouragement, 
fills  the  heart  of  a  young  man,  in  such  circumstances,  with 
a  feeling  of  desolation  most  difficult  to  overcome. 

Who  can  estimate  the  loss  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  of 
his  lamented  father,  whose  noble  career  as  revealed  in 
The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
must  prove  helpful  to  many  generations  of  Englishmen 
yet  unborn  ?  Had  the  Prince  Consort  desired  to  test  to 
the  utmost  whether  the  training  so  carefully  given  to  his 
son  and  heir  had  been  wise  and  adequate,  he  could  have 
devised  no  ordeal  so  severe  as  that  which  his  own  pre- 
mature death  supplied.    How  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 
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stood  that  ordeal,  the  record  of  his  public  life  and  work, 
which  it  is  our  privilege  to  narrate,  will  fully  reveal. 

It  would  scarcely  have  been  surprising  had  the  young 
Prince,  at  that  early  age,  been  altogether  taken  up  with 
the  pleasures,  sports,  and  pastimes  which  prove  so  alluring 
to  youth.  That  this  was  not  the  case — that  he  should 
have  thus  early  displayed  an  intelligent  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  an  earnest  desire  to  meet  every  call  upon  his 
time,  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  his  life,  consequent 
upon  the  Prince  Consort's  death — must  have  been  the 
truest  and  best  of  consolations  for  the  widowed  mother. 
Indeed,  the  Prince's  whole  life  may  be  said  to  have  been 
a  continual  education.  Throughout  his  public  career,  and 
especially  in  his  dealings  with  philanthropic  and  educa- 
tional matters,  he  has  displayed  an  intelligence  which 
nothing  but  patient  and  persevering  study  could  possibly 
have  given  him. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
Prince's  work  and  of  its  influence  upon  the  institutions 
of  this  country,  has  been  an  intuition  which  has  enabled 
him  to  anticipate  events  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
nearly  all  such  new  departures,  during  the  last  twenty- 
six  years,  as  have  produced  practical  results  of  a  lasting 
character.  Nay,  further,  those  who  have  been  con- 
tinuously engaged  in  the  active  working  of  philanthropic 
institutions  of  various  kinds  and  classes,  during  the  greater 
portion  of  this  period,  are  able  to  authoritatively  state — 
from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
various  charities  to  which  the  Prince  has  given  his  name 
and  support,  as  well  as  of  others  not  included  in  the  list — 
that,  with  perhaps  one  notable  exception,  no  charity  or 
institution  of  a  doubtful  or  non-public  character  has  ever 
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been  countenanced  by  him,  unless,  indeed,  its  character 
was  on  the  mend,  from  first  to  last.  Even  casual  ob- 
servers, who  watch  the  social  life  and  proceedings  of  re- 
presentative individuals,  and  the  attitude  they  assume 
towards  charities,  must  be  aware,  that  great  names  are 
not  unfrequently  associated  with  institutions  which  have 
never  been  calculated,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense,  to 
serve  the  public.  It  is  so  easy  to  give  one's  name,  and  so 
troublesome,  before  doing  so,  to  satisfy  oneself  of  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  course.  This  is  so  notorious  that  a 
certain  class  of  charity-mongers  actually  trade  upon  the 
knowledge,  and  frequently  gain  a  living  by  promoting 
bogus  "  charities  "  to  which  members  of  the  Legislature 
and  other  leading  and  important  personages  have  unwit- 
tingly given  their  patronage. 

It  is  therefore  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  rare  to  be  able  to 
record,  and  to  prove,  by  the  publication  of  such  a  book  as 
this,  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  have,  with 
the  exception  referred  to,  never  allowed  themselves  to  be 
betrayed  into  a  false  step  of  this  kind,  but  that  throughout 
their  public  life  their  patronage  has  been  confined  to 
undertakings  of  real  public  utility. 

This  good  result  has  been  arrived  at  by  the  industry 
and  care  which  the  Prince  has  invariably  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  duties.  He  seems  to  have  recognised,  that  al- 
though, or  possibly  because,  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  "heir  to  a  Constitutional  Monarchy  to  take  any  part  in 
political  affairs,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  for  him  to 
emulate  the  devotion  of  leading  statesmen  to  such  matters, 
by  himself  giving  up  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  time 
and  thought  to  the  investigation  and  mastery  of  all  those 
questions  outside  of  politics  which  belong  in  any  way  to 
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national  life.  The  merest  tyro  in  affairs  must  realise  that 
statesmen  cannot  spontaneously  acquire  their  knowledge, 
any  more  than  they  can  spontaneously  evolve  legislation, 
or  lay  down  a  line  of  policy  which  shall  commend  itself 
to  the  approval  of  the  people  at  large.  In  the  same  way, 
it  is  not  possible  for  a  prince,  who  is  also  heir  to  the 
throne,  to  worthily  discharge  his  share  of  the  duty  of 
governing  the  country  and  promoting  its  interests,  unless, 
as  has  been  said,  he  ungrudgingly  devotes  himself  both 
time  and  labour  to  the  task. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  greatest  difference  between  the 
work  of  the  political  leaders  who  are  respectively  at  the 
head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  Opposition  for  the 
time  being,  and  that  which  devolves  upon  the  Heir 
Apparent  to  the  throne.  But  while  it  might  be  invidious 
to  attempt  to  pronounce  upon  their  respective  value,  this 
must  be  said — that  in  days  of  rapid  progress  like  those 
through  which  England  has  passed  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  present  century,  the  co-operation  of  indivi- 
duals in  their  own  interests  under  responsible  and  capable 
leaders,  has  tended  more  to  develop  and  improve  national 
life  than  all  the  legislation  which  has  been  enacted  during 
the  period.  If  this  be  true— and  what  fair  and  intelligent 
observer  will  dispute  it  ? — then  it  would  be  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  people,  from  the 
course  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  adopted,  by  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  every  movement  of  a  useful  and 
practical  character. 

Captious  critics  may  say,  that  the  benefits  to  the 
people  have  been  indirect.  Granted  ;  but  be  it  always  re- 
membered that  such  an  admission  does  not  detract  one 
iota  from  their  worth.    Attempts  have  sometimes  been 
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made  to  discount  the  value  of  Royal  patronage  by  ridicule, 
and  by  the  allegation  that  to  speak  of  the  patronage  of  a 
Prince  as  necessary  to  any  movement  now-a-days  is  little 
else  than  downright  flunkeyism.  Well,  let  us  go  further 
yet,  and  declare  that  no  good  work  is  necessarily  depend- 
ent for  success  upon  the  patronage  of  any  person  whatso- 
ever. But  its  development  may  be  materially  aided  and 
hastened  by  the  patronage  of  a  prince  who  not  only  brings 
to  the  undertaking  the  weight  of  his  name,  but  a  practical 
knowledge  of  administration,  in  many  cases  as  rare  as  it 
is  invaluable. 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  from  general  considerations  to 
the  chief  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the 
year  1863.  Early  in  February  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  with  great  ceremony.  The  occasion  was 
one  of  considerable  historical  interest,  and  is  memorable 
from  the  circumstance  that  three-quarters  of  a  century 
having  elapsed  since  a  similar  ceremony  had  been  per- 
formed, the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  also 
took  their  seats  on  the  same  night  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Of  course  the  strictest  etiquette  and  State  ceremonial 
were  observed,  the  attention  of  the  curious  being  especi- 
ally attracted  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who  presided,  remained  seated  during  the  whole 
time,  with  head  covered,  although,  at  the  close,  when  the 
Prince  came  forward  and  shook  hands  with  him,  that  high 
dignitary  condescended  to  rise  and  uncover.  There  was 
a  great  assemblage  of  notabilities,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  describe  the  function  in  detail  here. 

Another  great  event  of  the  year  was  the  Prince's  mar- 
riage (on  the  10th  March,  1863)  to  the  Princess  Alexandra 
Caroline  Mary  Charlotte  Louisa  Julia,  eldest  daughter  of 
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the  King  and  Queen  of*  Denmark — the  latter  being  a 
daughter  of  the  Landgrave  William  of  Hesse.  The 
Prince  had  met  the  Princess  when  staying  with  the 
Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia,  at  Heidelberg, 
in  the  autumn  of  1861.  Their  first  meeting  took  place  in 
the  Cathedral  at  Worms,  where  the  Prince  had  gone  to 
examine  the  frescoes,  for  which  it  is  deservedly  famous. 
It  was  on  the  day  of  this  meeting,  to  which,  by  the  way, 
the  companions  of  the  Prince  attached  no  special  impor- 
tance at  the  time,  that  a  little  incident  occurred  which  is 
not  without  interest.  After  the  usual  introductions  had 
taken  place,  the  Royal  party  moved  off  to  examine  the 
frescoes  and  other  beauties  of  the  Cathedral.  When  they 
had  disappeared  in  the  distance,  one  of  the  equerries  of 
the  Prince  noticed  a  gentleman,  who  had  accompanied 
the  Princess'  party,  standing  by  himself,  and  looking 
lonely  and  in  need  of  some  companionship.  He  therefore 
determined  to  throw  aside  all  insular  prejudices  and  to  do 
his  best  to  cheer  up  his  brother  equerry  under  the  trying 
circumstances.  He  succeeded  remarkably  well,  and  a 
mutual  liking  sprang  up,  which  ultimately  ripened  into 
friendship ;  although  the  English  equerry  was  not  a  little 
disconcerted  when  he  discovered — as  he  did  in  the  course 
of  the  evening — that  the  personage  he  had  done  his  best 
to  amuse  and  cheer  was  no  other  than  the  King  of 
Denmark. 

It  is  noteworthy,  in  regard  to  the  engagement  in  which 
this  meeting  resulted,  that  although  it  was  attended  with 
issues  more  momentous  than  those  attaching  to  the 
betrothal  of  any  other  member  of  the  Queen's  family,  the 
fatal  illness  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  the  resulting  cir- 
cumstances, caused  it  to  make  less  stir,  and  to  attract  a 
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much  smaller  share  of  notice  than  has  probably  been  the 
case  with  any  other  event  connected  with  our  Royal 
Family.  But  perhaps  the  very  quietness  attending  it 
gave  a  true  ring  to  the  proceedings,  and  did  but  cement 
the  union,  which  was,  as  it  should  be,  the  outcome  of 
natural  affection,  and  not  a  mere  State  arrangement — 
intended  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  government,  rather 
than  to  promote  the  happiness  of  those  most  nearly 
concerned. 

An  incident  connected  with  the  Princess'  departure 
from  the  country  of  her  birth  justifies  the  universal  testi- 
mony given  by  those  in  the  best  position  to  offer  an 
opinion  on  the  matter,  to  the  sweetness  of  the  Princess' 
disposition,  her  kindness  of  heart,  and  her  wonderful  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  others.  By  her  express  wish, 
3000  thalers  were  distributed  as  dowries  amongst  six 
Danish  brides  belonging  to  the  poorer  classes  in  the  year 
of  Her  Royal  Highness'  marriage. 

The  universal  regret  shown  on  her  departure  from 
Denmark  was  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
she  was  held  by  her  own  countrymen ;  and  as  for  the 
land  of  her  adoption,  the  favourable  impression  which  her 
sweet  smile  made  upon  the  English  people  as  she  passed 
through  London,  has  deepened,  as  years  have  rolled  by, 
into  a  warm  and  loyal  attachment  second  only  to  that 
which  we,  as  a  nation,  feel  for  the  Queen  herself. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  give 
a  detailed  description  of  the  elaborate  ceremonial  attend- 
ing the  marriage  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  Windsor,  at  which 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  present  in  the  Royal  Closet, 
though  arrayed  in  widow's  weeds,  and  taking  no  part  in 
the  brilliant  gathering.    The  ceremony  over,  the  Prince 
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left,  with  his  bride,  for  Osborne,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Eton  boys  being  a  notable  feature  of  the  occasion.  The 
day  was  kept  as  a  public  holiday  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  general  and  hearty  loyalty  of  the  people  was  typi- 
fied by  an  assemblage  of  30,000  people  at  Reading,  where 
the  train  first  stopped,  and  where  a  bouquet  was  presented 
to  the  Princess.  The  Royal  yacht  passed  down  the 
Solent  amidst  a  salute  from  the  ships  of  war,  and  the 
sentiments  everywhere  apparent  throughout  the  country 
were  aptly  summarised  by  the  Poet  Laureate  in  the  lines — 

"  Clash,  ye  bells,  in  the  merry  March  air  : 
Flash,  ye  cities,  in  rivers  of  fire  s 
Welcome  her,  welcome  the  land's  desire  : — 
Alexandra !  " 

Within  two  months  of  his  marriage,  the  Prince  made 
his  first  appearance  as  a  public  speaker  by  attending  the 
Royal  Academy  dinner,  where  his  reception  was  most 
enthusiastic — not  only  on  his  own  account,  but,  as  several 
of  the  speakers  took  occasion  to  testify,  because  they  de- 
sired to  offer  their  heartfelt  congratulations  to  His  Royal 
Highness  on  his  marriage  with  a  princess  who  had  made 
so  deep  an  impression  on  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The 
Prince  was  greatly  touched  by  the  cordiality  of  his  recep- 
tion, and  spoke  with  deep  emotion,  but  in  an  exceedingly 
clear  and  pleasing  tone  of  voice  and  with  great  impressive- 
ness  of  manner.  It  is  noticeable  that  for  the  first  few 
years  of  his  public  experiences  the  Prirlfce's  speeches 
exhibit  great  brevity.  It  was  evident  that  he  felt  the 
responsibility  of  his  position,  and  was  anxious  not  to 
commit  himself  to  anything,  until  experience  and  study 
had  enabled  him  to  estimate  at  their  proper  value  the 
many  works  with  which  he  became  identified. 
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At  the  Royal  Academy  banquet  he  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  noble  example  of  his  beloved  and  lamented 
father  could  not  fail  to  encourage  and  stimulate  him,  and 
added  that,  whatever  his  own  shortcomings  might  be,  he 
might  at  least  presume  to  participate  in  the  interest  taken 
by  the  Prince  Consort  in  every  institution  which  tended 
to  encourage  Art  and  Science  in  the  country.  Adverting 
to  his  marriage,  he  desired  everyone  to  believe  how 
sincerely  he  appreciated  the  sentiments  which  had  been 
expressed  concerning  the  Princess,  and  declared  that  he 
was  only  speaking  her  mind  as  well  as  his  on  this  occa- 
sion. Neither  of  them,  he  added,  could  ever  forget  the 
manner  in  which  their  union  had  been  celebrated  through- 
out the  nation. 

Mr.  Thackeray  was  present,  and  spoke,  none  of  his 
hearers  realising  how  soon  his  career  was  to  be  cut  short 
by  death.  The  Prince  has  the  reputation  of  never  for- 
getting anyone  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  into  per- 
sonal contact;  and  some  months  later,  he  made  a  graceful 
allusion  to  the  deceased  novelist,  at  the  anniversary  of 
the  Royal  Literary  Fund,  declaring  that  his  loss  must  be 
deplored  in  all  literary  circles,  not  only  on  account  of  his 
works — for  they  were  lasting  evidence  of  his  genius — but 
because  Thackeray  was  an  active  manager  of  the  Fund, 
and  ever  ready  to  open  his  purse  for  the  relief  of  literary 
men  struggling  with  difficulties. 

On  June  8  the  Prince  and  Princess  were  entertained 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  Guildhall,  when  His  Royal 
Highness  took  up  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London,  to 
which  he  was  entitled  by  patrimony.  The  Corporation 
presented  him  with  a  copy  of  the  freedom,  enclosed  in  a 
casket  ;  and  subsequently  the  Lord  Mayor  led  off  in  a 
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quadrille  with  the  Princess,  the  Prince  having  the  Lady 
Mayoress  for  his  partner.  Altogether  the  entertainment 
was  worthy  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  city,  and  the 
brilliant  and  joyous  character  of  the  scene  was  declared 
to  have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  great- 
est city  of  the  commercial  world. 

A  week  later  the  Prince  and  Princess  attended  the 
Commemoration  at  Oxford,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  presented  him  with  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  in  the 
presence  of  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  Professors,  students 
and  visitors.  In  the  course  of  their  brief  visit,  their 
Royal  Highnesses  found  time  to  distribute  a  number  of 
prizes,  won  by  the  Rifle  Volunteers ;  to  open  a  bazaar,  in 
aid  of  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  in  the  gardens  of  St.  John's 
College  ;  and  to  inspect  the  exhibits  at  the  Horticultural 
Show.  Before  their  departure,  the  Prince  took  the 
Princess  over  his  former  residence  at  Frewen  Hall,  a  visit 
which  was  doubtless  fraught  with  interest  for  both. 

With  the  termination  of  the  Oxford  festivities  com- 
menced what  may  be  regarded  as  the  serious  business  of 
His  Royal  Highness'  public  life.  It  will  be  seen,  as  the 
narrative  proceeds,  that  the  Prince  has  identified  himself 
with  the  best  and  highest  life  of  the  nation,  encouraging 
Agriculture,  Science,  Art,  Music,  and  Education,  and 
showing  the  deepest  interest,  not  only  in  our  permanent 
charities,  but  also  in  those  efforts  which  have  been  made 
to  relieve  the  special  distress  resulting  from  unforeseen 
calamities,  or  from  the  paralysis  of  trade  in  certain  dis- 
tricts— a  distress  which  arises  from  causes  more  or  less 
transitory,  but  none  the  less  disastrous. 

The  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil  War,  by  paraly- 
sing the  cotton  market,  produced  results  so  calamitous  to 
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the  operatives  engaged  in  this  industry  that  they  are  pro- 
bably without  parallel  in  our  day  and  generation.  So 
serious  was  the  Cotton  Famine  thus  created,  that  large 
numbers  of  the  population  were  reduced  from  comfort  to 
misery  and  destitution,  owing  to  the  closing  of  the  cotton 
mills  in  Lancashire  during  the  winter  of  1862-3. 

More  than  half-a-million  of  people  applied  for  relief, 
and  the  weekly  loss  in  wages  amounted  approximately  to 
£170,000.  Few  countries  have  had  to  face  so  formidable 
a  shock  to  their  home  industries,  and  it  speaks  volumes 
for  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire,  that  while  measures 
were  speedily  taken  to  supplement  the  poor  law  system ; 
subscriptions  were  raised,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
India,  Australia,  Canada,  and  other  dependencies  of  the 
Crown,  which  exceeded  in  amount  the  sum  derived  from 
the  special  rates. 

Indeed,  so  universal  was  the  sympathy  excited,  that 
Germany,  France,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Holland,  Spain,  Italy, 
Brazil,  and  even  America,  opened  subscription  lists,  and 
remitted  large  sums  to  the  central  fund.  It  is  well  to 
record  this  action  of  foreign  countries,  because  England 
is  usually  so  prosperous  as  to  afford  no  opportunity  for 
such  an  expression  of  neighbourly  sympathy,  and  many 
of  us  are  apt  to  forget  now-a-days  this  spontaneous  action 
of  foreigners — dissatisfaction  having  been,  indeed,  not 
unfrequently  expressed,  by  certain  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, when  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  day  has  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  reciprocal  movement,  by  opening  a  fund 
for  the  relief  of  suffering  caused  by  some  sudden  calamity 
abroad — such  as  a  famine  in  China,  or  elsewhere.  The 
Prince  was  not  in  the  country  when  the  cotton  famine 
commenced,  but  he  took  occasion  to  show  his  practical 
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sympathy  by  forwarding  a  cheque  for  200  guineas  to  the 
relief  fund. 

Another  special  disaster  was  the  wreck  of  H.M.S. 
"  Orpheus,"  a  new  steam  corvette  having  21  guns  and  a 
complement  of  260  hands,  of  whom  166  perished.  The 
Prince  was  one  of  the  first  contributors  to  the  fund  raised 
in  aid  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  perished  ; 
and  he  also  was  among  the  first  to  identify  himself  with 
the  relief  of  the  fishermen  on  the  Island  of  Lewis,  who, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  were  reduced  to  "a  sad  state 
of  privation  in  the  course  of  1863. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  attempt  to  describe  in  detail 
all  the  functions  and  public  ceremonials  at  which  the 
Prince  has  been  present  during  the  last  twenty-eight  years, 
many  of  which  will,  however,  be  found  in  the  classified 
lists  which  are  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  this  work.  A 
special  interest  attaches  to  a  knowledge  of  the  particular 
institutions  with  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  connected 
themselves  at  the  commencement  of  their  public  career ; 
and  it  may  therefore  be  pointed  out,  that  it  was  their 
manifest  desire  to  help  forward  all  those  undertakings 
with  which  the  Prince  Consort  had  been  connected. 
Anyone  wishing  to  obtain  more  precise  information,  or  to 
identify  a  particular  institution  that  has  been  assisted, 
will  be  able  to  gather  this  from  the  lists  in  the  Appendix, 
as  care  has  been  taken  to  insert  the  dates  as  well  as  the 
other  details  of  interest  which  it  has  been  possible  to 
collect. 

However  anxious  the  Prince  and  Princess  may  have 
been  to  continue  the  good  works  commenced  by  the 
Prince  Consort,  they  would  have  been  more  (or  less)  than 
human,  had  they  not  been  actuated  by  certain  personal 
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preferences  as  well.  A  close  observer,  who  has  been  long 
identified  with  the  charities  of  this  country,  has  collected 
evidence  which  proves  to  demonstration,  that  this  element 
of  personal  liking  has  had  as  much  (if  not  more)  to  do 
with  the  establishment  of  free  institutions,  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  as  anything  that  can  be  mentioned. 

The  late  George  Moore,  whose  beneficence  and  liber- 
ality were  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  philanthropists, 
as  well  as  an  example  to  the  rich  in  all  countries,  is  re- 
ported to  have  had  one  remarkable  prejudice — against  a 
class  of  the  community,  to  whom  much  of  our  national 
greatness  is  due.  He  was  never  known,  or  so  it  is  stated, 
to  give  anything  to  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  sailors. 
The  reason  is  said  to  have  been  that  he  was  influenced  by 
a  strong  conviction  that  they  were  the  most  improvident 
of  all  classes,  and  failed  to  see  anything  but  culpability  in 
the  open-handed  and  happy-go-lucky  ways  which  have 
always  made  the  British  tar  so  prime  a  favorite.  As  an 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  a  special  defect,  lightly 
attributed  to  a  certain  class  of  people,  often  turns  out  to 
be  far  less  grave  than  was  supposed,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  ten  years  ago,  the  authorities  of  the  Dreadnought 
Seamen's  Hospital,  Greenwich,  established  a  system  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  seamen  to  contribute  regularly 
out  of  their  earnings  to  the  funds  of  that  charity,  and  that 
the  result  has  been  the  receipt  of  an  annual  sum  of  up- 
wards of  £1000  from  this  source,  the  backbone  of  the 
movement  in  its  early  days  being  the  regular  contribution 
of  small  sums  by  the,  crews  of  coasting  vessels. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state,  that  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  President  of  the  Dread- 
nought Hospital,  and  that  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
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heard,  a  few  years  ago,  that  his  brother  was  going  to 
preside  at  the  annual  meeting,  he  spontaneously  sent 
him  a  cheque  on  behalf  of  the  funds  of  this  charity. 

A  close  study  of  the  movements  of  their  Royal 
Highnesses  during  the  last  twenty-eight  years  would 
certainly  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have 
a  vspecial  sympathy  with  all  institutions  for  children, 
and  especially  with  those  which  relieve  any  form  of 
childish  suffering.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  first  time  the  Prince  and  Princess  appeared 
together  in  support  of  a  charity  was  at  the  re-opening 
of  the  British  Orphan  Asylum,  when  it  was  removed  from 
Clapham  to  Slough.  In  response  to  an  invitation  on 
behalf  of  the  governors,  His  Royal  Highness  declared  it 
to  be  a  privilege,  which  the  Princess  and  he  valued 
greatly,  to  have  their  names  associated  with  the  British 
Orphan  Asylum,  as  Vice-Patroness  and  Vice-Patron. 
He  further  expressed  the  opinion,  that  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  aid  for  such  an  institution,  as  he 
held  the  belief,  that  the  warm  interest  taken  in  it  by  the 
Queen  and  by  his  lamented  father — whom  he  aptly  de- 
scribed as  a  sympathiser  with  every  scheme  for  the  relief 
of  the  miserable — must  be  shared  by  many  other  people, 
who  would  find  their  highest  enjoyment  in  giving  a  home 
and  education  to  the  fatherless  and  destitute. 

That  he  was  justified  in  holding  this  opinion  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  large  sum  pre- 
sented in  purses  on  the  occasion,  one  gentleman  (Mr. 
Edward  Mackenzie)  contributed  £12,000.  It  was,  of 
course,  impossible  that  in  so  busy  a  year  the  Prince 
could  personally  take  part  in  many  public  ceremonies; 
and  it  is  further  worthy  of  notice  that  there  is  probably 
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no  better  managed  or  more  useful  institution  of  the  kind 
than  the  British  Orphan  Asylum,  which  had  the  distin- 
guished honour  of  being  selected  for  this  special  mark  of 
Royal  favour. 

As  an  index  to  the  volume  of  public  work  which 
devolves  upon  illustrious  persons,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  in  the  course  of  this  year  the  Prince  extended 
his  patronage,  accompanied  in  many  cases  by  liberal 
subscriptions,  to  eight  public  charities,  eight  hospitals 
and  asylums,  five  agricultural  societies,  eleven  learned 
and  scientific  societies,  including  the  Royal  Society,  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  the  Society 
of  Arts,  of  the  last  of  which  he  became  president — a 
position  whose  duties  he  has  ever  since  fulfilled  with 
singular  ability  and  diligence,  as  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  Society  will  cordially  admit.  His  Royal  Highness' 
first  act,  as  president,  was  to  promote  and  carry  through 
to  a  successful  issue  a  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
sending  British  workmen  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  with  a 
view  to  improving  their  mechanical  and  technical  know- 
ledge, and  making  them  better  acquainted  with  the  arts 
and  manufactures  of  the  various  European  countries. 

There  is  a  general,  and,  as  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  a  correct  impression  abroad  that  their  Royal 
Highnesses  are  in  the  habit  of  dispensing  a  large  amount 
of  private  charity,  of  which  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
obtain  information.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  matter 
for  congratulation,  that  the  Prince  should  have  identified 
himself,  from  the  outset,  with  the  Mendicity  Society,  than 
which  no  benevolent  organisation  does  better  or  more 
thorough  work.    Unfortunately  its  unostentatious  charac- 
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ter  renders  its  subscription  list  smaller  than  could  be 
wished  by  those  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
dispensation  and  proper  expenditure  of  charitable  gifts  of 
all  descriptions.  Besieged  with  appeals  for  help  as  most 
people  who  have  any  reputation  for  means  or  liberality 
are  now-a-days,  it  would  be  an  immense  gain,  and  would 
tend  to  prevent  much  imposition,  if  everybody  so  circum- 
stanced would  follow  the  example  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
by  becoming  a  subscriber  to  the  Mendicity  Society,  and 
by  employing  its  agents  to  investigate  every  case,  before 
consenting  to  relieve  it. 

The  only  public  ceremonial  in  the  north  of  England 
attended  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  during  the  first  year 
of  their  married  life,  was  the  opening  of  the  Town  Hall, 
Halifax,  in  August,  1863.  Here,  as  everywhere,  they  met 
with  the  warmest  of  welcomes  and  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  receptions,  and  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  passed  off 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  everybody.  Halifax  was  full 
to  repletion  with  visitors  drawn  from  all  classes  of  the 
community,  who  came,  not  only  from  the  neighbouring 
towns,  but  from  far  distant  places  as  well. 

During  1864,  and  the  three  subsequent  years,  their 
Royal  Highnesses  engaged  in  various  works  of  a  philan- 
thropic character,  but  these  public  appearances  were  far 
fewer  then  than  in  later  years.  This  was,  no  doubt,  in  a 
measure  due  to  the  special  claims  of  a  young  family,  but 
still  more  to  the  desire  of  the  Prince  to  acquaint  himself, 
gradually,  with  the  claims  and  needs  of  the  great  and 
varied  interests,  represented  by  the  hospitals,  orphanages, 
and  other  charities,  societies,  and  undertakings  which 
desired  to  secure  his  patronage.  In  this  connection  it  is 
noteworthy  that  when  once  the  Prince  and  Princess  have 
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taken  up  a  subject,  their  interest  and  sympathy  usually 
increase,  rather  than  diminish,  as  years  roll  by.  An 
institution  once  patronised  by  either,  or  both,  has  never 
approached  their  Royal  Highnesses,  with  any  good  cause, 
without  finding  them  ready  and  anxious  to  promote  its 
development,  or  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  moment. 

The  birth  of  Prince  Albert  Victor,  on  the  8th  January, 
1864,  was  an  event  of  national  importance,  besides  a  cause 
of  much  happiness  to  both  parents.  The  young  Prince 
was  christened  on  10th  March,  the  anniversary  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  amidst 
great  rejoicings. 

Another  domestic  event  was  the  subscription  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  towards  the 
erection  of  the  Royal  Mausoleum  at  Windsor. 

During  the  course  of  this  year  the  Prince  and  Princess 
visited  Denmark  and,  subsequently,  Stockholm,  that 
beautiful  city,  justly  famed  as  the  Venice  of  the  North. 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  were  absent  two  monthsaltogether, 
and  seem  not  only  to  have  been  accorded  a  grand  reception, 
but  to  have  had  a  most  enjoyable  holiday. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  visited  Cambridge  in  the 
summer,  the  Prince  taking  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Here 
the  Princess  performed  her  first  public  act  by  opening  the 
Cambridge  School  of  Art.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  Hunstanton  Convalescent  Home,  which  was  opened 
by  the  Princess  in  1879,  was  designed  by  a  former  pupil 
of  the  Cambridge  School  of  Art.  The  Prince  attended 
his  first  public  dinner,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund.  He  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  make  the  proceedings  a  success,  and  made 
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more  than  one  good  point  during  the  evening.  He  took 
occasion  to  point  out  that  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
Royal  Literary  Fund  is  that  it  is  not  limited  to  our  own 
countrymen,  but  that  its  benefits  are  often  extended  to 
literary  men  of  other  nations — a  circumstance  which  led 
him  to  mention  that  there  was  a  similar  institution  in 
France,  the  foundation  of  which  dated  from  1857,  which 
was  limited  to  scientific  men  only.  He  believed  the  for- 
mation of  a  Literary  Society  was  contemplated  in  France, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  two  might  be  affiliated  as 
sister  institutions,  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

The  Prince  declared  himself  to  be  much  impressed  by 
the  method  pursued  in  giving  assistance,  all  aid  being  ren- 
dered with  a  secrecy  so  sacredly  observed,  that  since  the 
foundation  of  this  corporation  in  1790,  not  a  single  case 
of  any  indiscretion  had  occurred,  while  many  eminent  men, 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  incapacitated  from  carrying 
on  their  labours,  and  from  making  their  talents  known  to 
the  world,  had  been  enabled,  without  loss  of  self-respect, 
to  accept  assistance,  which  in  some  cases  had  proved  so 
valuable,  as  to  call  forth  special  acknowledgment  from 
the  literary  men  thus  assisted,  when  they  came  to  occupy 
an  assured  position  in  later  years.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  Prince  felicitously  toasted  the  ladies  in  these 
words  :  "  In  the  presence  of  a  society  accustomed  to  culti- 
vate with  such  signal  success  the  flowers  of  literature,  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  forget  the  flowers  of  society". 

About  this  time  the  Prince  also  extended  his  patronage 
to  the  Royal  General  Theatrical  Fund,  and  he  recognised 
the  importance  of  supporting,  by  liberal  subscriptions  to 
the  Endowment  Fund,  the  Corps  of  Commissionaires, 
valuable,  not  only  to  retired  soldiers  and  sailors,  but  to 
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the  public  at  large.  He  manifested  his  special  interest  in 
sport  by  subscribing  one  hundred  guineas  to  the  Lord's 
Cricket  Ground  Purchase  Fund,and  by  giving  his  patronage 
to  the  Civil  Service  Cricket  Club,  as  well  as  to  various 
Regattas,  Farmers'  Steeplechases,  and  Highland  Gather- 
ings. 

Much  excitement  was  caused  in  this  year  by  the  bursting 
of  the  Bradfield  reservoir,  by  which  270  persons  lost  their 
lives,  and  property  to  the  value  of  a  million  pounds  sterling 
was  destroyed.  Upwards  of  £12,000  was  subscribed  at 
the  time,  the  Prince  being  one  of  the  earliest  contributors. 
Another  disaster  which  enlisted  His  Royal  Highness' 
practical  sympathy  was  the  wreck  of  H.M.S.  "  Racehorse," 
in  the  China  seas,  ninety  persons  out  of  a  crew  of  ninety- 
nine  being  lost. 

An  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  year  was  the 
founding  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  Fund.  For  years 
public  attention  had  been  gradually  drawn  to  the  enormous 
increase  of  the  population  of  the  Metropolis,  and  to  the 
attendant  evils  and  hardships  of  the  poorer  classes.  Every 
year  some  50,000  souls  were  added  to  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  but,  relatively  speaking,  nothing  was  done  to 
increase  the  agencies  which  provided  for  the  spiritual  and 
moral  welfare  of  these  people.  Accordingly  the  Bishop  of 
London's  Fund  was  established,  for  supplying  the  spiritual 
wants  of  London  and  its  suburbs.  Its  objects  were  to 
secure  the  provision  of  missionary  clergy,  labouring  in  the 
diocese,  but  confined  in  their  operations  to  particular 
parishes ;  to  build,  or  secure,  parsonage  houses,  schools, 
mission  buildings,  and  churches ;  to  assist  towards  the 
endowment  in  special  cases;  and  to  further  other  objects 
for  strengthening  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  for  evan- 
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gelising  the  population  of  the  Metropolis.  To  this  fund 
the  Prince  subscribed  £1000 ;  and  so  successful  has  been 
the  appeal  for  help  that  nearly  £800,000  has  been  raised 
during  the  last  twenty-six  years.  Most  of  this  money 
has  been  expended  upon  grants  in  aid  of  150  permanent 
churches,  139  of  which  are  parochial,  with  separate  districts 
and  endowments,  ministering  to  a  population  of  nearly  a 
million  souls.  Some  250  clergy,  in  addition  to  many  lay- 
agents,  Scripture-readers,  and  mission  women,  have  been 
constantly  engaged,  owing  to  the  assistance  afforded  by 
this  fund. 

It  is  further  noteworthy  that  132  of  these  churches 
have  now  permanent  revenues,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  upwards  of  £46,000  per  annum.  Still,  much  remains 
to  be  done.  Some  of  the  clergy  in  these  new  parishes, 
most  of  which  are  very  poor,  are  heavily  burdened  in  their 
efforts  to  maintain  the  existing  organisations.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  diocese  of  London  (though  this  diocese  has 
been  reduced  considerably  in  area  since  the  inauguration 
of  the  fund),  receives  an  increase  of  nearly  40,000  each 
year ;  and  the  moral,  social,  and  spiritual  care  of  this  vast 
number  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  entails  a  work 
of  great  magnitude,  which  needs,  and  should  continuously 
receive,  year  by  year,  more  and  more  support  from  the 
wealthy.  No  nobler  effort  can  be  conceived,  than  that 
made  by  this  fund,  to  spread  amongst  the  poorest  classes 
of  London  the  teachings  and  the  consolations  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

In  1865,  the  Prince  made  his  first  State  visit  to  Ire- 
land, where  he  opened  the  International  Exhibition  of 
Dublin,  on  9th  May.  The  Princess  was  unable  to  accom- 
pany her  husband,  and  her  absence,  which  was  unavoid- 
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able,  caused  much  regret  amongst  all  classes.  The  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Dublin,  and  the  Mayors  of 
Cork,  Waterford,  and  Londonderry,  were  among  those 
who  received  the  Prince  ;  indeed,  the  occasion  was  utilised 
for  a  great  municipal  function,  as  the  Lord  Mayors  of 
London  and  York  and  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh 
were  also  present. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  took  occasion  to  point  out, 
that  international  exhibitions,  such  as  that  which  the 
Prince  had  just  opened,  owed  their  origin  to  the  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  influence  of  the  Prince  Consort ;  and  the 
Prince,  in  replying,  expressed  a  hope,  that  the  exhibition 
might  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  and  to  the 
happiness  of  her  inhabitants,  seeing  that  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fine  arts — in  themselves  so  powerful  an 
auxiliary  in  the  civilisation  and  refinement  of  the  human 
race — had  been  an  important  object  in  all  such  exhibitions, 
and  had  already  produced  satisfactory  results. 

At  home,  the  Prince  began  to  identify  himself  with,  as 
well  as  to  display  great  personal  interest  in,  the  working 
classes.  Early  in  March,  he  drove  to  South  London,  in 
order  to  visit,  in  an  unofficial  way,  an  exhibition  which 
had  been  promoted  there  by  the  working  men.  Up  to  the 
time  of  this  visit  little  notice  had  been  taken  of  the  exhibi- 
tion by  the  general  public,  but  the  Prince  displayed  so 
much  genuine  interest  and  made  so  many  purchases,  that 
he  not  only  won  the  hearts  of  the  people,  but  secured 
success  to  their  venture.  The  enthusiasm  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  exhibitors  at  this  unexpected  visit  knew  no 
bounds,  and  more  than  one  poor  fellow  begged  the  Prince 
to  accept  his  exhibit  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion.  These 
offers  His  Royal  Highness  good-naturedly,  but  firmly, 
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declined,  insisting  on  his  part  that  he  should  claim  a 
visitor's  right  to  select  and  pay  for  such  articles  as  took 
his  fancy. 

The  Prince  further  showed  his  personal  interest  in 
associations  connected  with  the  working  classes  by  pro- 
mising an  annual  subscription  to  the  Working  Men's  Club 
and  Institute  Union,  as  well  as  giving  a  donation  to  the 
Working  Men's  College,  Great  Ormond  Street.  In  May, 
His  Royal  Highness,  who  had  already  become  a  liberal 
patron  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  opened  the 
International  Reformatory  Exhibition  in  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  Islington,  the  outcome  of  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
devoted  labours,  which  have  been  fruitful  in  results,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
The  first  of  its  kind,  it  was  designed  to  encourage  the 
technical  education  and  training  of  Reformatory  children 
of  both  sexes,  by  showing  the  practicability  of  taking  the 
poorest  and  most  neglected  of  them,  literally  from  the 
gutter,  and  teaching  them  such  handicrafts  and  trades  as 
would  enable  them  to  earn  a  respectable  livelihood. 

Two  hundred  British  institutions  sent  contributions  of 
work,  and  a  large  number  were  also  received  from  America 
and  other  foreign  countries,  many  of  which  sent  personal 
representatives  to  the  exhibition.  The  Prince  took  occa- 
sion to  allude  to  the  presence  of  these  representatives  as 
evidence  of  a  wide-spread  belief  in  the  value  of  all  such 
international  exhibitions,  as  promoting  the  growth  of  those 
Christian  and  kindly  feelings  towards  each  other,  which 
should  animate  the  whole  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  Princess  was  again  unable  to  be  present,  but  the 
youthful  exhibitors  were  delighted  at  the  interest  displayed 
in  their  work,  and  much  gratified  to  hear  that  many  of  the 
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articles  purchased  by  His  Royal  Highness  were  selected, 
because  he  knew  they  would  please  the  Princess. 

Two  relatively  small  matters  may  be  mentioned  here. 
The  congested  condition  of  the  traffic  at  Hyde  Park  Corner 
having  excited  the  Prince's  concern,  as  a  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  co-operated  with  others  in  securing  an 
improvement,  aud  sent  a  cheque  for  £500  towards  the 
expenditure  necessarily  involved  (he  has  also  given  £250 
to  the  recent  improvements  just  completed).  Again,  the 
premises  occupied  by  the  Union  at  Cambridge  proving 
too  small  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  the  Prince,  on 
having  his  attention  called  to  the  fact,  displayed  his  in- 
terest in  his  old  haunts  and  associations  by  sending  a 
contribution. 

Prince  George  of  Wales  was  born  on  3rd  June,  and 
subsequently  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  paid  a 
pleasant  visit  to  Cornwall,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
descended  the  famous  Botalloch  mine. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  that  England  was 
deprived  by  death  of  one  of  her  greatest  statesmen,  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  four  ministries ;  Home  Secretary,  under  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  afterwards  Prime  Minister  for  nine 
years.  Lord  Palmerston  had  always  taken  the  liveliest 
interest  in  the  progress  and  education  of  the  Prince,  who 
often  consulted  the  veteran  statesman  and  regarded  him 
as  one  of  his  most  valued  friends. 

The  year  1866  has  been  called  the  Cholera  Year," 
owing  to  an  epidemic  of  that  disease  which  appeared  in  this 
country.  There  had  been  a  sudden  outbreak  in  Normandy 
in  the  previous  October,  the  disease  being  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  over  from  Newfoundland  in  a  fishing  vessel; 
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but,  as  it  was  also  present  during  the  same  year  at  Genoa 
and  Naples,  as  well  as  in  various  cities  in  France,  includ- 
ing Paris,  the  Newfoundland  theory  was  open  to  grave 
doubt.  The  English  epidemic,  though  causing  much 
alarm,  did  not  prove  nearly  so  serious  as  it  had  done  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  This  may  be  gathered  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  mortality  returns  for  the  year  were 
not  materially  affected,  while  the  deaths  in  Austria  were 
very  numerous,  at  least  100,000  people  succumbing  to  the 
fatal  influences  of  the  epidemic.  A  relief  fund  was,  however, 
opened  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  ultimately  reached  the 
sum  of  £70,000.  The  intermittent  character  of  the  epidemic 
may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Prince  sent 
two  donations  of  £75  each,  in  addition  to  a  sum  of  £200 
to  be  distributed  through  the  Bishop  of  London's  Fund. 

Two  awful  colliery  explosions — one  at  Barnsley,  the 
other  in  Staffordshire — excited  a  widespread  interest 
which  resulted  in  the  pouring  in  of  liberal  subscriptions  from 
all  classes,  from  the  Prince  downwards.  Nearly  four 
hundred  men  and  boys  lost  their  lives  by  the  first  disaster, 
and  upwards  of  a  hundred  by  the  latter. 

In  August  the  city  of  York  was  full  of  rejoicing,  in 
expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  and 
their  children,  en  route  for  Studley  Royal,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon.  The  reception  of  the  Royal 
visitors  was  remarkable  for  its  heartiness,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  which  their  Royal 
Highnesses  have  ever  been  accorded.  In  the  course  of 
their  stay  they  occupied  a  suite  of  apartments  at  Bishops- 
thorpe,  in  the  same  corridor  as  that  in  which  the  late 
Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  Princess  Victoria  stayed  in  1837, 
when  visiting  York  to  attend  a  musical  festival. 
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An  unpleasant  incident  in  the  proceedings  was  a  down- 
pour of  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents  before  noon,  but  the 
Prince  stood  up  in  the  carriage  bareheaded,  braving  the 
elements,  so  that  the  people  might  be  spared  as  much 
disappointment  as  possible.  Visits  were  paid  to  the 
Agricultural,  Horticultural,  and  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts 
Exhibitions.  A  memorial  window  to  the  Prince  Consort 
was  unveiled,  and  both  the  Prince  and  Princess  were 
present  at  an  evening  service  in  the  cathedral. 

The  Prince  had  early  evinced  a  leaning  towards 
science,  having  as  a  boy  attended  the  late  Mr.  Faraday's 
lectures,  and  was  greatly  interested  in  a  visit  paid  to  the 
Crewe  Steel  Works  in  the  course  of  the  year,  where  he 
minutely  inspected  the  details  of  a  new  process  which  was 
much  thought  of  at  the  time. 

In  1867  the  Prince  was  invited  to  accept  the  Master- 
ship of  the  Company  of  Trinity  House,  which  has  been 
held  by  many  princes  and  statesmen,  including  William 
IV.,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Lord  Palmerston.  He, 
however,  declined  the  honour  (as  the  Deputy-Master  took 
occasion  to  state  at  the  banquet)  with  graceful  delicacy, 
offering  the  suggestion  that  it  should  be  bestowed  upon 
his  sailor  brother  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  whom  His 
Royal  Highness  considered  better  qualified  to  undertake 
its  duties. 

The  next  noteworthy  appearance  of  the  Prince  was  at 
the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  North  Stafford- 
shire Infirmary,  Hartshill,  when  the  Princess  also  was 
present.  This  Institution  supplies  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  self-respect  and  independence  of  certain  of  the 
working  classes  ;  the  Staffordshire  potters  not  only  con- 
tribute the  whole  annual  cost  of  the  medical  treatment 
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ol  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  children,  but  subscribe 
fully  £500  a  year  in  addition,  as  a  free  gift  to  the  Infirmary, 
to  be  expended  on  behalf  of  those  patients,  not  of  the  artisan 
class,  who  would  otherwise  be  unprovided  for.  Their 
noble  example  has  been  by  no  means  unfruitful  in  results  ; 
indeed,  there  is  considerable  reason  for  believing  that  the 
movement  among  the  working  classes,  in  the  direction  of 
subscribing  methodically  to  medical  charities,  takes  its 
origin  largely,  if  not  entirely,  from  this  Institution.  An 
account  of  the  ceremony  and  other  particulars  will  be 
found  elsewhere,  but  it  is  desirable  to  record  the  facts  here 
stated,  as  evidence  of  the  wisdom  which  their  Royal 
Highnesses  have  shown  in  the  bestowal  of  their  patronage. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  buildings  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  was  also  laid  by  the  Prince.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century,  there  could  not  have  been  more  than 
four  million  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  whole  world, 
these  being  printed  in  some  fifty  languages  at  the  most. 
When,  however,  the  Prince  laid  the  foundation  stone  in 
June,  1866,  the  number  of  Bibles  then  in  circulation  ex- 
ceeded fifty  millions  and  a  quarter,  and  were  printed  in 
one  hundred  and  seventy-three  languages  and  dialects — a 
result  due  largely  to  the  work  of  the  Society,  which  had 
spent  six  millions  of  money  in  the  furtherance  of  its 
objects. 

Only  sixty-three  years  previously,  Mr.  Wilberforce  and 
a  few  of  his  friends  had  met  by  candle-light,  in  a  small 
room  in  a  dingy  counting-house,  to  establish  the  Bible 
Society.  As  the  Prince  observed,  the  proceedings  then 
inaugurated  might  well  be  contrasted  with  this  obscure 
beginning. 
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He  also  took  occasion  to  point  out  that  his  grandfather, 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  had  warmly  advocated  the  claims  of 
the  Bible  Society,  and  that  the  two  modern  versions  of 
the  Scriptures  most  widely  circulated — the  German  and 
the  English — were  both,  in  their  origin,  connected  with 
his  family.  Martin  Luther's  translation  was  executed 
under  the  protection  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  a  collateral 
ancestor  of  the  late  Prince  Consort ;  whilst,  with  regard 
to  the  work  of  William  Tyndale,  the  foundation  of  the 
present  authorised  English  version,  it  was  introduced 
with  the  sanction  of  that  Royal  ancestor  of  the  Queen, 
who  first  desired  that  the  Bible  should  have  a  free  course 
through  Christendom,  and  especially  in  his  own  realm.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  add,  that  the  Bible  Society  now 
issues  about  four  million  copies  of  the  Scriptures  annually, 
and  that,  mainly  under  its  auspices,  the  Bible  has  been 
translated  into  280  languages  or  dialects. 

The  year  1867  commenced  badly.  The  whole  country 
was  roused  to  a  state  of  indignation  by  the  explosion  at 
Clerkenwell  Prison,  which  proved  to  be  the  work  of 
certain  Fenians,  and  had  for  its  object  the  destruction  of 
the  House  of  Detention  in  which  Bourke  and  Casey  were 
confined,  under  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  Upwards  of 
forty  innocent  people  were  injured,  including  many  chil- 
dren, several  of  whom  were  maimed  for  life.  The  sufferers 
were  speedily  conveyed  to  the  wards  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  of  which  Institution  the  Prince  became  President, 
and  which  he  visited  twice,  in  conjunction  with  the  Princess, 
with  a  view  to  seeing  and  sympathising  with  the  sufferers 
from  the  Clerkenwell  explosion. 

The  Prince  subsequently  spoke  of  this  terrible  event 
as  having  displayed  to  all  men  the  excellent  organisation 
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of  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  the  admirable  adaptibility  of 
its  arrangements  to  such  an  emergency.  He  declared 
that  his  visit  to  the  forty  patients  who  were  safely  housed 
in  the  hospital  convinced  him  that  the  sufferers  were 
receiving  every  possible  attention.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  Princess  had  long  desired  to  see  the  alterations 
and  additions  to  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  when  her  sym- 
pathies were  quickened  by  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent 
victims  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy,  she  hurried  off  with  the 
Prince  to  the  hospital,  and  so  was  able  to  give  expression  to 
her  feelings  of  commiseration  in  person,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  satisfy  herself  as  to  the  management  of  the  Institution. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  on  this  occasion  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  which 
occupies  a  portion  of  the  hospital  site — this  site,  indeed, 
constituting  a  parish,  and  comprising  the  whole  of  the 
parochial  area.  This  unique  state  of  affairs  has  had  an 
important  influence  upon  the  expenditure  of  the  hospital 
since  1864.  Many  similar  institutions  were  in  that  year 
rated  for  the  purposes  of  the  poor-law  at  a  considerable 
annual  cost  to  the  managers.  St.  Bartholomew's  was, 
however,  a  law  to  itself  on  this  question ;  and  as  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  were  members  of  the 
hospital  staff,  and  the  parishioners  were  all  either  patients 
or  officials,  it  can  readily  be  believed  that  no  rate  was 
levied  on  the  hospital  buildings,  and  that  none  has  ever 
been  paid.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  another 
Royal  hospital,  St.  Thomas',  which  occupies  one  of  the 
finest  of  sites  and  is  the  admiration  and  wonder  of 
foreigners,  is  rated  so  heavily  by  the  authorities  of 
Lambeth  parish  that  the  governors  have  been  reluctantly 
compelled,  for  years  past,  to  keep  unoccupied  a  large 
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number  of  beds,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  con- 
stantly filled  by  patients  of  the  poorer  classes. 

Ever  ready  to  seize  a  point  and  to  make  it,  his  Royal 
Highness  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  of  being  present, 
in  the  following  year,  at  the  Annual  View  Drill,  to  point 
out,  that  complete  as  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  un- 
doubtedly was  in  most  respects,  there  was  still  wanting  a 
Convalescent  Hospital,  to  which  patients  might  be  sent 
on  arriving  at  that  crisis  in  their  illness  which  has  been 
well  described  as  a  state  when  disease  has  ceased  and 
health  has  to  be  restored.  This  want  has  since  been 
supplied  by  the  munificence  of  one  individual,  Mr.  Kettle- 
well  who  sent  the  treasurer  a  cheque  for  £15,000  to 
defray  the  cost  of  building  such  an  institution  at  Swan- 
ley,  which  was  formally  opened  by  the  Prince  in  1885. 
The  site  was  given  by  another  governor  of  the  hospital, 
whilst  the  chapel,  complete  in  all  respects  excepting  an 
organ,  which  was  subsequently  given  by  Sir  James  Tyler, 
was  built  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Homan,  all  three  gentlemen  being 
governors  of  the  Institution.  Sceptics  are  requested  to 
mark  these  facts  when  they  next  feel  moved  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  Royal  patronage,  or  to  declare  that  the 
suggestions  of  personages  of  high  rank  have  never  any 
value  and  seldom  any  point. 

In  the  same  year  the  Prince  identified  himself  with 
the  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution — the  envy  of 
foreigners  and  the  pride  of  the  British  people.  This  step, 
combined  with  his  patronage  and  support  of  the  Merchant 
Seamen's  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Sailor's  Home,  gives 
proof  of  the  importance  the  Prince  rightly  attaches  to  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  which  is,  in  truth,  the  backbone  of 
England's  greatness.    To  mark  the  occasion  the  Lord 
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Mayor  placed  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mansion  House 
at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities  of  the  Lifeboat  Institu- 
tion, and  it  was  crowded  with  a  representative  and  dis- 
tinguished assemblage.  The  Prince  declared  that  of  all 
the  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions  in  the  country, 
there  were  few  which  demanded  our  sympathy  more,  or 
in  which  more  genuine  interest  was  felt.  It  differed  in 
one  respect  from  most  other  charitable  institutions, 
because,  although  valuable  lives  may  be  saved  by  all, 
they  can  only  be  saved  in  those  cases  with  which  this 
Society  is  concerned,  at  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  other  lives. 
It  was  matter  for  congratulation,  not  only  that  lifeboats  had 
been  provided  on  our  own  coasts,  but  that  our  example  in 
this  matter  had  been  imitated  by  many  foreign  maritime 
countries,  who  had  chosen  the  National  Lifeboat  Institu- 
tion as  a  model  upon  which  to  construct  similar  societies. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Institution,  it  may  be  added,  is 
upwards  of  £70,000  per  annum,  and  awards  to  the  money 
value  of  nearly  £100,000  have  been  granted  to  many  brave 
men  and  women  who  have  assisted  in  saving  lives  from 
shipwrecked  vessels.  It  is  fitting  that  the  present  secre- 
tary of  the  Institution  should  be  a  descendant  of  the 
Dibdin  whose  naval  songs  are  household  words  with 
sailors  all  the  world  over. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  was  opened  in  this  year,  but  the 
Prince  took  no  part  in  the  undertaking,  although  His 
Royal  Highness  has  been  identified  with  every  similar 
exhibition  of  any  importance  from  that  time  onwards. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  Albert  Hall  was  laid  on 
20th  May  by  the  Queen,  the  Prince  being  present.  This 
building  was  the  outcome  of  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
with  which  the  name  of  the  Prince  Consort  is  so  closely 
and  honourably  associated, 
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BRIGHT  DAYS  AND  DARK. 
1868-1872. 

"  Now  let  us  thank  the  Eternal  Power ;  convinced 
That  Heaven  but  tries  our  virtue  by  affliction, 
That  oft  the  cloud  which  wraps  the  present  hour 
Serves  but  to  brighten  all  our  future  days." 

—  John  Brown. 

There  is  abundant  evidence,  as  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  that  the  Prince  has  always  laid  himself  out  to  en- 
courage national  life  and  aspirations.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  Ireland,  he  has  not  contented  himself  with  periodical 
visits  (invariably  followed  by  liberal  contributions  to  its 
charities),  but  has  also  extended  his  support  to  those 
institutions  which,  though  situated  in  England,  confine 
themselves  to  meeting  the  wants  of  natives  of  the  sister 
Isle.  He  once  described  the  festival  of  St.  Patrick,  which 
is  annually  celebrated  in  London  by  a  dinner,  as  not  only 
a  festival  in  aid  of  a  charity,  but  also  an  occasion  when 
Irishmen  living  in  London  might  meet  together  without 
sectarian  feelings  or  political  allusions.  Such  meetings 
he  considered  very  beneficial,  and  the)'  must  be  all  the 
more  so,  when  their  main  object  was  the  furtherance  of 
so  excellent  an  institution  as  the  Benevolent  Society  of 
St.  Patrick. 
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The  Prince's  first  experience  of  these  proceedings 
made  him  acquainted  with  a  special  feature  of  the  enter- 
tainment. .  Immediately  after  dinner,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  speeches,  it  is  customary  for  the  band 
to  play  the  well-known  tune  of  "  St.  Patrick's  Day," 
whilst  the  children  of  the  schools  enter  the'  room,  march 
round  the  tables,  and  receive  from  the  guests  an  abundant 
supply  of  sweetmeats  and  other  good  things  to  be  enjoyed 
at  their  leisure.  Prompt  to  seize  an  opportunity  for  en- 
forcing a  practical  lesson,  the  Prince  drew  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  the  Benevolent  Society  of  St.  Patrick  not 
only  educated  the  children  and  taught  them  various 
trades,  but  that  during  the  severe  winter  weather,  when 
many  poor  people  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  employment, 
a  daily  meal  was  given  to  such  of  the  children  as  might 
be  in  want  of  it.  He  declared  that  experience  proved  that 
this  practice  was  of  much  assistance  to  both  parents  and 
children,  and  must  be  regarded  as  most  satisfactory. 
This  was  said  more  than  twenty  years  ago — that  is,  long 
before  the  movement  in  favour  of  free  dinners  was  thought 
of.  It  well  illustrates  the  foresight  which  has  charac- 
terised many  of  the  utterances  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

In  the  same  way,  as  in  duty  bound,  the  Prince  has 
identified  himself  with  Welshmen.  Thus,  he  was  present 
on  St.  David's  Day  at  the  festival  of  the  Society  of 
Ancient  Britons,  now  better  known  as  the  High  School 
for  Welsh  Girls,  where  poor  children  of  Welsh  parents 
residing  in  London  are  educated.  This  society  was 
founded  on  St.  David's  Day,  1715,  being  the  birthday  of 
Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales ;  and  George  III.  became  its 
patron.  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  whose  loss  was 
much  lamented,  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  well- 
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being  of  this  society,  and  at  her  death  the  national  feeling 
found  expression  in  a  subscription  to  it  which  proved 
sufficient  to  educate  fifty  additional  children. 

The  distress  arising  from  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine 
having  ceased,  the  gratitude  of  the  work-people  of  Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire,  for  the  substantial  aid 
rendered  them  in  their  hour  of  trial,  found  expression  in 
the  presentation  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
in  their  name,  of  a  handsome  window,  which  was  put  up 
in  the  Guildhall.  At  the  ceremony,  many  speakers  testi- 
fied to  the  resignation  and  patience  with  which  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people  were  borne.  The  lessons  of  the  famine 
have  not  been  lost,  and  the  evidence  which  it  afforded  of 
the  practicability  of  converting  skilled  artisans  into  cap- 
able labourers  who  are  able  to  wield  the  spade  with  as 
great  facility  as  the  best  navvies,  was  not  the  least  im- 
portant result  of  this  terrible  calamity. 

It  is  wonderful,  however,  how  soon  the  teachings  of 
such  experiences  are  forgotten,  for  it  was  only  in  the 
winter  of  1887-8,  when  great  distress  prevailed  in 
London,  that  a  member  of  Parliament,  who  is  probably 
the  most  experienced  of  modern  contractors,  maintained 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  put  watchmakers, 
painters,  plumbers,  and  other  artisans  to  spade  work,  with 
a  view  to  preparing  them  for  emigration.  He  contended 
that  they  were  physically  unfit  for  such  employment,  and 
that  any  public  works  carried  out  by  their  labour  must  be 
so  inferior  as  to  be  practically  worthless. 

Fortunately  there  were  amongst  the  gentlemen  forming 
the  conference  of  residents  at  Paddington — who  had  or- 
ganised themselves,  at  the  invitation  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  to  deal  with  the  distress  of  that  district — some, 
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who,  remembering  the  cotton  famine  and  its  lessons, 
determined  to  repeat  the  experiment.  A  recreation 
ground  was  needed  for  the  district,  and  a  number  of  the 
unemployed  were  accordingly  engaged  to  convert  an  avail- 
able piece  of  land  into  a  public  park.  The  men  were 
selected  on  account  of  their  necessities,  and  the  result  was 
such,  that  the  contractor  referred  to,  after  carefully  in- 
specting the  work,  had  the  manliness  to  declare  that  it 
was  excellent  in  all  respects,  and  that  it  proved  his  original 
contention  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

In  the  year  1868  the  Prince  and  Princess  paid  their 
long  promised  visit  to  Ireland,  and  their  entrance  to 
Dublin  is  memorable  from  the  circumstance  that  no  troops 
were  present  in  the  streets,  and  that  entire  reliance  was 
placed  on  the  loyalty  and  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people, 
who  themselves  kept  the  roadway  open,  and  everywhere 
manifested  the  warmest  interest  in  the  visitors.  On  the 
Prince's  being  installed  as  a  Knight  of  St.  Patrick,  the  sword 
worn  by  George  IV.  was  used.  There  were  various  festi- 
vities, including  the  conferring  of  the  Degree  of  LL.D.  by 
the  Dublin  University,  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  Edmund 
Burke,  and  a  review  in  the  Phoenix  Park.  The  Prince 
found  occasion  to  renew  a  hope  he  had  formerly  expressed, 
that  he  might  be  instrumental  in  evincing  to  the  country, 
in  the  name  of  his  Sovereign  and  mother,  Her  Majesty's 
good-will  and  friendship  towards  Ireland.  He  also  ex- 
pressed the  gratification  of  the  Princess  and  himself  at  the 
hearty  reception  which  had  been  accorded  to  them,  not 
only  by  the  higher  classes,  but  by  the  sons  of  the  soil  as  well ; 
and  begged  to  offer  his  thanks  to  the  whole  Irish  people. 

The  visit  lasted  ten  days,  and  during  that  time,  as  the 
Times  recorded :  "  There  were  presentations  and  recep- 
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tions,  and  receiving  and  answering  addresses,  processions, 
walking,  riding  and  driving,  in  morning  and  evening, 
military,  academic,  and  mediaeval  attire.  The  Prince 
had  to  breakfast,  lunch,  dine,  and  sup,  with  more  or  less 
publicity,  every  twenty-four  hours.  He  had  to  go  twice 
to  races,  with  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  people  about 
him ;  to  review  a  small  army  and  make  a  tour  in  the 
Wicklow  Mountains,  of  course  everywhere  receiving  ad- 
dresses under  canopies  and  dining  in  state  under  galleries 
full  of  spectators. 

"  He  visited  and  inspected  institutions,  colleges,  uni- 
versities, academies,  libraries,  and  cattle  shows.  He  had 
to  take  a  very  active  part  in  assemblies  of  from  several 
hundred  to  several  thousand  dancers,  and  always  to  select 
for  his  partners  the  most  important  personages.  He  had 
to  introduce  the  statue  of  Burke  to  the  wind  and  rain  of 
his  country.  He  had  to  listen  to  many  speeches  suffi- 
ciently to  know  when  and  what  to  answer.  He  had  to 
examine  with  respectful  interest  pictures,  books,  anti- 
quities, relics,  manuscripts,  specimens,  bones,  fossils,  prize 
beasts,  and  works  of  Irish  art.  He  had  never  to  be 
unequal  to  the  occasion,  however  different  from  the  last, 
or  however  like  the  last,  and  whatever  his  disadvantage 
as  to  the  novelty  or  dulness  of  the  matter  and  the  scene. 

"  He  was  always  before  persons  who  were  there  at 
home  on  their  own  ground,  and  amid  persons  and  objects 
familiar  to  them,  and  sometimes  in  a  manner  made  by 
them.  Be  it  cardinal,  chancellor,  rector,  mayor,  com- 
manding officer,  president,  chairman,  or  local  deputation, 
he  had  to  hold  his  own,  without  even  seeming  to  do  so — 
that  is,  without  effort  or  self-assertion.  All  this  he  had 
to  do  continually  for  ten  days.    Now,  men  of  common 
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mould  know  what  an  anxious  thing  it  is  to  have  to  do  this 
even  once,  and  how  utterly  they  may  be  upset  by  the 
concurrence  of  two  or  three  such  occasions.  As  a  result, 
everybody  was  satisfied,  loyalty  triumphed,  and  neither 
the  Prince  nor  Princess  were  any  the  worse  for  their  truly 
herculean  labours  in  Ireland/' 

One  incident  may  be  given  which  is  thoroughly  typical 
of  the  enthusiasm  which  everywhere  prevailed.  It  has 
been  said  that  enthusiasm  in  crowds  is  usual  and  permis- 
sible, whilst  that  of  the  individual  is  apt  to  be  singled  out 
for  comment,  if  not  for  condemnation.  But  who  could 
find  it  in  their  hearts  to  condemn,  still  less  to  censure,  the 
youthful  heroine  who  won  fame  for  herself  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  Their  Royal  Highnesses'  visit  to  Dublin  in  1868  ? 
Mounted  on  horseback,  this  loyal  young  Irish  lady  was 
bent  upon  riding  close  up  to  the  Royal  carriage,  to  secure 
a  good  view  of  its  occupants.  Defying  all  rules  and 
barriers,  she  dashed  through  the  ranks  of  the  guards  and 
galloped  past  the  Prince  and  Princess,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  ! 
thank  you  all ;  I  have  seen  them,  and  shall  go  home 
happy  now  !  "  The  Prince  politely  raised  his  hat  to  the  fair 
intruder,  being,  doubtless,  much  amused  at  her  audacity. 

When  the  Queen  landed  in  Ireland  in  1849,  she  was 
presented  with  a  white  dove.  So  also,  when  the  Royal 
yacht  anchored  in  Kingston  harbour  in  1868,  the  Princess 
received  a  similiar  gift,  as  a  token  of  peace.  The  Prince 
said  that  since  he  last  visited  Ireland  his  anxious  desire 
had  been  to  return  thither  with  the  Princess  ;  and  that 
he  regarded  her  presence,  as  did  they  themselves,  as  a 
happy  omen  for  the  country,  although  he  had  never  for  a 
moment  doubted  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  Her  Majesty's 
Irish  subjects. 
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Many  people  will  remember  the  consternation  which 
was  subsequently  excited  by  the  announcement  that  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  had  been  shot  in  the  back  by  an  Irish- 
man of  the  name  of  O'Farrell,  in  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  whilst  His  Royal  Highness  was  accepting  the 
hospitality  of  the  members  of  the  Sailors'  Home  at  Clon- 
torf,  near  Port  Jackson.  Happily  the  attempt  failed,  and 
O'Farrell  was  brought  to  justice.  The  culprit,  indeed, 
narrowly  escaped  being  lynched  at  the  moment,  and  the 
indignation  of  the  people  was  so  great  that  all  his  clothing 
was  torn  from  his  back.  He  stated  that  he  had  been 
assigned  the  task  of  assassin ;  admitted  that  he  was  not 
very  sorry  he  had  failed  in  the  attempt ;  and  ultimately  in 
a  written  confession  denied  all  connection  with  any  or- 
ganisation whatever.  Public  feeling  was  greatly  excited, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  and  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulation were  showered  upon  the  Duke  from  all  parts 
of  the  British  Empire. 

On  the  Prince's  return  from  Ireland  he  displayed  sound 
judgment  in  forwarding  a  cheque  to  the  Dublin  Hospital 
Sunday  Fund,  an  organisation  which  has  exercised  an  in- 
fluence on  hospital  management  in  Ireland  so  beneficial  as 
to  be  almost  unique.  How  the  Prince  could  have  found 
time  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  true  position  of  the  hospi- 
tal question  in  Dublin  amidst  the  multifarious  duties  which 
devolved  upon  him  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  is  a  mysteiy;  but 
the  incident  affords  one  more  proof  of  the  systematic  atten- 
tion and  care  which  he  invariably  bestows  on  such  matters. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  the  Prince  and  Princess 
accompanied  the  Queen  when  she  performed  the  ceremony 
of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  on 
the  Thames  Embankment.    The  occasion  was  worthy  of 
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the  recognition  it  received  from  the  most  illustrious  per- 
sonages in  the  land,  because  the  many  questions  involved 
in  the  selection  of  the  best  form  of  hospital  construction, 
which  had  engaged  the  attention  of  scientists  for  years, 
were  settled,  for  the  time  being,  by  the  governors'  decision 
to  erect  the  new  hospital  on  the  pavilion  plan.  No  doubt 
there  is  much  to  be  said  on  economic  grounds  against  the 
building  of  a  series  of  huge  blocks,  connected  by  a  cor- 
ridor a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  Still,  sound  hospital 
management  consists  in  the  relief  of  the  greatest  number 
of  patients  in  the  shortest  possible  time  ;  and  the  sani- 
tarian's contention,  that  it  is  not  justifiable  to  congregate 
a  number  of  sick  people  in  one  building,  so  constructed  as 
to  interfere  with  free  ventilation  and  the  supply  of  abun- 
dance of  air  and  light,  must  be  supported  by  all  who 
have  the  welfare  of  the  poor  at  heart.  In  any  case,  St. 
Thomas'  is  a  hospital  of  which  the  nation  may  well  be 
proud,  especially  when  we  recall  the  fact  that  it  was  here 
that  Florence  Nightingale,  with  Mrs.  Wardroper's  able  co- 
operation, first  commenced  the  training  of  nurses — a 
movement  which  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit,  with 
regard  not  only  to  the  administration  of  our  hospitals,  but 
to  the  results  which  our  physicians  and  surgeons  have  been 
able  to  secure. 

In  November  the  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the 
Princess,  started  on  a  lengthened  tour,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  visited  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Egypt  was  again 
visited  in  1889  when  Prince  Albert  Victor  went  to  India. 
A  great  sensation  was  caused  by  His  Royal  Highness 
entering  the  Cave  of  Machpelah — the  sepulchre  of  the 
patriarchs ;  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  high  position  of 
the  Prince  and  the  respect  in  which  the  Queen  was  held, 
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that  he  was  permitted  to  visit  the  spot,  and  to  enter  a 
tomb  which  no  Christian  pilgrims  have  been  allowed  to 
approach  since  the  days  of  the  Crusades.  Indeed,  there 
appears  to  have  been  some  fear  of  a  fanatical  outbreak  on 
the  part  of  the  population,  and,  as  a  precautionary  measure, 
the  approach  to  Hebron  was  lined  with  troops,  whilst 
guards  were  posted  on  every  point  of  vantage.  This 
expedition  was  not  without  value,  apart  from  its  interest, 
as  it  has  been  of  assistance  to  students  of  the  biblical  de- 
scriptions of  many  matters  relating  to  this  spot. 

The  Royal  party  returned  to  England  in  May,  and  the 
chief  members  of  it  were  soon  as  busily  engaged  as  ever  in 
public  functions  of  various  kinds.  Amongst  other  in- 
stitutions visited  was  the  Earlswood  Asylum  for  Idiots,  the 
foundation  stone  of  which  had  been  laid  in  1861  by  the 
Prince  Consort.  Anyone  who  has  visited  an  idiot  asylum 
must  admit  that  there  are  few  more  painful  and  depressing 
sights  than  that  presented  by  the  inmates  of  such  an  in- 
stitution. Especially  is  this  the  case  with  women,  whose 
natural  love  for  children  makes  them  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  saddening  influences  of  such  surroundings. 
The  authorities  of  Earlswood  had,  therefore,  made  arrange- 
ments to  spare  the  Princess  any  shock  she  might  other- 
wise have  experienced,  by  confining  the  inmates  to  a 
portion  of  the  buildings  which  would  not  be  inspected  by 
the  Royal  party.  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Her  Royal  Highness  she  declined,  with  characteristic 
kindliness,  to  let  the  plan  be  carried  out,  saying  that  she 
had  no  idea  of  letting  herself  shrink  from  looking  upon  any 
form  of  physical  or  mental  suffering,  in  the  alleviation  of 
which  she  had  taken  an  interest.  This  action  of  the 
Princess  has  been  of  very  real  service  to  the  managers  of 
Earlswood  and  similar  institutions,  because  they  had  pre- 
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viously  found  the  greatest  objection  amongst  ladies  to  visit 
the  patients,  the  result  being  an  enforced  isolation,1  which 
was  neither  good  for  the  inmates  nor  the  staff. 

The  Prince's  first  public  appearance,  after  his  return 
from  the  East,  was  most  appropriately  at  the  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  at  which  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  the  President,  mentioned  the  fact 
that  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  the  Society's  medallist  of  the  year, 
had  been  appointed  to  the  Government  of  Equatorial 
Africa,  a  result  which  had  been  secured  by  the  personal 
influence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  upon  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt. 
His  Highness  Ismail  Pasha,  the  Viceroy,  had  visited  Eng- 
land two  years  previously,  and  had  been  entertained  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House,  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  present.  On  this  occasion  the  Prince  ex- 
pressed gratitude  to  the  Viceroy  for  the  facilities  he  had 
afforded  Englishmen  when  visiting  Egypt,  and  for  the 
hospitality  he  had  often  displayed,  especially  dwelling 
upon  the  indebtedness  of  England  to  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Egyptian  Government,  for  the  great  assistance  they  had 
afforded  our  troops  in  their  transit  to  India. 

It  is  right  to  call  attention  to  this  incident  as  another 
example  of  the  services  which  the  Prince  is  able  to  render 
to  the  nation,  although  His  Royal  Highness,  with 
natural  modesty,  would  only  admit  that  he  was  in  some 
way  instrumental  in  aiding  Sir  Samuel  Baker  to  gain  the 
appointment  in  question.  He  declared  that  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt  had  deeply  at  heart  the  great  importance  of  that 
noble  enterprise — the  putting  down  of  slavery  on  the 
White  Nile — and  that  anything  that  he,  the  Prince,  could 
do  in  the  matter  was  undertaken  with  the  utmost  pleasure 
and  satisfaction. 
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Always  practical,  the  Prince  of  Wales  availed  himself 
of  this  occasion  to  impress  upon  his  countrymen  the 
advantages  of  travel.  He  declared  he  could  not  be  too 
grateful  that  his  father  had  at  an  early  period  given  him 
an  opportunity  to  travel,  and  see  foreign  countries  ;  and 
that  although,  no  doubt,  much  information  might  be 
obtained  by  reading  books  of  foreign  travel,  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  every  member  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  at  any  rate,  would  agree,  that  to  gain  a  really 
serviceable  knowledge  of  other  countries,  a  personal  visit 
to  them  was  indispensable. 

The  Prince  has  always  taken  the  warmest  interest  in 
the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  It  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  a  very  real  pleasure  to  him  to  unveil  a 
statue  which  the  citizens  of  London  had  erected  to  the 
memory  of  that  great  and  good  man,  George  Peabody, 
who  gave  upwards  of  half-a-million  sterling  to  be  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  artisans'  dwellings.  Peabody's 
action  has  not  only  proved  a  direct  blessing  to  thousands 
of  the  poor,  but  has  been  fruitful  in  causing  the  attention 
of  the  whole  nation  to  be  directed  to  the  subject,  and  has 
so  secured  much-needed  reforms  which  are  still  in  pro- 
gress, and  to  the  furtherance  of  which  no  one  has  devoted 
himself  with  greater  zeal  than  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His 
Royal  Highness  declared  that  it  was  with  the  deepest 
gratification  that  he  joined  in  paying  a  mark  of  tribute 
and  respect  to  the  great  American  statesman  and  philan- 
thropist, to  whom  was  due  the  everlasting  gratitude  of 
England,  and  especially  of  London,  to  which  his  wonderful 
charity  had  been  so  liberally  displayed.  The  Prince  also 
took  occasion  to  say  that  personally,  he  was  much  grati- 
fied at  having  the  chance  of  paying  a  tribute  to  the  name 
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of  a  great  and  distinguished  American.  He  could  never 
forget  the  reception  which  was  accorded  him  in  America, 
for  which  country  he  entertained  the.  warmest  feelings  of 
friendship  ;  and  his  earnest  desire  and  hope  were  that 
England  and  America  might  go  hand  in  hand  in  peace 
and  prosperity. 

In  the  year  1870  the  Franco-Prussian  war  broke  out, 
and  amidst  all  the  anxiety  and  suffering  which  it  created 
there  was  one  bright  feature  which  may  fitly  be  mentioned 
here.  Of  course  both  the  French  and  Germans  had 
societies  at  work  whose  duty  it  was  to  care  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  ;  but  besides  these  there  were  many  brother- 
hoods associated  with  the  Knights  of  Malta  and  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  (with  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  con- 
nected), whose  generous  devotion  led  their  members  to 
take  charge  of  ambulances  on  the  battle-field,  and  to 
supply  medical  aid  and  appliances  in  abundance.  Eng- 
land opened  a  subscription  list,  to  which  the  Prince  con- 
tributed, and  which  rendered  impartial  assistance  to 
sufferers  on  both  sides,  the  movement  being  directed  by 
the  National  Society  for  giving  Aid  to  the  Sick  and 
Wounded  in  War. 

The  dangers  attending  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  serve 
in  modern  iron-clads  received  a  painful  illustration  by  the 
foundering  of  H.M.S.  "  Captain,"  a  six-gun  turret  ship,  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  September,  1870.  Although  the 
"  Captain  "  was  sailing  in  consort  with  ten  other  ships  of 
war,  she  disappeared  in  the  night,  leaving  no  trace  behind 
her  except  some  wreckage,  which  was  subsequently 
picked  up.  A  few  only  of  the  crew  escaped.  The 
"  Captain  "  was  a  double-screwed  ship  of  4272  tons  and 
900  horse-power.    A  Naval  Court  of  Inquiry  acquitted  all 
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on  board  from  blame,  but  it  censured  the  plan  on  which 
the  ship  was  built,  and  which  had  been  adopted  in 
deference  to  public  opinion,  as  expressed  in  Parliament 
and  elsewhere,  though  the  Controller  of  the  Navy  had 
expressed  strong  disapproval  of  them.  The  Prince  and 
Princess  showed  much  sympathy  with  the  relatives  of  the 
officers  and  crew,  who  were  provided  for  by  a  public  sub- 
scription, in  which  both  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  joined. 

Another  appalling  shipping  disaster  was  caused  in 
October  by  a  hurricane  in  the  West  Indies.  No  less  than 
eighty  vessels  were  driven  ashore  or  sunk,  amongst  which 
were  British,  Danish,  American,  French,  German,  Dutch, 
'Spanish,  Norwegian,  and  Venezuelan  craft.  A  fund  was 
started  for  the  relief  of  the  survivors,  to  which  the  Prince's 
aid  was  promptly  given. 

His  Royal  Highness  opened  the  Workman's  Industrial 
Exhibition  at  Islington  in  the  course  of  the  year,  being 
particularly  interested  in  the  Italian  department,  and  in 
articles  sent  from  Bavaria,  Austria,  and  Holland.  The 
exhibits  from  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Warwick,  and  Co- 
ventry likewise  claimed  his  special  attention,  as  did  also 
the  samples  of  linen  and  flax,  and  the  carvings  in  bog- 
wood,  sent  from  Ireland. 

The  Prince's  visit  to  the  Infirmary  for  Convicts  at 
Portland  Prison,  is  worthy  of  record,  as  showing  the 
breadth  of  his  charity.  His  Royal  Highness  evidently 
considers  that  true  philanthropy  should  hope  on  to  the 
end,  showing  compassion  and  sympathy  even  to  those 
who  have  at  some  time  offended  against  the  laws  of  society. 
He  inspected  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
made  himself  personally  acquainted  with  the  histories 
of  several  of  the  prisoners,  and  tasted  some  of  their 
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food,  to  enable  him  to  form  a  sound  judgment  of  the 
management. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  Prince  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  New  Infirmary  buildings  at  Edinburgh,  the 
great  hospital  of  one  of  the  most  famous  Universities  in 
the  world.  The  ceremony  was  performed  with  Masonic 
honours,  and  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  hospital 
may  be  formed  from  the  statement,  that  it  contains  600 
beds,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  site  for  the  buildings  was 
upwards  of  £100,000.  As  usual,  the  Prince  contributed 
liberally  to  the  funds,  and  when  he  visited  Edinburgh, 
fourteen  years  later,  accompanied  by  the  Princess,  their 
Royal  Highnesses  expressed  a  desire  to  inspect  the  then 
completed  buildings.  This  they  accordingly  did,  and 
many  a  heart  was  gladdened  and  cheered,  not  only  by 
words  of  sympathy,  but  by  the  beautiful  flowers  which  the 
Princess  distributed  amongst  the  patients.  One  little  girl, 
who  had  been  badly  burnt,  and  who  was  lying  in  a  room 
by  herself,  received  special  attention  from  the  Princess. 
Two  of  the  wards  were  named  respectively  "  The  Albert 
Edward "  and  "  The  Alexandra,"  in  commemoration  of 
the  occasion. 

Londoners  may  be  usefully  reminded  of  the  many 
occasions  upon  which  the  Prince  has  laboured  to  help 
forward  various  movements  and  undertakings  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  first  city  of  the  Empire.  He  had  visited 
Barking  in  1865,  and  started  the  engines  in  connection 
with  the  southern  outfall,  which  completed  the  main  portion 
of  the  scheme  for  draining  the  sewage  of  London ;  and 
now,  in  July,  1870,  he  attended  in  state  to  open  the 
Thames  Embankment,  a  work  which  His  Royal  Highness 
declared  would  add  largely  to  the  beauty  and  convenience 
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of  the  Metropolis,  whilst  it  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
sources  of  disease  and  suffering  of  the  dwellers  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.  In  no  public  work  of  this  vast  capital 
have  the  liberal  and  enterprising  spirit  of  its  citizens,  and 
the  genius  and  resources  of  our  civil  engineers,  been  more 
signally  displayed. 

In  1871  the  Prince  again  attended  St.  Thomas'  Hospi- 
tal, which  was  opened  by  the  Queen.  He  also  took 
occasion  to  show  his  regard  for  the  medical  profession  by 
going  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  during  the  same 
year,  to  present  a  testimonial  to  Sir  James  Paget,  on  his 
retirement  from  active  service,  and  his  appointment  to 
the  office  of  consulting  surgeon.  This  presentation  took 
place  shortly  before  the  Prince's  illness,  a  circumstance 
which  was  present  in  the  minds  of  many  of  those  who 
afterwards  watched  the  course  of  that  critical  fever  with 
painful  interest. 

His  Royal  Highness'  warm  sympathy  with  the  medi- 
cal profession  is  well  known.  It  appears  to  have  originated 
at  his  visit  to  the  Royal  Medical  Benevolent  College,  in 
1855.  This  was  opened  by  the  Prince  Consort,  who  pointed 
out  what  a  difficult  profession  is  that  of  medicine,  and 
what  uphill  work  it  is  to  some  members  of  it,  who  may 
attain  high  positions,  but  who  stand  a  good  chance  of 
being  struck  down  in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  owing  to 
their  devotion  to  their  patients  and  their  earnest  desire  to 
relieve  suffering.  Moreover,  it  frequently  happens  that 
even  a  medical  man  who  has  risen  to  eminence  is  suddenly 
cut  off  before  he  has  been  able  to  lay  by  a  provision  for 
wife  and  family,  often  through  no  other  cause  than  that 
he  has  led  a  life  of  single-minded  devotion  to  his  profession. 

A  sum  of  nearly  £25,000  was  subscribed  for  various 
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charities  at  the  festival  dinners  attended  by  the  Prince 
during  the  year  1871.  That  held  in  aid  of  the  Artists' 
Benevolent  Fund  resulted  in  the  splendid  collection  of 
£  12,300.  The  Prince  insisted  on  the  importance  of  help- 
ing the  children  of  those  who  had  done  so  much  to  elevate 
and  refine  art,  and  whose  beautiful  pictures  have  so  often 
delighted  us.  Some  persons  might  imagine  that  it  is  not 
difficult  to  be  a  painter,  but  the  distinguished  artists  that 
he  saw  around  him  would  agree  that  that  was  a  great 
mistake.  To  be  a  good  painter,  genius  was  by  no  means 
all  that  was  required.  Industry  and  perseverance  must 
also  be  exercised,  just  as  it  must  in  the  case  of  eminent 
clergymen,  lawyers,  scientific  men,  or  members  of  any 
other  branch  of  human  industry  which  might  be  named. 
All  classes  should  remember  that  although  a  man  may 
have  been  a  successful  painter,  and  although  his  genius 
may  have  been  recognised  in  other  countries  besides  his 
own,  he  too  often  receives  but  a  poor  pecuniary  return  for 
the  long  labour  of  his  life,  and  may,  through  no  fault  of 
his  own,  leave  his  children  nearly  destitute. 

We  English  are  not  an  ostentatiously  loyal  people. 
It  is  our  pride  to  do  what  we  choose  with  our  own,  and 
our  pleasure  occasionally  to  pretend  that  we  do  not  value 
it  much.  We  will  disparage  it,  grumble  at  it,  find  every 
imaginable  fault  with  it ;  but  if  anyone  offers  to  relieve  us 
of  our  troublesome  possession,  cave  canem — the  British 
bull-dog  shows  his  teeth  at  once.  We  could  not  even 
part  with  our  climate,  for  fear  the  art  of  conversation 
should  depart  from  us  along  with  it.  We  cling  to  it,  if 
only  to  abuse  it.  And  in  a  similar  fashion  we  like,  at 
times,  to  find  fault  with  our  Royal  Family.  It  is  a 
national   privilege — something  we   have  a  right  to  as 
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Englishmen,  and  can  obtain  without  any  property 
qualification  at  all. 

Consequently,  we  say  that  one  Royal  personage  is 
seen  in  public  too  seldom,  and  another  too  often  ;  those 
who  spend  little  are  accused  of  failing  to  encourage  trade, 
those  who  spend  much  are  supposed  to  waste  the  national 
substance  in  riotous  living.  We  are  never  satisfied — a 
concatenation  of  all  the  incompatible  virtues  would  not 
please  us;  and  yet,  whenever  "God  Save  the  Queen"  is 
played  or  sung,  every  woman  instinctively  rises  to  her 
feet,  every  true  man  uncovers  his  head.  Enthusiastic 
foreigners,  hearing  our  daily  talk,  and  seeing  things 
through  the  spectacles  of  their  own  prejudices,  may 
declare  that  the  English  are  disloyal,  that  we  are  pining 
for  a  republican  form  of  government,  that  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  revolution.  Let  them  talk  !  A  testing  time  will 
come  some  day — and  then  they  will  know. 

Such  a  time  came  in  the  early  winter  of  1871,  when  the 
first  notice  appeared  in  the  Court  Circular  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  indisposed — a  prelude  to  those  frequent 
bulletins  on  which  a  nation  waited. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Prince's  danger  did  not  spread 
at  once,  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  not  being  such 
as  to  alarm  even  those  nearest  to  him.  He  was  feverish 
— a  chill  might  account  for  that.  A  whitlow  on  his  finger 
betrayed  the  presence  of  some  degree  of  blood  poisoning, 
but  Mr.  Oscar  Clayton's  treatment  promptly  checked  its 
progress.  Though  feeling  out  of  health  when  he  returned 
from  visiting  Lord  Londesborough  at  Scarborough,  the 
Prince  had  been  able  to  go  to  the  play,  and  subsequently 
to  pay  a  promised  visit  to  Lord  Carrington  at  Gayhurst. 
Thence  he  went  home  to  Sandringham,  and  there  the 
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disease  declared  itself.  Still,  the  apprehensions  concern- 
ing him  were  by  no  means  serious ;  and  the  Times  of  22nd 
November  merely  said:  "The  Prince  of  Wales  has  been 
prevented  from  paying  his  proposed  visit  to  the  Maharajah 
Dhuleep  Singh,  by  a  chill  resulting  in  a  febrile  attack,  which 
confines  him  to  his  room  ".  But  the  following  day  it  was 
admitted  that  the  symptoms  indicated  typhoid  fever,  and 
on  the  next  appeared  a  bulletin,  signed  by  Drs.  Jenner, 
Gull,  Clayton,  and  Lowe,  stating  that  the  Prince  was 
suffering  from  typhoid — an  announcement  which  roused 
the  whole  country  to  intense  anxiety. 

Everybody  then  wanted  to  know  how  and  where  the 
Prince  had  caught  the  fever ;  and  gradually  it  came  out 
that  all  the  guests  whom  Lord  Londesborough  had  enter- 
tained with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  had  been  subsequently 
more  or  less  indisposed,  and  that  the  hostess,  Lady 
Londesborough,  was  somewhat  seriously  ill.  When  it 
became  known  that  Lord  Chesterfield,  one  of  those  who 
had  been  staying  in  the  house,  and  Blegg,  the  Prince's 
groom,  were  suffering  from  typhoid  also,  public  attention 
was  concentrated  on  these  three  lives,  all  fearing  that  a 
fatal  issue  in  the  case  of  peer  or  peasant  might  predict 
evil  to  the  most  widely  known  and  loved  of  all.  And 
peer  and  peasant  died — Lord  Chesterfield  when  the 
anxiety  about  the  Prince  was  at  its  height,  Blegg  when 
the  crisis  was  past,  and  the  noblest  ladies  in  the  land 
could  venture  to  leave  their  loved  one  to  speak  words  of 
sympathy  and  comfort  to  the  dying  groom. 

But  as  yet  the  shadows  were  still  gathering.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  official  bulletins  announced  that  the 
symptoms  of  the  fever  were  severe,  but  regular.  The 
nation  thought  only  of  the  severity,  and  let  the  regularity 
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go  by.  When  it  was  announced  that  the  Queen  was  go- 
ing to  Sandringham,  who  can  tell  how  many  million 
prayers  went  with  the  widowed  mother  to  the  sick-bed  of 
her  eldest  son  ?  And  what  of  the  young  wife,  the  delicate 
flower  of  womanhood,  who  had  won  all  England  with  one 
smile,  and  on  whom,  it  seemed  to  all  who  had  once  seen 
her,  the  winds  of  adversity  should  never  blow  too  roughly  ? 
Yet  she  had  known  long  months  of  pain  and  weakness ; 
she  had  studied  in  the  school  of  trouble  and  learned  her 
lesson  well  ;  for  this  is  what  we  are  told  of  her  on  the  last 
day  of  that  dark  November  :  "  The  Princess  of  Wales  has 
borne  her  great  trial  in  the  most  admirable  manner,  and 
with  singular  equanimity.  While  fully  aware  of  the 
gravity  of  the  Prince's  illness,  Her  Royal  Highness  has 
throughout  been  calm  and  collected." 

The  Princess  was  her  husband's  devoted  nurse,  and 
she  was  helped  in  her  task  by  one  who  knew  perhaps 
more  than  she  of  the  technique  of  the  art,  the  loved  and 
lamented  Princess  Alice.  While  all  the  daughters  of  our 
Queen  have  shown  themselves  active  in  good  works,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  two  whose  names  are  most  closely 
associated  with  institutions  for  nursing  the  sick  should  be 
those  who,  at  the  time  of  her  great  loss,  were  with  her 
and  were  of  an  age  to  comprehend  what  sickness  meant — 
Princess  Alice  and  Princess  Helena.  It  is  needless  to 
speak  of  the  good  works  with  which  the  name  of  Princess 
Christian  is  connected  ;  and,  as  for  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Hesse,  the  world  has  learnt  since  her  death  how  devotedly 
she  cared  for  the  sick  and  needy.  The  lessons  she  learned 
at  her  father's  death-bed  had  been  added  to  by  secret 
visits  to  the  attics  of  the  suffering  in  Darmstadt ;  and  by 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  horrors  of  war  which  had 
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come  to  her  and  her  sister,  now  the  widowed  Empress  of 
Germany,  once  on  opposite  sides  of  the  battle-field,  and 
later,  bound  together  in  a  national  unity  of  good  works. 
This  knowledge,  this  fearless  and  helpful  acquaintance 
with  pain,  weakness,  and  danger,  the  Princess  brought  to 
the  nursing  of  her  brother  and  the  comfort  of  her  sister- 
in-law — the  "dear  Alix  "  of  whom  she  always  spoke  so 
lovingly. 

But  in  spite  of  all  care  and  love  the  fever  must  run  its 
course — and  its  course  was  sharp  and  severe.  Still  there 
was  a  gleam  of  sunshine  when  on  ist  December  the 
Prince  recovered  consciousness  for  a  little,  and  remarked 
to  those  near  him:  "This  is  the  Princess'  birthday". 
The  Princess'  birthday  is  usually  a  festival  day  at  Sand- 
ringham  ;  the  school  children  and  the  tenants  know  it 
well,  as  do  the  county  neighbours.  But  this  year  there 
was  no  rejoicing,  save  such  as  might  be  shown  by  a  tear 
as  fitly  as  a  smile,  in  sympathetic  response  to  the  throb 
of  gladness  in  the  Princess'  heart  that  in  the  midst  of  pain 
and  delirium  her  husband  thought  of  her.  But  after  this 
the  cloud  fell  again,  and  the  next  coherent  utterance  came, 
when  the  Prince  heard  that  the.  Queen  had  been  at  Sand- 
ringham  :  "  Has  the  Queen  come  from  Scotland  ?  Does 
she  know  I'm  ill  ?  " 

For  the  next  few  days  the  symptoms  were  favourable  ; 
amelioration  was  slow,  but  any  change  that  came  seemed 
to  be  for  the  better,  and  the  bulletins,  published  every  few 
hours  and  posted  at  the  Government  offices,  the  railway 
stations,  and  other  public  places,  told  of  an  improvement 
that  comforted  the  eager  crowds  that  read  them.  But  on 
gth  December  came  evil  tidings.  The  fever  had  spent 
itself,  but  the  patient's  strength  was  exhausted.  Would 
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it  hold  out  till  the  worn-out  system  regained  a  certain 
amount  of  equilibrium  ?  Human  prescience  could  not 
tell.  All  the  Royal  Family  were  summoned  to  Sandring- 
ham,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  recommended 
that  prayers  should  be  offered  up  the  following  day,  in  all 
churches,  for  the  Prince's  recovery.  Who  that  remembers 
that  Sunday  will  think  that  such  a  recommendation,  fit- 
ting though  it  was  that  it  should  be  given,  was  needed 
anywhere  in  the  three  kingdoms  ? 

There  were  special  prayers  in  Sandringham  Church 
on  Sunday,  ioth  December,  in  obedience  to  another  re- 
quest besides  that  of  the  Archbishop.  Shortly  before  the 
service  began,  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  Lake  Onslow,  re- 
ceived the  following  note  from  the  Princess  of  Wales  : 

"  My  husband  being,  thank  God.  somewhat  better,  I 
am  coming  to  church.  I  must  leave,  I  fear,  before  the 
service  is  concluded,  that  I  may  watch  by  his  bedside. 
Can  you  not  say  a  few  words  in  prayer  in  the  early  part 
of  the  service,  that  I  may  join  with  you  in  prayer  for  my 
husband  before  I  return  to  him  ?  " 

And  so  the  Sunday  passed.  On  Monday  there  were 
ten  bulletins  in  the  Times,  and  an  article  commencing 
with  the  words  :  "  The  Prince  still  lives,  and  we  may  still 
therefore  hope  ".  That  was  all  that  could  be  said  ;  the 
hope  that  was  felt  was  the  near  kinsman  of  fear,  but  one 
day  more  had  been  wrested  from  the  clutch  of  death,  and 
in  such  a  struggle  every  moment  was  precious.  But  in 
the  days  that  immediately  followed  there  was  no  improve- 
ment to  chronicle.  Restless  nights,  broken  by  fits  of 
breathlessness  that  seemed  to  threaten  suffocation, 
brought  days  of  fever  and  exhaustion.  The  bronchial 
irritation,  combined  with  the  continuously  high  tempera- 
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ture,  threw  increased  strain  on  the  heart,  and  those  watch- 
ing around,  as  well  as  the  millions  who  waited  for  news 
afar  off,  lived  in  hourly  dread  of  the  end.  And  there  was 
an  anniversary  approaching  which  all  recalled  with  dread. 
What  if  the  father's  death-day  should  prove  the  son's  as 
well  ?  It  was  only  superstition  that  gave  rise  to  that 
thought,  the  wise  materialists  of  our  age  would  assure  us, 
proving  most  sagely  how  absurd  it  was  ;  but  such  super- 
stitions are  born  of  love,  that  cannot  reason  out  its  fears 
for  what  it  holds  most  precious ;  and  this  superstition, 
though,  by  the  providence  of  God,  it  was  not  justified  in 
the  case  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  has  since  been  sadly 
strengthened. 

But  the  anniversary  of  the  Prince  Consort's  death 
went  by,  and  still  the  Prince  lived ;  and  slowly  the 
dangerous  restlessness  declined.  On  the  16th  it  was 
recorded  that  he  had  enjoyed  quiet  and  refreshing  sleep, 
and  was  so  far  out  of  imminent  danger  that  the  younger 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  had  left  Sandringham.  On 
the  17th,  those  who  remained  were  present  in  church 
when,  by  special  command,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Blegg,  the  groom,  were  commended  to  the  mercy  of  God 
in  the  same  prayer.  But  Blegg  was  in  great  danger. 
The  Princess  visited  him  that  day,  and  when  next  day  he 
died,  she  and  the  Queen  found  time  to  visit  and  comfort 
his  relatives.  After  this,  the  Prince's  improvement  was 
sure,  though  passing  slow.  Fewer  and  fewer  bulletins 
were  issued,  till  on  Christmas  Eve  it  was  announced  that 
only  one  a  day  would  be  published,  and  on  Christmas  Day 
the  Princess  of  Wales  and  Princess  Alice  were  present — 
with  smiles  brightening  faces  that  had  grown  pale  with 
watching — at  the  distribution  of  Christmas  gifts  to  the 
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labourers  on  the  estate.  The  Prince,  too,  sent  a  message 
to  his  people,  saying  that  he  hoped  soon  to  be  among 
them  ;  and  though  the  vexatious  accidents  that  so  often 
retard  convalescence  kept  him  still  a  prisoner,  all  knew 
that  the  danger  was  over. 

The  Queen's  letter  on  30th  December  was  an  official 
avowal  of  this,  though  in  thanking  her  people  for  the 
sympathy  they  had  shown  during  the  Prince's  illness,  she 
asked  them  to  continue  their  prayers  for  his  complete 
restoration  to  health.  Yes ;  the  worst  was  over,  and 
when  "  the  new  sun  rose,  bringing  the  new  year,"  it  shone 
on  a  loving  and  a  loyal  people,  between  whom  and  their 
sovereign  a  new  bond  was  formed.  A  loyal  people — there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  that  !  The  test  had  been  put  in 
these  long  days  of  suspense,  and  the  heart  of  the  nation 
had  responded  gloriously.  The  English  correspondent  of 
the  Gaulois  said  well  when  he  wrote:  "This  England, 
which  we  were  told  was  ready  to  become  a  republic, 
which  was  accused  of  despising  its  princes,  and  of  having 
got  rid  of  all  its  old-fashioned  ideas  of  loyalty — come  and 
see  it  to-day,  note  its  grief,  and  be  instructed  ". 

But  it  was  not  only  strangers — the  English  nation 
itself  had  been  instructed  by  its  grief.  It  had  learned 
how  much  it  loved  its  prince.  Till  then,  it  had  indulged 
often  enough  in  the  national  habit  of  grumbling.  Critical 
eyes,  forgetting  that  the  privileges  of  a  high  position  are 
felt  before  its  responsibilities,  and  taking  advantage  of 
"the  fierce  white  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne,"  had 
had  many  faults  to  find  with  this  prince,  whom  his  father's 
death  and  his  mother's  sorrow  had  made,  when  he  was 
only  entering  upon  manhood,  the  most  prominent  person- 
age in  a  great  nation.    They  found  his  taste  too  frivolous, 
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his  bonhomie  lacking  in  reserve  and  dignity  ;  but  when  he 
was  laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness  all  was  forgotten,  except 
that  he  was  our  Prince,  and  that  we  loved  him  well. 
For  that— 

"  Bear  witness,  that  rememberable  day, 
When,  pale  as  yet,  and  fever-worn,  the  Prince 
Who  scarce  had  plucked  his  flickering  life  again 
From  half-way  down  the  shadow  of  the  grave, 
Past  thro'  the  people  and  their  love, 
And  London  roll'd  one  tide  of  joy  thro'  all 
Her  trebled  millions  and  loud  leagues  of  man  ". 

And  for  the  Prince  himself,  who  will  venture  to  say  that 
he  has  forgotten  the  lessons  taught  him  on  that  bed  of 
pain  ?  The  chronicle  of  his  public  appearances  in  connec- 
tion with  charities,  and  especially  with  medical  charities, 
which  we  give  elsewhere,  proves  most  clearly  how  his 
ripened  manhood  has  shown  a  quickened  interest  in  all 
that  aids  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  suffering,  and  justifies 
us  in  applying  to  him  the  words  which  the  Poet  Laureate 
has  addressed  to  the  Queen  : 

"  O  loyal  to  the  royal  in  thyself, 
And  loyal  to  thy  land,  as  it  to  thee  ". 

After  his  illness  the  Prince  made  a  tour  on  the  conti- 
nent in  quest  of  health  and  renewed  strength.  Upon  his 
return  he  was,  within  a  few  days,  again  actively  engaged 
in  good  works,  and  the  Children's  Hospital,  Great  Ormond 
Street,  was  the  scene  of  his  earliest  labours.  The  Prince 
had  presided,  two  years  previously,  at  an  annual  dinner, 
at  which  a  sum  of  £5000  was  collected,  of  which  he  him- 
self gave  £150,  and  the  present  visit,  in  which  he  was 
accompanied  by  the  Princess,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  buildings.  These 
steps  seem  more  and  more  to  show  the  bent  of  the  minds 
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of  the  Prince  and  Princess ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
of  all  the  institutions  for  the  relief  of  children  which  they 
have  patronised,  none  can  have  given  them  more  genuine 
satisfaction  than  the  hospital  in  Great  Ormond  Street. 
The  Princess  and  her  three  daughters  have  frequently 
visited  the  little  sufferers  at  this  Institution,  and  have 
shown  much  kindness  to  the  children  under  treatment. 
An  eye-witness  has  graphically  described  the  influence 
exercised  by  one  such  visit.  The  Hospital,  from  which  the 
account  is  taken,  states  that  the  events  described  took 
place  during  the  Christmas  festivities  at  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children. 

A  Christmas  Tree  was  set  up  in  each  ward,  and  every 
little  inmate  felt  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter.  The 
gifts  from  the  tree,  as  well  as  the  more  solid  presents  that 
lay  around,  were  distributed  with  as  much  justice  as  was 
possible.  Comparisons  were  many,  but  on  the  whole 
satisfaction  prevailed.  The  experienced  patients,  who 
had  been  in  hospital  before,  compared  this  festival  with 
others,  both  here  and  elsewhere.  One  must  have  some- 
thing to  boast  of ;  even  a  grievance  is  better  than  nothing; 
and  in  an  hospital,  especially  among  children,  they  are 
much  inclined  to  boast  of  their  ailments.  Thence  come 
strife  and  envyings ;  pneumonia  looks  down  on  bronchitis, 
and  he  who  owns  a  broken  leg  despises  both.  These  are 
subjects  of  conversation  for  every  day  ;  but  at  this  parti- 
cular time  animated  discussions  as  to  the  respective  charms 
of  tea-sets  and  sheep  farms  were  heard,  together  with 
calculations  as  to  whether  it  was  better  to  be  in  a  children's 
hospital,  or  in  the  children's  ward  of  a  general  one. 
Opinions  differed,  and  each  little  patient  with  any  preten- 
sion to  knowledge  vaunted  the  experience  he  or  she  had 
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known.  But  a  demure  damsel  of  some  nine  years  settled 
the  question. 

"  I  was  here  before,"  she  said.  "  It  was  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  one  Sunday  the  Princess  of  Wales  came  round 
and  gave  us  all  flowers.  Mine  were  tied  with  a  ribbon— a 
ribbon  she  had  worn,  mind." 

She  looked  round  on  her  companions  with  the  calm 
self-satisfaction  with  which  a  lady  who  has  just  been  pre- 
sented at  Court  flaunts  her  train  and  plumes  before  her 
less  honoured  or  aspiring  friends.  There  was  silence  ;  no 
one  could  recall  an  incident  to  compare  with  this'.  "  I've 
got  it  now,"  added  the  favoured  one;  and  after  this  there 
could  be  no  further  question  of  the  superiority  of  this 
hospital  to  all  others  under  the  sun. 

A  few  days  before,  the  Prince  and  Princess  had  gone 
in  state  to  open  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  after  which, 
with  their  usual  kind-heartedness,  they  made  a  tour 
through  the  dingy  eastern  streets,  in  compliance  with  a 
desire  expressed  by  the  inhabitants.  The  reception  which 
was  accorded  them  on  all  sides  was  remarkable,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  speak  in  exaggerated  terms  of  the 
loyalty  which  was  then  displayed.  The  address  presented 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Museum  stated  that  the  original 
idea  of  establishing  such  an  institution  at  Bethnal  Green 
had  been  derived  from  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  out 
of  which  so  many  important  works  have  sprung.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Commission  the  late  Prince  Consort 
had  proposed  to  arrange  all  the  exhibits  under  three  heads 
— (1)  Mineral;  (2)  Vegetable;  and  (3)  Animal;  and  it  had 
been  eventually  decided  to  deposit  the  Vegetable  section 
at  Kew  ;  the  Mineral  at  the  Museum,  Jermyn  Street ;  and 
the  Animal   and   Products  of  Food   section  at  South 
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Kensington.  Several  times  since  1875,  however,  the 
question  of  dividing  the  collection  at  South  Kensington 
had  been  discussed,  and  ultimately  the  Bethnal  Green 
Museum  was  established  as  a  branch  of  the  South 
Kensington  collection,  the  animal  products,  with  the 
allied  industries,  being  transferred  to  it.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  subsequently  wrote  to  the  rector  of  Bethnal  Green 
to  say  how  sincerely  gratified  he  was  at  this  recognition 
of  the  benefits  which  must  accrue  to  the  inhabitants,  from 
the  practical  lessons  which  the  Museum  would  teach 
them.  He  hoped  that  the  working  men  of  East  London 
would  bear  in  mind  words  spoken  by  his  lamented  father 
in  1851  :  "That  those  benefits  can  only  be  realised  in 
proportion  to  the  help  we  are  prepared  to  return  each 
other".  No  wonder  that  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum 
has  been  an  object  of  never-failing  interest  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales.  Situated  in  one  of  the  poorest 
parts  of  London,  it  is  enabled  to  exercise  no  small  educa- 
tional influence,  by  disseminating  ideas  of  refinement  as 
well  as  much  useful  knowledge  amongst  the  people. 

In  the  same  month,  the  Prince  and  Princess,  accom- 
panied by  their  two  sons,  who  were  appropriately  dressed 
in  sailor  costume,  spent  a  very  pleasant  hour  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Gardens,  where  were  assembled  some  thousands 
of  boys  from  the  training  ships  and  pauper  schools  of  the 
Metropolis.  There  were  contingents  from  the  Greenwich 
Royal  Naval  School,  from  the  "  Warspite,"  "Goliath," 
and  "  Chichester,"  training  ships,  and  from  the  Metropoli- 
tan District  Union  Schools,  making  in  all  about  4000 
children,  the  scene  being  a  most  impressive  one.  The 
boys  all  joined  in  singing  "  God  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales," 
which  was  played  by  the  bands ;  and,  previous  to  the 
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arrival  of  the  Royal  visitors,  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  who  had  consented  to  act  as  judge,  was  busily 
engaged,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Sergeant-major  of  the 
Guards  and  Major  Donnelly,  R.E.,  in  inspecting  each 
school  at  drill  under  its  own  officers.  As  the  Greenwich 
boys  were  not  allowed  to  compete,  owing  to  the  special 
training  and  instruction  which  they  had  received,  the  first 
prize  was  won  by  the  lads  of  the  "  Goliath,"  Shoreditch 
and  Brentford  being  second,  and  the  boys  from  the  Lam- 
beth school,  at  Lower  Norwood,  third.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, by  the  way,  that  the  school-drill  system  has  had 
an  important  influence  upon  the  children  who  have  taken 
part  in  it.  The  Prince  and  Princess  were  genuinely 
pleased  at  their  reception,  and  the  Prince  congratulated 
the  schools  on  their  excellent  marching,  and  on  the 
favourable  reports  of  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar, 
adding,  rather  naively,  that  he  hoped  the  boys  had  been 
up  to  the  mark  in  their  studies  as  well  as  in  their  drill. 

On  27th  April,  1872,  the  International  Exhibition  was 
opened  in  London.  The  Prince  was  abroad  at  the  time, 
and,  as  His  Royal  Highness  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
series  of  exhibitions,  anything  more  than  a  bare  recital  of 
the  fact  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  work. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  EASTERN  INHERITANCE. 
1873-1877- 

"  I  need  not  raise 
Trophies  to  thee  from  other  men's  dispraise ; 
Nor  is  thy  fame  on  lesser  ruins  built ; 
Nor  needs  thy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  Eastern  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  reign 
Must  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  slain." 

— Sir  John  Denham. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  acts  performed  by 
the  Prince  in  1873,  was  his  attendance  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Railway  Benevolent  Institution.  The 
Prince  is  never  tired  of  acknowledging  the  debt  owed 
by  himself  and  the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
to  the  officials  and  servants  of  the  various  railway  com- 
panies throughout  the  country,  and  has  constantly  borne 
witness,  from  his  large  experience  as  a  traveller,  how 
admirably  our  railway  system  is  worked.  He  went 
directly  to  the  point  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  by  stating 
that  all  who  have  to  travel  constantly  by  railway  must 
recognise  how  much  their  safety  depends  on  the  industry, 
vigilance,  sobriety,  and  discipline  of  the  guards,  engine 
drivers,  and  other  officials  in  charge  of  the  trains.  Know- 
ing that  these  men  are  exposed  to  every  kind  of  weather 
and  run  risks  of  all  kinds,  and  remembering  how  much 
they  have  to  be  away  from  their  homes  and  families,  the 
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Prince  justly  insisted  that  we  have  hardly  a  right  to 
expect  from  them  their  best  service,  unless  we  show 
ourselves  willing  to  alleviate  their  sufferings  in  case  of 
sickness  and  accident,  and,  in  the  event  of  their  death,  to 
do  something  for  the  maintenance  of  their  widows  and 
orphans. 

And  no  doubt  the  best  way  to  help  them  is  to  support 
an  institution  like  the  Railway  Benevolent,  which  encour- 
ages railway  officials  and  servants  to  insure  their  lives, 
and  in  other  ways  inculcates  habits  of  thrift  and  self-re- 
liance. It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  as  the  Prince 
once  pointed  out,  that  less  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
officers  and  servants  employed  on  railways  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  themselves  subscribers  to  the  Railway 
Benevolent  Institution,  and  that  in  1873  there  was  not  a 
single  subscriber  from  Ireland. 

The  Prince  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  time  during 
this  year  to  promoting  the  success  of  the  Vienna  Exhibi- 
tion. He  worked  very  hard,  as  President  of  the  English 
Commission,  for  the  proper  representation  of  British 
manufacturers,  and  so  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  life 
and  impetus  thus  given  to  trade.  To  His  Royal  High- 
ness' credit  must  be  placed  much  of  the  success  which 
the  English  Commission  undoubtedly  achieved. 

The  Prince  was  installed,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  as 
Grand  Prior  of  the  Order  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem in  England,  in  connection  with  which  he  holds  the 
Sovereign  Order  of  Malta.  Although  His  Royal  Highness 
had  displayed  his  readiness  to  further  any  schemes  pro- 
moted by  the  Knights  Templars,  no  opportunity  for  doing 
much  practical  work  presented  itself  until  quite  recently. 
During  the  year  1888,  however,  the  movement  which  led 
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to  Ambulance  Lectures  being  given  throughout  the 
country,  accompanied  by  practical  demonstrations  in  the 
art  of  tending  and  handling  the  injured,  became  so  wide- 
spread as  to  warrant  steps  being  taken  to  organise  the 
thousands  of  certificate  holders  into  a  national  corps. 
The  Prince  was  quick  to  note  the  fact  that  before  the 
institution  of  Ambulance  Lectures,  with  their  practical 
teaching,  hundreds  of  poor  people  who  had  met  with 
accidents  were  disabled  for  life,  owing  to  the  want  of 
intelligence  displayed  in  the  course  of  their  removal  from 
the  scene  of  the  calamity  to  the  hospital.  He,  therefore, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and,  accom- 
panied by  the  Princess,  attended  a  great  gathering  of 
Ambulance  Societies  and  certificate  holders  of  both  sexes, 
at  Middlesborough.  There  can  be  no  question  that  such 
an  organisation  as  this  is  calculated  to  confer  great 
benefits  upon  all  classes  of  the  population  ;  and  instances 
could  easily  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  statement,  that 
many  persons  have  in  years  past  been  needlessly  maimed 
for  life,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  precautions  which  the 
Knights  Templars  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  are  now  widely 
extending. 

The  Prince  has  always  shown  an  unmistakable  and 
earnest  love  of  Art,  and  the  death  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
an  old  friend  of  the  Royal  Family,  led  His  Royal  Highness 
to  give  his  assistance  to  promoting  the  success  of  the 
Landseer  Exhibition.  Owing  to  his  personal  influence, 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  was  induced  to  lend  two  beautiful 
pictures  from  the  Royal  collection  at  Brussels  ;  whilst  the 
Duke  of  Coburg  sent  another  work  of  great  interest.  In 
this  connection  may  be  noticed  some  remarks  made  by  Sir 
Francis  Grant,  the  late  President  of  the  Royal  Academy ; 
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"  We,  members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  always  witness 
with  pleasure  the  honest  and  zealous  way  in  which  both 
the  Prince  and  Princess  go  through  the  Exhibition,  begin- 
ning, pencil  in  hand,  with  Number  i  in  the  catalogue,  and 
working  steadily  through  all  the  galleries.  It  cannot  but 
be  gratifying,  even  to  the  humblest  artist  who  is  so  for- 
tunate as  to  obtain  a  place  on  these  walls,  to  know  that 
he  has  good  reason  to  hope  that  his  labours  will  not  escape 
the  observation  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales." 
Speaking  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  His  Royal  Highness 
described  him  as  an  artist  never  to  be  surpassed,  and 
added  that  he  had  most  cheerfully  devoted  his  best  efforts 
to  make  the  Exhibition  as  far  as  possible  complete,  so  that 
the  country  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  those 
magnificent  works,  some  of  which,  from  having  been  for 
many  years  in  the  possession  of  their  proprietors,  had 
hardly  been  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  public.  The 
Exhibition  was  a  great  success,  for  Landseer  had  lived 
long  enough  to  render  his  name  famous,  although  his 
modesty  was  such,  that  when  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1866,  he  could  only  be 
persuaded  to  hold  this  position  for  one  week,  and  no 
longer. 

1874  was  tne  year  °f  tne  Ashantee  Expedition.  The 
brilliant  success  of  that  difficult  though  short  campaign 
aroused  much  enthusiasm  throughout  the  country  for  the 
gallant  officers  and  men  who  took  part  in  it,  and  all  re- 
joiced when  they  were  received  by  the  Queen  and  presented 
with  the  unanimous  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  Commander,  Major-General  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
was  entertained  at  dinner  at  the  Mansion  House  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Prince  took  the  opportunity  to 
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welcome  the  representatives  of  the  troops  which  formed 
the  expedition,  and  to  declare  how  much  he  rejoiced,  as  a 
soldier  and  comrade,  in  their  gallantry  and  success.  The 
English  officers  and  troops  had  fully  kept  up  their  reputa- 
tion, for  they  had  not  only  displayed  great  courage,  as  on 
all  past  occasions,  but  had  exhibited  extraordinary  endur- 
ance, in  the  fearful  climate  with  which  they  had  had  to 
contend.  In  reply  General  Wolseley  stated  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  British  Army  on  this  occasion  had  established  a 
prosperous  population  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  who  could 
now  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  and  the  mercantile 
advantages  attendant  thereon.  The  Prince  was  presented 
with  the  Order  of  Solomon's  Seal  and  Holy  Cross  by 
King  John  of  Abyssinia. 

In  this  year  (1874)  the  Prince,  who  had  been  made  a 
Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1862,  dined  in  the 
Middle  Temple  Hall  on  the  Grand  Night  of  Trinity  Term. 
The  spectacle  was  an  unusually  brilliant  one,  the  hosts 
and  guests  appearing  in  their  robes,  and  the  Prince 
himself  wearing  the  silk  gown  of  a  Q.C.,  and  the  ribbon 
of  the  Garter.  His  Royal  Highness  expressed  his  con- 
sciousness of  the  high  honour  attaching  to  membership  of 
the  Temple,  and  humorously  remarked  that  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  the  profession  at  large,  and  for  the  public  in 
general,  that  he  had  never  been  called  to  the  Bar,  for  he 
could  never  have  been  an  ornament  to  it.  He  also  re- 
minded the  company  that  Queen  Elizabeth  once  danced 
with  Chancellor  Hatton  in  Middle  Temple  Hall,  but 
added  that  he  was  afraid  that,  now-a-days,  the  duties  of  a 
Lord  Chancellor  were  so  much  more  arduous  than  they 
were  then,  that  he  had  not  much  time  allowed  him  to 
acquire  the  art  of  dancing. 
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In  the  same  year  the  Prince  and  Princess  visited 
Birmingham  with  a  view  to  becoming  acquainted  with 
some  of  its  industries.  This  excited  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  partly  because  it  was  the  first  visit  of  their 
Royal  Highnesses  to  the  Midland  Metropolis,  and  partly 
because  there  was  a  not  unnatural  curiosity  to  see  what 
line  would  be  taken  by  the  local  Mayor,  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  who  was  generally  accredited  with  being  an 
advanced  republican.  This  visit  was  another  evidence  of 
the  systematic  manner  in  which  the  Prince  has  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  for  improving  his  knowledge 
not  only  of  science  and  industries,  but  of  the  lives  and 
homes  of  all  classes  of  his  future  subjects. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  were  staying  at  Drayton 
Manor,  near  Tarn  worth,  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  they 
expressed  a  wish  to  visit  the  seats  of  the  various  arts  and 
manufactures  of  Birmingham.  Their  reception  was  of  a 
most  enthusiastic  nature ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  won 
golden  opinions  by  his  speeches,  which  were  declared  by 
a  high  authority  to  have  been  all  that  could  be  desired. 
After  the  visit  the  Prince  thanked  not  only  the  authorities 
who  had  made  the  arrangements,  but  likewise  the  people 
themselves,  without  whose  cordial  co-operation  the  won- 
derful order  which  was  preserved  throughout  the  day 
could  hardly  have  been  maintained.  He  added  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  Princess  and  himself  that 
the  time  at  their  disposal  did  not  allow  them  to  make  a 
closer  inspection  of  several  works  in  which  they  took  the 
deepest  interest. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  the  Prince  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  the  attempt  to  establish 
the  Hospital  Sunday  movement  in  London,  by  sending  a 
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cheque  for  £50  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  as  his  contribution  to 
the  first  collection. 

Parliament  took  a  step  in  1875  which  greatly  rejoiced 
the  heart  of  the  Prince.  An  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  was 
introduced,  which  gave  powers  to  local  and  other  autho- 
rities to  acquire  sites  and  erect  buildings,  as  well  as  to 
take  other  steps  to  secure  healthy  homes,  at  a  moderate 
rent,  for  the  people.  Much  was  expected — probably  a  great 
deal  too  much — fromthis  Act, which  has  undoubtedly  effected 
large  and  much-needed  reforms,  though  it  has  not  removed 
nearly  all  the  evils  it  was  intended  to  remove,  nor  resulted, 
as  yet,  in  bringing  decent  accommodation  within  the  means 
of  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Ritchie's 
Act  of  1890  will,  it  is  hoped,  effect  what  is  still  needed. 

This  question  of  housing  the  people  is  surrounded  by 
difficulties,  as  everyone  who  has  worked  at  it  knows  too 
well.  Those  who  live  in  a  great  city  like  London,  where 
every  inch  of  space  is  eagerly  snapped  up  and  covered  with 
buildings,  are  apt  to  believe  that  the  solution  would  be 
found  if  sufficient  open  places,  in  suitable  localities,  could 
be  secured,  on  which  to  erect  artisan's  dwellings.  A  visit, 
however,  to  a  city  like  Dublin,  which  occupies  one  of  the 
best  sites  conceivable,  with  abundance  of  open  places  in 
each  of  its  districts,  must  convince  the  intelligent  phil- 
anthropist that  there  are  other  factors  to  be  considered 
before  success  can  be  secured.  An  inspection  of  the  houses 
occupied  by  the  poor,  both  in  London  and  Dublin,  as 
elsewhere,  would  seem  to  prove  to  demonstration,  that 
the  whole  class  of  tenement  houses  must  be  swept  away, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  but  in  the  interests  of 
the  population  as  a  whole. 

So  far  well ;  but  a  little  closer  study  of  the  question 
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will  bring  to  light  the  further  facts  that :  (i)  It  is  im- 
possible to  provide  suitable  accommodation  for  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  poor  but  respectable  classes  of  our  large 
cities,  at  a  rental  which,  being  within  their  means,  is  also 
financially  satisfactory,  from  a  capitalist's  point  of  view ; 
(2)  Even  were  healthy,  cleanly,  and  suitable  dwellings 
forthcoming  in  sufficient  quantities,  very  many  of  the 
people  have  been  so  demoralised  by  the  life  and  habits 
which  have  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  existing  system, 
that  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  take  proper  care  of  such 
dwellings  or  to  keep  them  reasonably  clean. 

In  Dublin,  it  was  found  that  the  people  who  were  at 
first  admitted  to  new  artisans'  dwellings  were  so  dirty, 
neglectful,  and  destructive,  that  it  was  necessary  to  turn 
them  out,  after  a  short  trial.  In  my  own  inspection  of 
tenement  houses,  I  have  met  a  respectable  labourer  who, 
when  congratulated  upon  the  smart  appearance  his  room 
presented,  after  being  whitewashed  and  re-papered,  re- 
marked :  "  Ay,  sir  ;  but  it  ain't  so  comfortable  like,  because 
there  is  no  place  one  can  lean  against  without  making  a 
mess,  and  leaving  a  mark !  " 

Then,  again,  if  the  question  is  probed  still  more  deeply, 
the  experience  of  American  cities  proves  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  filthy  will  be  filthy  still  in  spite  of  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  improvement.  Thus,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  the 
very  centre  of  the  most  intelligent  and  best  philanthropic 
work  of  our  day,  tenement  houses  of  all  kinds — good,  bad, 
and  indifferent — are  to  be  met  with,  where  accommodation 
is  always  to  be  had,  and  where  a  poor  person  has  not  to 
pay  more  for  a  quiet,  cleanly,  and  isolated  set  of  rooms  in 
a  good  house,  than  for  accommodation  of  the  much  inferior 
type  with  which  all  who  work  among  the  poor  in  our  own 
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large  towns  are  well  acquainted.  Yet,  as  I  myself  have 
found  from  investigations  on  the  spot,  certain  classes  of 
the  poor  prefer  the  relatively  bad  to  the  relatively  good 
accommodation,  just  because  of  the  quietude  and  dulness 
of  the  latter. 

Hence,  the  solution  of  the  problem  must  be  sought  in 
the  elaboration  and  extension  of  a  system  for  providing 
adequate  separate  accommodation,  complete  in  itself,  for 
every  family,  so  that  individual  responsibility  may  be 
emphasised  and  enforced  everywhere.  In  this  way,  and 
in  this  alone,  will  it  be  possible  to  overcome,  or  at 
any  rate  to  minimise,  the  evils  bred  in  our  population  by 
the  character  of  the  house  accommodation  at  present 
available.  That  this  is  so,  the  experience  of  Birmingham 
and  other  places  proves  to  demonstration  ;  and  if  once 
such  a  system  can  be  introduced,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the 
influence  of  this  improvement  of  the  homes  of  the  poor 
must  make  itself  felt  in  the  rising  generation,  who,  with 
better  education,  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  gradually  throw 
off  the  effects  of  the  evil  surroundings  to  which  their 
parents  and  grandparents  have  had  to  submit.  In  any 
case,  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  when  England's  future  King  loses 
no  opportunity  of  urging  the  importance  of  this  question 
upon  the  country. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Prince  rejoiced  when  Mr. 
Cross's  Act  became  law ;  but  it  is  also  important  to  note 
that  when  experience  showed  that  something  more  must 
be  done  for  the  workmen  and  their  wives  and  children, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  became  President  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Government  to  make  inquiry 
into  the  housing  of  the  artisan  classes.  His  Royal  High- 
ness took  occasion  to  mention,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
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the  subject  of  housing  the  poor  was  not  entirely  unknown 
to  him,  for,  on  his  property  in  Norfolk,  he  had  for  twenty 
years  had  much  to  do  with  building  new  dwellings  for  his 
poorer  tenants.  On  going  there  he  had  found  their 
cottages  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  but  he  hoped 
there  was  now  not  one  family  on  the  estate  that  could 
complain  of  not  being  suitably  housed. 

The  Prince  visited,  in  person,  two  of  the  poorest  parts 
of  London,  the  districts  of  St.  Pancras  and  Holborn,  and 
found  the  condition  of  thepeople,  or  rather  of  their  dwellings, 
perfectly  disgraceful.  He  declared  that  he  cherished  an 
earnest  hope  that  the  result  of  the  Royal  Commission 
would  be  a  recommendation  to  Parliament  of  measures  of 
a  drastic  and  thorough  kind ;  and  that  it  might  be  the 
means  of  not  only  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
but  of  ameliorating  their  condition  generally.  How  far 
his  statesmanlike  views  may  ultimately  prevail,  it  is  as 
yet  impossible  to  say.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  will  not  be  to  blame  if  an  adequate  remedy  is  not 
speedily  found  and  applied  to  one  of  the  most  crying 
abuses  of  our  age. 

The  Prince  suffered  the  loss  of  a  true  friend  and  valued 
counsellor  by  the  death  of  Canon  Kingsley,  in  1875.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the  life  of  their  Royal 
Highnesses  took  place  this  year,  when  they  were  present 
on  18th  April  at  the  inauguration  of  Old  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  King's  Lynn,  which  had  been  restored  as  a 
memorial  of  the  Prince's  recovery  from  illness,  at  a  cost 
of  £6000.  Great  was  the  sympathy  and  emotion  excited, 
and  the  population  of  the  locality  turned  out  en  masse  to 
welcome  their  beloved  Prince  and  neighbour.  The  scene 
was  a  touching  one,  and  if  there  be  any  force  in  the  saying, 
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that  to  learn  a  man's  true  character  one  should  go  to  his 
home,  England  has  cause  to  think  well  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales. 

The  special  interest  in  children  evinced  by  both  their 
Royal  Highnesses  has  been  already  alluded  to. 

The  children  belonging  to  the  training  ships  and  pauper 
schools  of  the  Metropolis,  in  1872,  will  always  remember 
with  pride  and  pleasure  that  they  were  addressed  by  the 
Prince  as  "  My  young  friends  ".  On  another  occasion — 
April,  1875 — at  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  the  Prince 
and  Princess  asked  for  and  procured  an  extra  week's  holi- 
day for  the  boys,  who,  of  course,  welcomed  the  announce- 
ment with  loud  cheers.  Formerly  parents  used  to  look 
favourably  upon  such  an  addition  to  a  vacation,  but  now- 
a-days  masters  curtail  the  school  time  to  such  an  extent, 
that  a  yet  longer  addition  to  the  holiday  would  be  generally 
unacceptable  to  parents  of  all  classes,  if  it  would  not  be 
actually  resented  by  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  visit 
was  an  interesting  one,  the  master  of  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  who  presided,  reminding  the  Prince  that  the 
Queen  of  James  I.  was  Anne  of  Denmark,  so  that  history 
had  repeated  itself,  when  the  Prince  had  twined  the  flower 
of  Denmark  into  the  wreath  of  England. 

In  April  of  the  same  year,  the  Prince  became  Grand 
Master  of  the  English  Freemasons.  He  had  been  already 
installed,  on  12th  October,  1870,  as  patron  of  the  Free- 
masons of  Scotland,  a  position  held  by  George  IV.  and 
William  IV.  Ten  thousand  members  of  the  craft  were 
present  at  the  ceremony  of  1875,  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall, 
in  full  Masonic  costume ;  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  as 
Provincial  Grand  Master,  performing  the  duties  appropriate 
to  the  occasion, 
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As  has  been  seen,  the  Prince,  from  the  outset  of  his 
public  career,  has  shown  the  deepest  interest  in,  and 
considerable  knowledge  of,  Agricultural  matters.  His 
Royal  Highness  was  present  at  the  anniversary  festival  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent  Society,  held  during 
the  year  at  Willis'  Rooms.  The  Prince  expressed  a 
conviction  that  all  would  agree  with  him  that  even  those 
agriculturists  who  thoroughly  understand  their  business, 
may,  through  bad  seasons,  a  failure  of  crops,  or  a  variety 
of  other  causes,  find  themselves  suddenly,  in  these  days  of 
agricultural  depression,  in  the  most  abject  want.  Agri- 
culture is,  indeed,  exposed  to  more  vicissitudes  and 
difficulties  than  almost  any  other  industry — a  truth  so 
generally  admitted  that  no  less  than  £6000  was  subscribed 
at  this  dinner.  The  Prince  caused  much  amusement  by 
comparing  himself  to  a  surgeon,  and  the  words  he  uttered 
to  a  lancet,  with  which  it  became  his  duty  to  bleed  his 
hearers  freely,  thus  resorting  to  a  form  of  surgical  treat- 
ment now  out  of  fashion. 

In  this  year,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  self-education 
which  the  Prince  had  set  himself,  a  visit  was  paid  to 
Sheffield  to  enable  His  Royal  Highness  to  examine  the 
various  industries,  and  especially  the  scientific  process 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  steel,  for  which  the  town  is 
deservedly  famous. 

On  20th  March,  1875,  it  was  announced  that  His 
Royal  Highness  contemplated  a  visit  to  that  vast  Eastern 
Empire  which  is  the  most  important  factor  in  England's 
greatness  and  the  envy  of  European  states.  The 
announcement  caused  considerable  surprise,  and  discussion 
and  speculation  were  rife  as  to  (1)  the  objects  of  the 
proposed  expedition  ;  (2)  the  manner  in  which  the  Royal 
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traveller  would  spend  his  time — whether  in  visiting  and 
encouraging  the  arts,  crafts,  and  charities  of  India,  or  in 
quest  of  pleasure  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  Eastern  luxury 
and  princely  hospitality ;  (3)  the  effect  which  the  visit 
would  have  upon  our  Indian  subjects  and  our  future  King. 
But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  decide,  at  the  moment  of  contro- 
versy, which  opinions  were  the  most  widely  held,  nor  which 
would  be  likely  to  prove  the  wisest  and  best  founded. 

A  lapse  of  even  a  decade  of  years  removes  this  difficulty, 
and  the  investigator  of  to-day  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that 
by  far  the  most  important  section  of  Englishmen,  as  well 
as  the  most  numerous,  regarded  the  proposed  visit  of  the 
Prince  as  a  happy  and  judicious  undertaking;  as  one, 
indeed,  which  was  likely  to  do  more  to  cement  the  Empire 
into  an  indissoluble  whole,  than  the  maintenance  of  a 
standing  army  twice  as  strong  as  that  which  now  guards 
our  Indian  possessions  and  interests.  The  Times  took 
this  view,  expressing  it  as  follows :  "  The  heir  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Empire  of  Hindoostan  cannot 
visit  his  future  Eastern  realm  as  a  mere  representative  of 
actual  rule.  He  brings  for  the  first  time  the  whole  historic 
inheritance  of  England  into  contact  with  the  most  vener- 
able heritage  of  Eastern  antiquity  and  civilisation.  .  .  . 
In  coming  to  India  he  pays  the  most  conspicuous  respect 
to  the  dignity  and  authority  of  its  inhabitants,  and  formally 
acknowledges  their  claim  to  the  most  honourable  recogni- 
tion it  is  in  his  power  to  afford." 

With  regard  to  the  motive  which  prompted  the  Prince 
to  undertake  so  long  and  tedious  a  journey,  it  should  be 
sufficient  for  the  British  public  to  examine  the  outcome 
of  it,  and  to  conclude  that  His  Royal  Highness  set  out 
with  the  intention  of  doing  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
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actually  did  do.  Though  much  sport  was  enjoyed,  there 
was  also  much  work  accomplished.  The  story  of  His 
Royal  Highness'  life  in  India,  indeed,  closely  resembles 
that  of  his  daily  experiences  in  England,  where  he  is  one 
day  shooting  over  the  preserves  of  a  peer,  or  snatching  a 
brief  interval  of  enjoyment  with  a  few  chosen  companions, 
and  the  next  day  seated  in  state,  the  observed  of  thousands, 
going  steadily  through  a  ceremony  which  is  alike  weari- 
some and  difficult. 

In  India  the  same  admixture  of  hard  work  and  pleasure 
is  noticeable  ;  and  so  accustomed  do  we  become  to  it, 
that  it  would  hardly  seem  odd  to  read  of  a  tiger  hunt  in 
Nepaul  being  broken  off  for  the  opening  of  a  school  or 
bazaar,  or  of  a  drove  of  elephants  being  left  unmolested, 
because  the  Royal  party  is  due  at  a  certain  spot,  at  a 
given  time, to  inaugurate  an  hospital  or  to  christen  a  dock. 

While  on  the  subject  of  sport,  it  may  be  stated  that 
this  formed  an  insignificant  feature  in  the  Royal  visit. 
Those  who  care  to  search  the  records  will  find  that  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Prince's  time  was  occupied  in 
performing  ceremonies,  in  receptions  and  visits,  in  reviews, 
levees,  and  last,  not  least,  in  actual  travelling.  The 
grandeur  and  display  so  loved  by  Eastern  princes,  entail 
endless  ceremonial  and  etiquette,  and  the  reader  can 
hardly  refrain  from  wondering  how  all  the  details  were 
learned  and  performed  so  perfectly.  Certain  Anglo-Indians, 
whose  special  knowledge  ought  to  have  carried  greater 
influence,  maintained  that  all  this  pomp  and  ceremony 
was  the  happiest  feature  of  the  programme.  Our  rule  in 
India  had  always  been  that  of  a  prosaic  and  practical 
nation  over  a  people  "  whose  souls  throb  with  poetic 
feeling,"  and  who  set  such  an  immense  value  on  old 
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customs  and  display,  as  to  make  these  almost  the  most 
important  factors  in  existence.  It  was  urged  that  the 
arrangements  of  the  visit  displayed  a  praiseworthy  regard 
for  such  ceremonials,  and  were,  therefore,  likely  to  be 
pleasing  to  the  natives  ;  it  being  but  too  true  that  our 
rule  has  been  hard  and  unsympathetic — "  that  we 
eliminate  all  the  poetry  from  Indian  life,  and  leave  it  but 
a  heap  of  dry  bones  ". 

Opinions  of  this  kind  would  probably  meet  with  scant 
recognition  among  the  multitude.  The  judiciousness  of 
approaching  an  alien  race,  and  winning  their  sympathy 
and  respect  by  courtesy  and  studied  generosity,  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  cultivated  minds  ;  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
should  have  met  in  Hyde  Park  on  17th  July,  1875,  to 
protest  against  the  vote  of  money  which  was  then  being 
sanctioned  by  Parliament  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
expedition.  Neither  need  we  be  surprised  to  find,  that 
the  arguments  there  brought  forward  were  of  a  nature 
more  likely  to  appeal  to  uncultured  minds,  than  to  har- 
monise with  the  demands  of  common  sense  and  reason. 
The  chief  instigator  of  the  affair  said  that  he  would  have 
cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  vote  being  passed,  had  the 
visit  been  a  State  one,  instead  of  a  "  mere  pleasure  trip  ". 
Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Gladstone  were  alike  condemned,  and 
Parliament  itself  was  censured.  The  people  then  dis- 
persed and  returned  to  their  homes  in  the  East  of  the 
most  wonderful  city  in  the  Empire ;  and  the  Prince 
commenced  his  preparations  for  his  wanderings,  also 
Eastward. 

As  the  narrative  unfolds,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Prince's 
visit  was  in  every  respect  a  State  one  ;  that  he  represented, 
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and  was  received,  as  a  son  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty; 
that  his  entourage  was  of  such  a  kind  as  would  have  been 
absurd  for  a  "  mere  pleasure  trip";  and  that  His  Royal 
Highness  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  what 
may  be  called  official  work,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the 
arts,  crafts,  and  charities  of  the  country.  There  was  no 
ground,  in  fact,  for  the  complaints  which  had  been  made ; 
for  apart  from  the  fact  that  no  princely  personage  can 
travel  (unless  incognito)  without  his  movements  having  a 
special  State  significance,  our  Royal  patron  of  all  that  is 
useful  or  charitable  was  loaded  with  missions  from  the 
outset.  His  very  baggage  contained  £40,000  worth  of 
presents,  which  custom  rendered  it  necessary  should  be 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  potentates  of  Eastern  principalities ; 
his  suite  was  specially  selected  as  representative  of  our 
oldest  and  proudest  peerage  ;  and  he  fulfilled  various  com- 
missions which  were  distinctly  and  wholly  contributions 
to  the  public  weal.  Foremost  among  these  commissions 
was  that  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  to  which  the  Prince  gave  the  assurance : 
"  No  opportunity  will  be  omitted  which  presents  itself  in 
the  course  of  my  travels  to  give  encouragement  to  those 
earnest  men  working  in  so  great  a  cause  ". 

There  were  many  anticipations  as  to  the  probable 
effects  of  the  visit,  most  of  which  were  abundantly  realised. 
Indeed,  the  most  exalted  expectations  fell  short  of  the 
realities,  and  this  is  a  fact  which  the  British  nation 
should,  and  no  doubt  does,  deeply  appreciate.  We  never 
can  know  how  the  ties  of  friendship,  drawn  closer  by  that 
brief  visit,  have  operated,  or  may  operate,  in  a  moment  of 
political  excitement.  Who  can  say  that  the  horrors 
of  Delhi,  Cawnpore,  and  Lucknow  might  not  have  been 
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averted  had  some  such  kindly  influences  prevailed  in  the 
past?  But  to  the  anticipations:  "The  Prince's  pro- 
gress," says  the  Times,  "will  be  followed  by  hundreds 
and  thousands  who  would  otherwise  never  take  more  than 
a  languid  interest  in  the  scenes  he  will  visit  and  the 
people  he  will  meet ;  and  His  Royal  Highness  will  reflect 
as  much  of  India  upon  England  as  of  England  and 
English  dignity  upon  India  ". 

Another  effect  to  be  studied  and  given  its  due  value 
was  that  which  the  visit  would  have  upon  the  Royal 
traveller  himself.  And  it  was  urged  that  this  was  a  most 
important  feature  of  the  question ;  that  his  impressions 
must  reveal  to  him  another  world  of  life  and  thought, 
another  sphere  of  civilisation,  and  another  realm  of  inr 
terests  and  responsibilities.  This  would  be  of  priceless 
value,  when  the  inheritance,  which  must  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  fall  upon  the  Prince,  should  become  his  ; 
and  the  experience  so  gained  must  assist  him  materially 
in  understanding  those  problems  over  the  solution  of 
which  he  will  preside.  "  The  greatest  necessity,"  it  was 
argued,  "  in  the  government  of  a  vast  and  varied  empire 
like  England,  is  mutual  intelligence,  mutual  respect,  a 
sense  of  unity  and  increasing  sympathy.  The  growth  of 
all  these  will  be  promoted  by  the  Prince's  visit,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  both  countries  may  look  back  upon 
the  event  as  a  new  starting-point  in  their  momentous 
destiny." 

Such  comments  as  these  had  their  effect.  It  was 
agreed  on  all  sides  that  the  Heir  Apparent  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Eastern  potentates  in  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  which  they  value  so  much.  Parliament 
voted  even  more  than  the  bare  estimate  which  had  been 
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proposed  ;  the  nation  became  enthusiastic  over  the  affair, 
and  when  at  last  the  time  came  for  embarcation,  the 
arrangements  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  His  Royal 
Highness,  however,  was  not  permitted  to  leave  home 
without  a  shower  of  addresses,  and  similar  demonstrations 
of  loyalty  and  affection.  The  illustrated  papers  issued 
special  numbers  illustrative  of  the  route  selected,  and 
descriptive  of  most  of  the  districts  through  which  the 
Royal  progress  would  be  made.  Dean  Stanley  spoke  thus 
from  the  pulpit :  "  The  first  heir  to  the  English  throne 
who  has  ever  visited  the  Indian  Empire  starts  soon  on  his 
journey  to  that  distant  region  which  the  greatest  of  his 
ancestors,  Alfred  the  Great,  one  thousand  years  ago,  so 
ardently  longed  to  explore,  and  which  now  forms  the  most 
precious  jewel  in  the  British  Crown  ". 

On  the  Saturday  previous  to  the  departure,  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  presented  His  Royal  Highness  with  a 
handsome  address,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs: 
"  We  know  well  that  the  desire  has  ever  been  manifested 
by  Your  Royal  Highness  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  we 
regard  it  as  only  consistent  with  that  desire  that  you 
should  seek  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
country,  the  customs,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  millions 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  India,  over  whom,  if  God  so 
will,  you  are  one  day  destined  to  rule  ".  In  acknowledging 
this,  His  Royal  Highness  said  :  "  If  the  result  of  my  visit 
shall  conduce  to  unite  the  various  races  of  Hindoostan  in 
a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  attachment  to  our 
country,  and  of  good-will  towards  each  other,  one  great 
object  will  at  least  be  gained  ". 

The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  Dover  trusted 
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"  that  the  progress  of  His  Royal  Highness  through  Her 
Majesty's  Eastern  dominions  might  accomplish  all  the 
objects  for  which  it  had  been  designed,  and  .  .  .  conduce 
to  the  religious,  political,  and  commercial  prosperity  of  all 
the  vast  countries  and  varied  nationalities  which  are  sub- 
ject to  the  benign  sway  of  our  blessed  Sovereign  ". 

The  mercantile  natives  of  Aden  took  the  opportunity 
of  the  Prince's  passage  through  their  settlement  to  declare 
that  they  "  fully  appreciated  the  motive  which  induced 
His  Royal  Highness  to  visit  India,  and  confidently  believed 
it  would  tend  still  further  to  cement  the  cordial  under- 
standing that  now  happily  existed  between  Her  Majesty's 
British  and  Indian  subjects.  They  desired  to  acknowledge 
with  gratification  the  blessings  they  enjoyed  under  the 
mild  and  just  sway  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  as 
exemplified  in  the  yearly  increasing  prosperity  of  their 
important  military  settlement.  When  Aden  was  captured 
in  1839,  as  tne  first  °f  tne  territorial  conquests  that  had 
been  made  during  the  glorious  reign  of  the  Queen,  it  was 
only  a  small  fishing  village ;  but  under  the  fostering  care 
of  British  rule,  it  had  expanded  and  had  become  a  large 
and  prosperous  town,  containing  a  population  of  nearly 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  composed  of  many  creeds 
and  races,  and  with  an  import  and  export  trade  showing 
transactions  valued  at  upwards  of  two  millions  sterling. 
They  recognised  in  His  Royal  Highness'  visit  to  India  a 
desire  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  manners, 
the  customs,  and  the  institutions  of  the  people,  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  good  to  the  teeming 
population  over  which  His  Royal  Highness  was  destined 
hereafter  to  rule."  The  memorialists  had  set  aside  20,000 
rupees  to  commemorate  the  occasion  by  the  founding  of  a 
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charity,  particulars  of  which  appear  in  the  Appendix.' 
The  Prince  in  reply  heartily  thanked  them  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  proposed  to  commemorate  his  visit,  declar- 
ing that  all  institutions  the  object  of  which  was  to  alleviate 
human  pain  and  distress,  had  his  entire  and  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

The  following  notes  about  the  Eastern  dependency 
were  published  about  this  time,  and  most  surely  have 
served  to  convince  those  who  still  doubted  as  to  the  poli- 
tical value  of  the  expedition  : 

India  has  a  priority  all  its  own.  Its  early  history  is 
the  key  of  the  history  of  Europe.  There  never  was  a  time 
known  to  us  now  when  it  was  not  the  land  of  fabled 
wealth,  of  rare  handicrafts,  or  splendid  sovereignties. 
It  allured  Darius  and  Alexander  with  baits  which  re- 
mained for  the  soldiers  of  the  crescent,  and  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  America.  In  it,  while  Europe  was 
barbarous,  Brahma  and  Buddha  contended  for  ages — the 
legend  of  the  Ram  against  the  dreams  of  Sakya  Muni. 
From  it  went  forth  those  wonderful  Buddhist  missionaries 
who  were  destined  to  revolutionise  the  still  farther  East. 
If  any  prophet  foretold  in  the  days  of  the  Black  Prince 
that  a  Prince  of  Wales  of  the  same  line,  and  no  longer 
heir  to  a  single  rood  of  land  in  France,  would  visit  as  his 
patrimony  a  splendid  empire  extending  from  the  snow- 
covered  hills  in  the  North  to  beyond  Cape  Comorin,  and 
from  West  to  East  of  the  whole  continent  of  India,  the 
prediction  would  probably,  even  in  an  age  of  blind  faith, 
have  been  deemed  the  maddest  of  mad  dreams.  No  seer 
would  have  dared  to  imagine  that  from  the  Island  of 
Bombay,  from  a  fort  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  from 
another  fort  on  the  Hooghly,  England  would  advance, 
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step  by  step,  to  the  conquest  of  fierce  races  and  relentless 
creeds,  till  a  European  civilisation  was  built  up,  and  a 
European  occupation  maintained,  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  whole  of  that  vast  territory,  which, 
through  all  historical  times,  had  been  the  loadstone  of 
European  enterprise  and  adventure." 

Amid  numerous  expressions  of  cordiality  and  good- 
will the  Prince  of  Wales  embarked  at  Brindisi  on  10th 
October,  1875,  with  the  following  escort  :  The  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  Lord  Alfred  Paget,  the  Earl  of  Aylesford, 
Lord  Carrington,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Lord  Suffield,  Major- 
General  Probyn,  Lord  C.  Beresford,  Colonel  A.  Ellis,  Mr. 
Knollys,  Canon  Duckworth,  Mr.  Albert  Grey,  Col.  Owen 
W.  Williams,  Dr.  Fayrer,  and  Dr.  Russell. 

The  details  of  the  voyage,  the  landing  in  India,  the 
progress  there  from  place  to  place,  must  not  be  dwelt  on  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  multifarious  duties  which  His 
Royal  Highness  performed,  both  in  India  and  on  the 
journey,  were  of  great  importance  and  left  lasting  impres- 
sions. Among  these  must  be  included  ceremonies  of  re- 
ception, progresses,  and  processions,  State  attendances  at 
fetes  and  performances,  dinners,  levees,  and  reviews. 
And  when  it  is  considered  that  these  were  repeated  in 
almost  every  city  that  was  visited,  some  idea  will  be 
gained  of  the  magnitude  and  tediousness  of  the  work 
which  falls  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  Royal  personage  when 
travelling  through  his  future  dominions.  On  many 
occasions  an  exciting  day  of  sport  was  concluded  with  a 
long  evening's  entertainment ;  and  we  read  in  the  papers 
that  His  Royal  Highness,  after  being  kept  up  till  past 
two  o'clock  one  morning,  started  off  again  at  daybreak  to 
enjoy  a  little  hunting  and  shooting. 
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Somehow  this  love  of  sport  is  a  distinct  trait  in  the 
English  character.  The  great  Conqueror  found  time  to 
follow  the  chase,  snatching  a  day  here  and  there  from  the 
long  labour  of  bringing  a  subdued  kingdom  into  order,  and 
retiring  into  the  lonely  forests,  to  chase  the  stag  or  any 
other  game  that  inhabited  those  secluded  spots.  From 
that  day  to  this,  sport  has  kept  a  firm  hold  on  the  English, 
and  considerable  dangers  are  faced  every  year  in  its  pur- 
suit. But  the  Prince's  sport  in  India  was  of  a  much  higher 
description  than  that  which  is  enjoyed  in  Western  countries. 
More  than  once  His  Royal  Highness  found  himself  in  posi- 
tions of  danger,  and  only  extricated  himself  from  them  by 
the  timely  and  calm  use  of  the  rifle.  Sport  of  this  descrip- 
tion amountstosomethingmorethan  mere  pastime, and  may 
be  classed  with  feats  in  which  bravery  and  nerve  are  a  sine 
qua  non,  and  true  manliness  an  indispensable  condition. 

A  statue  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  has  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  and  a  full-sized  cast  of  which  was 
placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibi- 
tion, in  1886,  was  completed  in  1877  by  Mr.  Boehm,  for 
erection  in  Bombay. 

The  visit  of  the  Royal  heir  to  his  Eastern  inheritance 
being  brought  to  a  close,  we  find  him  once  more  in  the 
thick  of  work — social,  useful,  and  charitable— at  home. 
When  His  Royal  Highness  returned,  as  it  were,  to  life, 
after  a  sorrowing  nation  had  all  but  given  up  hope,  he 
was  enthusiastically  greeted  and  tumultuously  welcomed. 
And  when  he  returned  from  his  voluntary  wanderings,  he 
was  again  received  with  open  arms,  and  with  an  enthusiasm 
and  sincerity  which  showed  the  loyalty  of  the  English 
people,  and  the  great  personal  popularity  of  the  heir  to 
the  throne  of  this  mighty  Empire. 
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For  a  time  the  Prince  was  largely  engaged  in  local 
affairs.  His  attention  was  drawn  by  Lord  Leicester  to 
the  fact  that  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  at 
Norwich,  was  in  an  unhealthy  condition  ;  and  that  certain 
cases  of  illness  had  in  consequence  occurred  in  the  wards, 
and  amongst  the  staff,  pointing  to  the  necessity  for  erect- 
ing an  entirely  new  building.  With  characteristic  energy, 
the  Prince  attended  a  public  meeting  in  Norwich,  at 
which  he  moved  a  resolution  in  favour  of  issuing  an 
appeal  for  £35,000,  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  new  hospital, 
putting  his  own  name  down  for  a  first  donation  of  200 
guineas.  Until  the  Prince  had  taken  the  matter  up, 
much  difference  of  opinion  had  existed  ;  but  the  evident 
sincerity  with  which  he  spoke,  and  the  animation  with 
which  he  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  interests  of 
the  poor  demanded  the  immediate  commencement  of  this 
work,  carried  everything  before  them  ;  and  Norwich  now 
possesses  a  new  and  complete  hospital  which  leaves  little 
to  be  desired. 

Subsequently,  His  Royal  Highness  visited  Glasgow,  in 
order  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Post  Office  in 
that  city.  He  was  reminded  of  the  fact  that  at  his  last 
visit  he  had  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  buildings 
of  the  University  :  an  institution  which,  for  centuries,  had 
fostered  a  taste  for  learning  in  Scotland,  and  had  provided 
a  means  for  cultivating  it. 

In  1877  the  courage  of  the  Prince  was  put  to  the  test, 
and  proved  to  be  equal  to  the  kindliness  of  his  heart,  and 
the  anxiety  which  appears  to  animate  him  on  all  occasions 
to  do  his  best  for  whatever  object  may  be  in  hand.  That 
numerous  and  much-abused  body,  the  licensed  victuallers 
— consisting  as  it  does  (though  many  people  seem  to 
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doubt  it)  of  men  and  women  with  like  feelings  and 
passions  to  ourselves — had  found,  by  experience,  that  it 
was  in  need  of  an  Asylum  for  its  less  fortunate  members. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  a  special  Jubilee  Festival 
was  held  in  May,  at  which  the  Prince,  with  his  usual  good 
nature,  consented  to  take  the  chair.  No  sooner  did  this 
fact  become  known,  than  every  sort  of  influence  was  used 
to  induce  His  Royal  Highness  not  to  attend. 

Other  invited  guests  were  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Lord  Granville,  who  was  present  at  the  festival,  with  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  a  large  and  representative 
company,  said  in  the  course  of  his  speech  that  he 
considered  it  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  he  was  there 
that  evening,  because  in  the  afternoon  he  had  met  a  friend, 
who  said :  "  You  really  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  going 
to  dine  with  those  wicked  people,  the  licensed  victuallers  ?  " 
However,  in  arguing  the  case  with  his  friend,  he  did  not 
go  into  the  abstruse  question  whether  all  persons  were 
monsters  who  dealt  in  articles  in  general  demand  and 
constant  consumption — useful  in  themselves,  but  capable 
of  being  misapplied — such  as  food,  or  drink,  or  money,  or 
physic,  or  a  great  many  other  things,  which,  though  very 
excellent  in  small  quantities,  might  be  most  deleterious 
when  taken  in  bulk.  He  satisfied  himself  with  a  much 
shorter  answer,  which  was,  that  as  a  study  in  human 
nature,  it  would  be  rather  interesting  to  see  three  hundred 
"  monsters  of  iniquity,"  assembled  together,  to  promote  a 
work  of  genuine  charity  and  benevolence. 

The  Prince  had  fared  little,  if  any,  better  than  Lord 
Granville.  During  the  two  or  three  days  preceding  the 
meeting,  he  received  as  many  as  200  petitions  from  bodies 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  begging  him  on  no 
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account  to  be  present  at  the  festival.  He  pointed  out  in 
reply,  that  without  any  desire  to  disparage  the  Temperance 
Societies,  which  have,  no  doubt,  excellent  objects  in  view, 
he  thought  his  critics  had  on  this  occasion  rather  over- 
shot the  mark,  because  the  object  to  be  promoted  by  his 
presence  was  not  the  encouragement  of  a  love  for  drink, 
but  the  support  of  an  excellent  charity.  He  went  on  to 
express  his  conviction — with  which  he  was  sure  all  would 
agree — that  no  one  had  had  the  interest  of  all  in  his 
adopted  country  more  at  heart  than  his  lamented  father ; 
and  that  the  late  Prince  Consort  would  never  have  been  a 
patron  of  the  Licensed  Victualler's  Asylum,  unless  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  it  was  likely  to  do  good,  and  was 
deserving  of  his  support.  The  Prince  had  the  tact  to 
make  the  foregoing  statements  in  reply  to  the  toast  of  his 
health,  by  which  means  he  kept  the  excellent  charity,  the 
cause  of  which  he  was  anxious  to  promote,  entirely  free 
from  the  controversy. 

His  Royal  Highness  once  more  showed  his  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  children  by  inaugurating  a  new  Training 
Ship  for  Boys,  established  by  the  Marine  Society,  to  which 
he  sent  an  annual  subscription  of  £25. 

Another  small  matter  may  be  mentioned — the  spon- 
taneous gift  of  £25  to  the  Hunt  Servants'  Benefit  Society, 
as  showing  his  thoughtful  regard  for  everyone,  no  matter 
how  humble  his  station  in  life,  with  whom  the  Prince 
happens  to  be  brought  in  contact. 

This  was  the  year  in  which  the  Queen  became  Em- 
press of  India,  a  country  which  then  occupied  a  large 
share  of  public  attention,  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  all 
classes  being  called  out  towards  its  inhabitants,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  terrible  famine  which  was  raging  among 
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them.  Nothing  more  appalling  is  in  the  recollection  of 
the  present  generation.  The  photographs  which  were 
sent  home  to  England  at  the  time,  together  with  the  letters 
which  were  circulated  in  the  press  and  elsewhere,  reveal- 
ing horrors  too  awful  for  description.  Twenty-six  millions 
of  human  beings,  at  the  least,  were  affected  by  the  famine, 
the  distress  being  greatest  in  Madras  and  Bombay. 
Prompt  measures,  in  which  everybody,  from  the  Queen 
downwards,  co-operated,  were  taken  to  render  the  utmost 
possible  assistance  to  the  sufferers,  and  the  Mansion 
House  Fund  reached  nearly  half-a-million  sterling.  These 
measures  proved  effectual,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the 
distress  had  been  reduced  to  manageable  proportions. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  specially  identified  themselves, 
as  was  only  natural,  with  the  efforts  made  to  assist  a 
people  who  had  so  recently  welcomed  the  heir  to  the 
throne  with  a  hospitality  so  genuine  and  so  enthusiastic. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ENGLISH  LIFE  AND  ENGLISH 
DUTIES. 

1878-1882. 

"  Be  England  what  she  will, 
With  all  her  faults  she  is  my  country  still." 

— Charles  Churchill. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1878,  the  Prince  went  to 
Cambridge,  there  to  unveil  the  Albert  Statue,  which  had 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Foley,  and  which  proved  to  be  a 
striking  and  faithful  likeness  of  the  late  distinguished 
Chancellor  of  the  University.  The  then  Chancellor — the 
Duke  of  Devonshire — presented  an  address  which  recorded 
the  signal  benefits  which  the  late  Prince  Consort  had  con- 
ferred upon  our  Queen  and  country  by  his  wise  and  far- 
seeing  counsels,  his  never- wearying  vigilance  and  attention 
to  the  public  welfare,  and  his  entire  devotion  to  the  duties 
of  an  exalted  station,  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  personal  interests 
and  objects.  The  Prince  testified  to  the  pleasure  it  afforded 
him  to  be  present  on  such  an  occasion,  and  expressed 
his  great  satisfaction  as  a  member  of  that  University, 
at  having  an  opportunity  for  revisiting  Cambridge,  and 
recalling  to  his  mind  his  under-graduate  days.  They 
were  happy  days,  and  he  always  looked  back  to  them  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
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The  Prince  was  busily  engaged  for  many  months 
during  1878  as  the  Executive  President  of  the  British 
Commission  of  the  Paris  Exhibition — a  work  in  which  he 
took  a  deep  personal  interest.  Indeed,  the  important 
results  of  the  Exhibition  to  British  manufacturers  and 
workmen  must  be  largely  credited  to  the  Prince's  labours. 
No  detail  was  too  small  for  his  attention,  and  from  first 
to  last  His  Royal  Highness  laboured  assiduously  to  secure 
a  complete  success  to  the  undertaking. 

On  Sunday,  24th  March,  1878,  the  training  ship 
"  Eurydice,"  which  was  returning  from  a  cruise  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  brilliant  sunshine,  was  suddenly  struck  by 
a  squall  when  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  foundered  with 
all  hands,  some  300  lives  being  lost.  This  mishap  excited 
general  sympathy,  and  a  special  fund,  which  was  liberally 
supported  by  the  Prince,  was  raised  for  the  relief  of  the 
relatives  of  those  who  perished. 

In  July  of  the  same  year,  His  Royal  Highness  and  the 
Princess  visited  Nottingham  and  opened  the  Midland 
Counties'  Art  Museum,  which  had  been  organised  in 
Nottingham  Castle,  and  was  the  outcome  of  a  scheme, 
devised  by  the  late  Prince  Consort,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  national  taste.  Much  historic  interest  attaches  to 
Nottingham  Castle,  which  stands  where  a  British  temple 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  in  pre-historic  times.  After 
the  defeat  of  King  Alfred  in  868,  the  Castle  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Danes,  and  was  rebuilt  two  hundred 
years  later  by  William  the  Conqueror.  David  II.  of 
Scotland  was  confined  here  after  his  capture  at  the  battle 
of  Neville's  Cross  in  1345,  and  the  Castle  was  one  of  the 
chief  strongholds  in  the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
It  was  here  that  the  flag  of  Charles  I.  was  first  unfurled  in 
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1642,  at  the  commencement  of  the  great  struggle  between 
that  unhappy  monarch  and  his  parliament.  The  Castle 
subsequently  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  was  destroyed  in  1831  by  the  mob,  who  thus 
revenged  themselves  upon  its  owner  for  voting  against  the 
Reform  Bill.  A  few  years  before  the  Prince's  visit  it  had 
been  restored,  and  was  nowr  (as  has  been  said)  converted 
into  an  art  gallery.  Could  a  more  striking  example  of  the 
growth  and  change  of  public  opinion  in  England  be  ima- 
gined than  the  brief  record  here  given  ? 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Prince  inspected  the  straw 
manufactories  at  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  a  town  which 
had  not  been  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Royalty  since 
the  visit  of  James  I.  in  1605.  The  number  of  women 
employed  in  this  industry  was  at  that  time  upwards  of 
45,000,  in  addition  to  a  very  large  number  of  male  opera- 
tives. 

In  this  year  a  great  grief  befell  the  members  of  our 
Royal  Family — a  grief  which  was  felt  by  none  more  than 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  children  of  his  beloved  sister 
and  devoted  nurse,  the  Princess  Alice,  were  attacked  in 
November  with  diphtheria  of  a  malignant  type.  The 
nursing  of  them  occupied  her  whole  time  and  attention. 
Weakened  by  anxiety,  continuous  watching,  and  confine- 
ment, her  constitution  undermined  by  want  of  necessary 
sleep,  the  Princess,  when  attending  one  of  her  little  ones, 
believed  to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  was  aroused  by  the 
child's  request,  "  Kiss  me,  mother !  "  The  Princess 
immediately  complied  ;  and  this  almost  involuntary  token 
of  her  grief  and  affection  proved  to  be,  as  the  late  Lord 
Beaconsfield  said  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
very  truth  "the  kiss  of  death  ".    Diphtheria  attacked  the 
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Princess  shortly  afterwards,  and  after  a  brief  stuggle  she 
died.  The  sad  event  aroused  great  sympathy,  and  expres- 
sions of  regret  and  sorrow  poured  in  from  all  quarters. 
The  Princess  was  buried,  on  the  18th  December,  at 
Darmstadt,  where  she  was  universally  beloved  by  rich 
and  poor  alike.  Thousands  passed  through  the  church 
and  by  the  coffin  before  the  funeral,  at  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  other  illustrious  relatives  were 
present. 

The  Princess  Alice  was  as  remarkablefor  her  intelligence 
and  practical  common  sense,  as  she  was  respected  and 
beloved  for  her  gentleness  and  simplicity  of  character.  A 
characteristic  story  is  told  of  her  life  at  Darmstadt.  The 
Princess  once  intimated  to  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance  that 
she  would  come  to  tea  on  a  certain  afternoon,  which  was 
named.  The  hostess  attached  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  visit,  went  to  no  little  trouble  and  expense  in  decora- 
tions for  her  rooms  and  entrance  hall,  had  scarlet  cloth 
put  down  in  front  of  her  house  and  up  the  staircase,  and 
having  completed  all  the  arrangements  to  her  satisfaction, 
prepared  to  receive  the  Princess  with  due  empressement. 
She  even  sent  one  of  the  servants  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
to  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  so  that  due  notice  might  be  given 
to  everybody  of  the  approach  of  the  Princess.  Satisfied 
that  everything  had  been  thought  of  and  adjusted,  the 
hostess  repaired  to  the  drawing-room  and  awaited  the 
course  of  events.  Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  a  lady 
entered,  robed  in  a  mackintosh,  with  goloshes  and  an 
umbrella.  As  she  stepped  in,  she  remarked  :  "  Here  I  am  ! 
It  is  terrible  weather,  and  I  have  done  my  best  in  coming 
upstairs  not  to  make  a  mess  on  the  beautiful  red  cloth 
which  I  saw  in  the  hall  and  on  the  steps  ".    It  is  needless 
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to  say,  that  the  speaker  was  none  other  than  the  Princess 
Alice  of  Hesse. 

This  year  the  Prince  Imperial,  the  only  child  of 
Napoleon  III.  of  France,  was  killed  at  the  Cape  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  enemy,  having  been  attached  to  a 
section  of  the  British  troops  engaged  in  the  Zulu  War. 
This  unfortunate  incident  excited  much  indignation,  at 
the  time,  against  those  in  whose  charge  the  Prince  Im- 
perial was  supposed  to  be.  The  body  was  brought  home 
to  England,  reaching  Spithead  on  10th  July,  and  was 
buried  two  days  afterwards,  beside  that  of  Napoleon  III. 
at  Chislehurst,  the  members  of  the  English  Royal  Family 
and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  acting  as  pall-bearers. 
Soon  afterwards,  a  proposal  was  made  to  erect  a  statue  in 
memory  of  the  young  Prince,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
proposal  being  supported  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but 
attacked  in  Parliament.  Within  a  fortnight  of  the  funeral, 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  (Dean  Stanley)  published  a 
statement  explaining  the  reasons  why  he  had  offered 
space  for  the  memorial  in  the  Abbey.  The  spot  proposed 
was  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  where  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier,  Louis  Phillippe's  brother,  and  the  wife  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  both  of  whom  died  in  exile,  were  interred. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  contributed  £130  to  the  Prince  Im- 
perial Memorial  Fund. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  there  was  great  distress  in 
Ireland,  and  the  Prince  gave  his  warm  support  and  help  to 
an  Irish  Relief  Fund,  which  was  opened.  He  further  took  an 
opportunity,  during  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show,  to  receive 
three  hundred  and  fifty  Irish  tenant  farmers,  who  had  come 
over  to  visit  it.  This  reception  took  place  on  15th  July,  and 
passed  off  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  everybody  concerned. 
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Impressed,  no  doubt,  with  the  value  of  the  care 
expended  upon  his  own  education  and  that  of  his  brothers, 
the  Prince  has  afforded  equal  facilities  to  his  two  sons  for 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  experience.  Both  of 
them  entered  the  "  Britannia"  in  1877,  the  Prince  himself 
taking  them  to  the  ship.  A  few  months  earlier,  the  young 
Princes  had  presented  themselves  for  an  examination  which 
was  identical  with  that  undergone  by  ordinary  cadets  at 
the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich  ;  and  both  passed 
satisfactorily  on  the  14th  May,  1877. 

In  the  following  year  the  Prince  and  Princess  went  to 
Dartmouth,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  distribute  the 
prizes  and  medals  won  by  the  cadets  on  board  the 
"Britannia".  The  occasion  was  regarded  as  of  great 
local  importance,  and  the  ceremony  assumed  the  propor- 
tions of  semi-state.  The  Prince  declared  he  could  give 
no  better  proof  of  his  belief  in  the  salubrity  of  the  climate 
and  the  excellence  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  Dart- 
mouth, than  he  had  done  by  sending  his  two  sons  to  be 
educated  on  board  the  "  Britannia  ".  Both  the  Princess 
and  himself  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  that  step,  and 
both  would  continue  to  take  personal  interest  in  the 
"  Britannia,"  as  they  were  confident  it  was  an  excellent 
practical  school  for  boys.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  his 
sons  would  do  credit  to  the  ship  and  to  their  country.  When 
the  cadets  began  to  cheer  after  the  distribution  of  prizes, 
the  cheering  was  taken  up  by  the  boatmen  of  the  various 
craft  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  soon  spread  from  them  to 
the  crowds  on  either  side  of  the  Dart,  the  combined  effect 
of  this  spontaneous  enthusiasm  being  as  novel  as  it  was 
impressive.  The  Prince  and  Princess  were  taken  off  to 
the  "  Britannia,"  on  their  arrival,  in  a  boat  steered  by  one 
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of  their  sons,  the  other  occupying  a  place  in  the  boat  as 
one  of  the  crew. 

In  1879  the  two  sailor  princes  embarked  in  the  11  Bac- 
chante "  for  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  and  West 
Indies;  but  as  they  have  published  a  book  about  their 
experiences  and  travels,  fuller  details  are  unnecessary  in 
this  place.  In  the  same  year  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
was  married  to  the  Princess  Louise  Marguerite  of  Prussia, 
an  event  which  excited  much  interest,  owing  to  the 
deserved  popularity  of  the  Prince,  who,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, rode  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  at  the  review  in 
St.  James's  Park  after  the  Egyptian  War.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  maternal  instinct  of  the  Queen  so  asserted  itself,  * 
that  as  the  Duke  of  Connaught  rode  past  the  saluting 
post  she  rose  and  bowed,  an  act  which  went  straight  to 
the  heart  of  every  beholder,  and  called  forth  loud  and  pro- 
longed cheering. 

At  the  festival  dinner  in  aid  of  the  Cabdrivers'  Benevo- 
lent Association,  the  Prince,  who  always  bases  his  remarks 
on  careful  personal  inquiry,  declared  that  there  was  no 
class  of  our  fellow-countrymen  deserving  more  considera- 
tion than  the  cabdrivers  of  London.  He  considered  them, 
as  a  class,  honest,  persevering,  and  industrious ;  and  in 
proof  of  the  first  assertion  he  pointed  out  that  in  the  year 
1878  there  were  left  in  cabs  between  sixteen  and  seventeen 
thousand  articles,  valued  at  about  ,£20,000,  all  of  which 
had  been  punctually  returned.  There  was  a  general  belief, 
however,  thSt  there  is  one  article  a  cabman  never  returns, 
and  that  is  an  umbrella.  This  the  Prince  considered  quite 
natural,  because  if  a  gentleman  had  an  umbrella  he  might 
not  want  a  cab,  but  without  an  umbrella  he  would  be 
compelled  to  take  one  directly  the  rain  came  on. 
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The  Prince  enforced  his  remarks  by  relating  the  inci- 
dent of  a  gentleman  who,  having  been  driven  to  a  shop 
in  a  cab,  left  it  in  a  hurry  after  an  altercation  with  the 
shopman,  and  walked  away,  forgetting  in  his  annoyance 
to  take  with  him  a  case  which  contained  jewelry  worth 
£2300.  A  moment  or  two  after  the  gentleman  had  left, 
the  shopman  came  out  and  threw  the  case  into  the  cab. 
The  cabman  immediately  drove  to  Scotland  Yard  and 
delivered  the  treasure  to  the  Superintendent. 

The  Prince  further  took  occasion  to  recommend  that 
most  excellent  movement,  originally  established  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Globe  newspaper,  which  sought 
to  provide  cabmen's  shelters.  These  shelters  are  now- 
pretty  generally  distributed  throughout  the  Metropolis, 
and  have  done  much  to  alleviate  the  discomforts  which 
must  be  endured  by  men  who  have  to  submit  to  exposure 
during  so  many  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  no  matter  how 
inclement  the  season  may  be. 

In  July  the  Prince  went  to  Great  Grimsby  to  open 
some  new  docks.  Sir  Edwrard  Watkin  took  occasion  to 
say  that  His  Royal  Highness  had  certainly  abundant 
labours  to  perform,  and  that  all  classes  of  citizens  in  the 
Empire  would  readily  admit  that  no  Royal  personage  had 
ever  taken  such  pains  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
habits  and  thoughts  of  his  future  subjects.  The  import- 
ance of  such  visits,  he  added,  could  not  be  gainsaid,  for 
nothing  could  so  stimulate  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
arts  of  peace  to  help  in  their  way,  be  it  great  or  small,  to 
render  the  country  prosperous.  The  Prince  had  on  this 
occasion  to  perform  the  ceremony,  pleasing  though  sad, 
owing  to  the  recollections  which  it  naturally  aroused,  of  un- 
veiling a  statue  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  at  Great  Grimsby. 
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It  has  been  pointed  out  more  than  once  already  that 
abundant  evidence  exists  of  the  successful  efforts  made  by 
the  Prince  to  keep  himself  informed  of  the  wishes  and 
interests  of  the  people.  This  enables  him  to  grasp  every 
advantageous  opportunity  for  promoting  the  success  of 
their  undertakings.  One  such  example  occurred  during 
the  year  under  review,  when  the  Prince  and  Princess 
went  to  Brompton  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
hospital  for  consumption.  While  no  hospitals,  as  a  class, 
provide  better  accommodation  than  those  established  for 
consumptive  patients,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  amount  of  care  and  the  treatment  which  these  cases 
require,  necessitate  a  very  considerable  expenditure. 
Previous  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Brompton  Hospital, 
it  was  difficult,  at  times  impossible,  to  procure  a  bed  in  an 
hospital  for  consumption.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  with 
truth,  that  the  people's  necessities  demand  a  greater 
number  of  consumption  hospitals  of  the  first  class  than 
yet  exists  ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  quick  to  recognise 
and  emphasise  this  fact.  His  Royal  Highness  further 
enforced  his  conviction  on  this  point  by  presiding  at  a 
festival  dinner  in  aid  of  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases 
of  the  Chest  some  four  years  later,  when  subscriptions 
amounting  to  nearly  £5000  were  received,  the  Prince 
himself  subscribing  100  guineas. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  season  the  Prince  and  Princess 
once  more  manifested  their  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
training  of  children  by  going  to  Greenwich,  accompanied 
by  their  two  sons  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  to  distribute 
the  prizes  to  the  boys  at  the  Royal  Hospital  Schools. 
When  the  Royal  visitors  were  assembled  on  the  platform, 
in  the  hall  where  the  distribution  of  prizes  was  to  take 
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place,  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  one  chair  too  few 
for  the  Royal  party,  who  were  of  course  alone  to  be  seated. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge  insisted  therefore  on  standing, 
although  the  two  young  Princes  remonstrated  with  him. 
Prince  George,  after  ruminating  for  a  minute,  showed  his 
determination  not  to  allow  of  this,  by  vacating  his  chair, 
and  running  off  to  that  which  Prince  Albert  Victor 
occupied,  where  he  made  him  make  room,  so  that  the 
two  boys  could  occupy  the  same  seat.  This  done,  he 
made  a  triumphant  grimace  at  the  Duke,  who  sat  down 
in  the  vacant  chair  amidst  general  cheering. 

The  wife  of  the  superintendent  of  the  school,  the  late 
Commander  Burney,  C.B.,  had  been  a  confirmed  invalid 
for  years  and  was  therefore  unable  to  be  present.  When 
the  Princess  learned  the  cause  of  her  absence  she  asked 
to  visit  Mrs.  Burney's  room,  where  she  remained  with  the 
invalid  for  some  time,  cheering  her  with  womanly  words 
of  sympathy  and  kindness.  This  is  only  one  of  numerous 
stories  which  might  be  related  in  testimony  of  the  sweet 
and  sympathetic  disposition  of  the  Princess. 

An  instance  of  the  stimulus  to  good  works  which  Royal 
personages  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  by  the  mere  force 
of  example,  was  afforded  at  the  opening  of  the  Hunstanton 
Convalescent  Home,  which  is  situated  only  a  few  miles 
from  Sandringham,  and  was  founded  in  commemoration  of 
the  Prince's  recovery.  On  this  occasion  the  Princess  rang 
the  great  bell,  now  used  to  summon  the  patients  to  meals, 
as  a  signal  that  the  new  buildings  were  ready  for  occupa- 
tion. She  was,  of  course,  greatly  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  establishment,  and  when  some  difficulty  arose  about 
providing  the  necessary  furniture  and  fittings,  she  at  once 
came  forward  and  guaranteed  the  cost  of  one  of  the  forty 
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beds.  Immediately  thirty-nine  other  persons  gave 
one  bed  each,  and  so  the  new  convalescent  home 
was  well  and  thoroughly  furnished  without  delay  or 
difficulty. 

During  the  year  serious  floods  occurred  in  Hungary, 
which  reduced  1200  houses  to  ruins  and  endangered 
upwards  of  80,000  lives.  A  Hungarian  Relief  Fund  was 
suggested,  and  ultimately  successfully  established,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  supporting  it  with  his  usual  liberality  and 
promptness. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  His  Royal  Highness 
attended  a  lecture  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  electric  lighting. 
For  some  unexplained  reason,  with  which  the  power  of 
monopolies  may  probably  have  something  to  do,  England 
is  still  behind  other  countries  so  far  as  electric  lighting  is 
concerned.  Even  Marlborough  House  was,  until  quite 
recently,  without  the  electric  light.  On  the  continent  (not 
excepting  Russia),  it  is  not  only  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Royal  palaces,  but  in  the  majority  of  private  houses, 
restaurants,  and  hotels.  It  is  also  used  in  the  hospitals  of 
Stockholm  and  Moscow.  Yet  the  electric  machinery  in 
these  countries  consists  of  English  plant  and  English 
engines,  which  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with,  showing 
that  we  are  by  no  means  behind  our  neighbours  in  the 
practical  science  of  the  matter. 

Probably  the  most  important  ceremony  which  the 
Prince  performed  this  year  was  the  opening  of  the  new 
harbour  at  Holyhead  in  June.  He  had  already,  in  1873, 
inaugurated  the  breakwater  there,  an  important  work 
costing  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  and  taking 
twenty-five  years  to  complete.  The  new  harbour  had 
been  constructed  mainly  for  the  purposes  of  the  London 
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and  North  Western  Railway  Company's  traffic,  and  the 
arrangements  for  the  ceremony  were  consequently  in  the 
hands  of  the  Directors ;  Mr.  Moon,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Company,  presiding  at  the  luncheon.  The  Prince  took 
occasion  to  express  his  pride  in  his  connection  with  the 
principality  in  which  the  works  were  situated,  and  the 
pleasure  it  gave  him  to  inaugurate  the  new  harbour,  which 
would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  commerce,  and  tend  to 
make  the  Holyhead  route  still  more  of  a  connecting  link 
between  England  and  Ireland. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  during  the  course  of  a 
terrible  gale  in  the  Atlantic,  the  "  Atalanta,"  sister  ship 
to  the  "  Eurydice,"  was  lost.  She  left  Bermuda  on  31st 
January,  having  a  complement  of  300  officers  and  men, 
and  was  heard  of  no  more ;  nor  has  any  trace  been  found 
of  the  "  Atalanta  "  from  that  day  to  this.  Naturally  much 
public  sympathy  was  excited,  and,  all  hope  being  aban- 
doned, a  special  fund  was  raised  in  August  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  perished,  in  which  the  Prince, 
as  usual,  took  a  generous  part. 

At  the  invitation  of  his  sister,  who  is  the  President  of 
the  Council,  the  Prince  identified  himself  with  the  work  of 
the  Princess  Helena  College,  formerly  known  as  the  Adult 
Orphan  Institution.  This  Society  was  originated  by  a 
relative  of  Lord  Sydney  in  1818,  assisted  by  the  Prince's 
grand-aunt,  the  Princess  Augusta  of  Gloucester.  George 
IV.  took  such  an  interest  in  its  welfare  that  he  granted 
the  valuable  plot  of  ground  in  Regent's  Park  on  which  the 
College  stood  until  recently.  In  consequence  of  the  energy 
of  Princess  Helena  the  whole  Institution  was  transferred 
from  Regent's  Park  to  Ealing,  where  its  work  of  providing 
the  daughters  of  clergymen  and  officers  of  the  army  and 
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navy  with  a  thoroughly  good  education  has  been  continued, 
developed,  and  largely  extended. 

As  the  Prince  pointed  out,  the  expense  of  conducting  a 
college  of  this  kind,  owing  to  the  greater  attention  now 
given  to  education,  has  largely  increased  since  1818 ;  and 
this  circumstance  has  led  to  an  alteration  in  the  constitu- 
tion, by  which  a  certain  number  of  paying  students  have 
been  admitted  as  boarders,  or  as  day  scholars,  the  classes 
being  largely  attended  by  the  daughters  of  gentlemen 
living  near.  The  College,  thanks  to  the  Princess  Helena, 
has  done,  and  is  doing,  a  most  useful  work,  and  the  Prince's 
presence  at  the  festival  dinner  in  May,  1888,  tended  to 
consolidate  it  upon  that  sound  basis,  which  has  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  its  present  success. 

During  the  last  ten  years  nothing  has  attracted  more 
continuous  or  earnest  attention  than  questions  affecting 
the  position,  the  rights,  the  employment,  and  the  needs  of 
women.  Their  Royal  Highnesses,  as  will  be  seen  on 
reference  to  the  Appendix,  first  actively  identified  them- 
selves with  hospitals  for  the  relief  of  women  in  connection 
with  the  Hospital  for  Women,  Soho  Square.  Since  that 
date  they  have  been  unremitting  in  their  support  and 
encouragement  of  institutions  of  this  class.  For  very  many 
years  there  has  existed,  especially  in  medical  circles,  much 
difference  of  opinion,  not  even  yet  extinct,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of,  and  even  the  necessity  for  such  establishments. 
Certainly  few  medical  charities  have  had  a  more  chequered 
career  than  the  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women  at  Brompton. 
This  Institution  expended  so  much  of  its  funds  upon 
management  expenses  in  the  early  days  of  its  existence  as 
to  excite  much  comment,  some  of  which  by  no  means  of  a 
complimentary  character.    About  ten  years  ago,  or  a  little 
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later,  all  this  was  changed,  mainly  through  the  exertions 
of  the  gentleman  who  had  been  recently  appointed  to  the 
office  of  secretary. 

At  that  time  it  was  strongly  put  that  further  hospital 
accommodation  was  required  for  the  relief  of  women  of 
refinement  and  education,  whose  circumstances  were  so 
poor  as  to  prevent  their  obtaining  the  skilled  medical  treat- 
ment they  needed — though  they  could  contribute  some- 
thing towards  the  cost  of  their  relief  when  in  hospital. 
The  establishment  of  paying  wards,  where  accommodation 
can  be  provided  for  cases  of  this  class  on  payment  of  from 
half-a-guinea  to  two  guineas  a  week,  was  warmly  advoca- 
ted in  the  press,  as  the  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
Women's  Hospital  in  Soho  Square  proved  that  many 
women  are  ready  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a 
provision  if  it  is  brought  within  their  reach.  The  managers 
of  the  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women  consequently  deter- 
mined to  erect  a  new  building  which  should  contain  a 
number  of  paying  wards  ;  and,  as  the  objections  to  the 
former  management  had  been  greatly  modified,  if  not 
entirely  removed,  the  Princess  of  Wales  consented  to  lay 
the  foundation  stone,  recognising  that  the  Institution,  on 
its  new  basis,  was  destined  to  do  a  very  useful  work.  The 
Prince  also  attended,  and  £1000  was  laid  on  the  stone  in 
purses  handed  to  the  Princess  by  ladies  and  children  who 
were  interested  in  the  undertaking. 

Shortly  before  the  ceremony,  the  Prince  and  Princess 
patronised  and  attended  an  "  Olde  English  Fayre " 
in  the  Albert  Hall,  which  excited  much  interest  at  the 
time,  and  resulted  in  the  receipt  of  £6000  towards  the 
building  fund.  The  managers  declare  that  the  prompt 
encouragement  and  patronage  which  the   Prince  and 
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Princess  gave  to  the  work,  proved  of  the  greatest  possible 
value  to  the  Institution,  as  their  Royal  Highnesses  launched 
the  Hospital  on  its  career  with  a  promise  of  prosperity, 
which  has  been  amply  realised.  It  must  also  be  noted 
that  whereas  the  cost  of  management,  compared  with  that 
of  maintenance,  was,  on  an  average,  fifty-five  per  cent, 
during  the  three  years  ending  1878,  the  incidental  expen- 
diture (which  includes  management)  of  the  Chelsea 
Hospital  for  Women  in  1887  was  considerably  less  than 
that  of  other  Metropolitan  hospitals  for  Women.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  already  that,  owing  to  the  care  which 
they  have  always  exercised,  the  Prince  and  Princess  have 
been  spared  the  annoyance  of  finding  themselves  identified 
with  institutions  which  could  fairly  be  regarded  as  unsatis- 
factory ;  and  the  facts  here  given  will  emphasise  the  justice 
of  this  statement. 

Public  parks  have  been  well  defined  as  "  the  lungs  of 
crowded  cities".  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  whose  sympathies  are  especially  excited 
by  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  who  have  to  herd 
together  in  crowded  districts,  should  have  taken  special 
care  to  encourage,  by  his  presence  and  support,  every 
movement  in  favour  of  the  acquisition  of  open  spaces  in 
large  towns,  and  especially  in  London.  In  this  year 
certain  influential  citizens  exerted  themselves  to  provide  a 
recreation  ground  for  the  inhabitants  of  Whitechapel, 
which  was  opened  by  the  Prince,  who  was  accorded  a  very 
hearty  reception. 

The  year  1881  was  one  of  the  busiest,  and  probably  one 
of  the  most  important,  since  their  Royal  Highnesses' 
marriage,  judging  by  the  number  of  important  social  events 
that  were  crowded  into  it,  and  by  the  new  departures  for 
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the  improvement  of  the  people,  many  of  which  the  Royal 
couple  either  inaugurated  or  supported.  The  occasion 
which  excited  the  most  general  interest,  whilst  it  marked 
in  an  impressive  manner  the  advance  made  in  public 
opinion  with  regard  to  popular  education,  was  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute.  For  some  years  the  old  practice  of  apprenticing 
had  gradually  fallen  more  and  more  into  disuse  or  unpopu- 
larity, and  it  became  recognised  that  if  English  artisans 
were  to  maintain  their  position  in  the  face  of  foreign  com- 
petition, much  greater  attention  must  be  paid  to  technical 
education.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the  City  Livery 
Companies,  a  large  sum,  amounting  to  several  hundred 
thousands  of  pounds,  had  been  raised.  The  Royal  Com- 
missioners of  the  Exhibition  of  185 1  granted  a  site  at  South 
Kensington,  and  it  was  then  determined  to  build  thereon 
a  Training  School,  or  Institute,  for  giving  instruction  in 
the  practical  application  of  Science  and  Art  to  the  various 
trades  and  manufactures. 

The  Prince  accepted  the  office  of  President,  and  in 
that  capacity,  accompanied  by  the  Princess,  went  to  South 
Kensington  in  July  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
Institute.  He  remarked  that  this  school  had  given  an 
immense  stimulus  to  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
in  the  education  of  those  who  were  destined  to  take  part 
in  the  productive  history  of  the  country.  Hitherto,  Eng- 
lish teaching  had  relied  chiefly  on  the  training  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  so  as  to  adapt  the  students  to  apply 
their  intelligence  in  any  occupation  of  life  to  which  they 
might  be  called.  Experience,  however,  had  proved  that 
mere  discipline  of  the  mind,  though  formerly  found 
sufficient,  now  placed  British  workpeople  at  a  disadvantage, 
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owing  to  the  competition  of  other  nations  in  manufactures 
which  were  once  exclusively  carried  on  in  this  country. 
This  was  due  to  the  great  progress  that  had  been  made 
in  the  means  of  locomotion,  as  well  as  in  the  application 
of  steam  to  the  needs  of  human  life,  these  factors  having 
distributed  the  raw  materials  of  industry  all  over  the 
world,  and  economised  time  and  labour  in  the  process  of 
the  conversion  of  these  raw  materials  to  objects  of  utility. 
Other  nations  which  did  not  possess  any  such  abundance 
as  Great  Britain  of  coal,  the  source  of  power,  and  iron, 
the  essence  of  strength,  compensate  for  their  want  of  raw 
material  by  the  technical  education  of  their  industrial 
classes,  and  this  country  had  therefore  seen  manufactures 
springing  up  abroad,  guided  by  the  trained  intelligence 
thus  created.  Both  in  Europe  and  America,  technical 
colleges  for  teaching  trades  on  the  principles  of  the  Science 
and  Art  involved  in  most  industries,  had  been  organised 
in  all  the  leading  centres  of  activity. 

England  (the  Prince  went  on  to  say)  was  now  thorough- 
ly aware  of  the  necessity  for  supplementing  her  educational 
institutions  by  colleges  of  a  like  nature.  Most  of  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  had  already  erected  their  colleges  of 
Science  and  Art,  though  only  a  few  of  these  had  as  yet 
developed  into  schools  for  technical  instruction.  The 
building  of  which  he  was  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  would 
benefit  the  whole  kingdom,  not  only  by  devoting  itself  to 
technical  training,  and  thus  setting  a  good  example,  but 
by  serving  as  the  focus  for  the  different  technical  schools 
in  the  Metropolis  already  in  existence.  Within  its  walls, 
again,  promising  students  from  the  provinces  might,  by 
the  aid  of  scholarships,  gain  an  opportunity  to  benefit  by 
the  superior  instruction  which  London  can  always  com- 
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mand  ;  while  they  and  all  the  students  would  have  the 
advantages  that  the  treasures  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  and  the  other  collections  of  the  great  city  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  artistic  and  scientific  education  of  future 
manufacturers. 

The  Prince  added  that  the  training  of  young  men  to 
follow  the  higher  branches  of  those  crafts  by  which  they 
earn  their  livelihood  was  one  of  the  most  cherished  schemes 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  who  observed  that  the  Exhibition  of 
1851  had  aroused  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  British 
working  men,  and  brought  them  to  feel  the  need  of  technical 
education.  It  might  have  been  very  difficult  to  provide 
space  in  London  for  the  necessary  Museums  and  Colleges  ; 
but  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  had  obviated  the 
difficulty  by  giving,  as  their  contribution  to  the  Institute, 
the  ground  upon  which  the  present  College  is  built, 
with  a  special  reserve  of  land  in  case  of  its  further 
development. 

The  Prince  further  expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  at 
seeing  the  ancient  Guilds  of  the  City  of  London  co-operat- 
ing so  warmly  in  the  advancement  of  technical  instruction, 
and  thanked  them  warmly  for  the  help  they  had  given, 
saying  that  in  becoming  President  of  the  Institute,  he 
hoped  to  aid  in  the  good  work  which  was  to  help  his  own 
country  to  maintain  her  proud  pre-eminence  in  manufac- 
tures, despite  the  increasing  competition  of  the  world.  He 
expressed  the  belief  that,  by  the  united  exertions  of  all 
interested  in  it,  the  movement  begun  in  the  Metropolis 
would  be  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  result  in 
the  training  to  a  practical  issue  of  the  natural  intelligence 
of  the  industrial  mind. 

From  this  time  onwards,  the  Prince  has  missed  no 
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opportunity  of  promoting  the  development,  or  of  enforcing 
the  importance,  of  technical  instruction.  Speaking  at  St. 
James's  Palace,  in  support  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  six 
years  later,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  movement 
might  be  the  means  of  promoting  systematic  technical 
education,  its  purpose  being  to  extend  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  industrial  resources  of  the  empire.  Movements 
have  since  been  successfully  initiated  in  North  and  South 
London  for  the  establishment  of  Technical  Institutes. 
Subscriptions  have  been  collected  ;  and  so  large  an  amount 
has  thus  been  added  to  the  grant  made  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  that  the  total  sum  is  sufficient  to  meet  the 
cost  of  the  erection  and  the  maintenance  of  buildings  for 
the  purpose  of  a  specially  large  school,  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  population  of  these  districts.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  has  promised  to  identify  himself  with 
these  new  undertakings ;  a  promise  which  must  prove  of 
material  assistance,  owing  to  the  amount  of  knowledge 
and  experience  which  His  Royal  Highness  has  acquired 
with  regard  to  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  successful 
encouragement  of  technical  education. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  during  this  year  was  Sir 
William  M'Arthur,  an  old  colonist,  whose  connection  with 
our  colonial  empire  was  not  only  of  long  duration,  but  of 
substantial  importance.  It  was  therefore  not  unnatural 
that  he  should  wish  in  some  way  to  connect  his  mayoralty 
with  the  colonies,  andin  July  His  Lordship  accordingly  gave 
a  dinner  to  the  members  of  the  Colonial  Institute,  which 
was  attended  by  very  many  important  colonists,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  being  also 
amongst  the  guests.  The  Prince  pointed  out  that  it  was 
a  very  special  dinner — one,  indeed,  of  a  kind  which  had 
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never  been  given  before,  representatives  of  probably  every 
colony  in  the  Empire  being  present.  He  also  expressed 
his  regret  that  it  had  only  been  possible  for  him  to  see  a 
half  or  a  third  of  the  colonies  which  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit.  Never- 
theless, he  desired  to-  say  that,  although  he  had  not  been 
able  to  personally  travel  through  them  all,  that  fact  did  not 
diminish  in  any  way  the  interest  he  took  in  their  develop- 
ment. 

He  declared  that  although  very  young  when  he  visited 
the  North  American  colonies,  twenty-one  years  previously, 
the  impressions  made  upon  his  mind  by  that  visit  were  as 
fresh  as  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  He  never  could 
forget  the  public  receptions  which  were  accorded  him  in 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  ;  and  he  welcomed,  especially,  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
Premier  of  Canada,  who  was  an  old  friend.  He  regretted 
his  inability  to  accept  the  invitation  he  had  received  to 
visit  the  great  Australasian  colonies,  and  was  glad  to  know 
that  the  Exhibitions  at  Sydney  and  Melbourne  had  proved 
a  great  success.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  those  colonies,  which  every  day 
and  every  year  were  making  such  immense  developments, 
still,  at  the  International  Exhibitions  in  London,  Paris, 
and  Vienna,  he  had  not  only  been  able  to  see  the  various 
products  they  exhibited,  but  had  had  the  pleasure  of  making 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  many  colonists — an  experience 
which  had  been  of  great  benefit  to  himself.  Moreover, 
although  he  had  not  been  to  Australasia,  he  had  sent  his 
two  sons  on  a  visit  there,  and  was  sure  that  they  would 
derive  great  advantage  from  their  trip  to  the  antipodes. 
It  had  been  a  matter  of  great  gratification  to  himself,  to 
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the  Princess,  and  to  the  Queen,  to  hear  of  the  kindly  recep- 
tion which  the  two  young  Princes  had  met  with  every- 
where. 

In  August  the  Prince  attended  the  first  meeting  held 
in  England  of  the  International  Medical  Congress.  On 
this  occasion  a  curious  instance  of  English  prejudice  was 
given,  no  lady  medical  practitioner  being  admitted  to  the 
meeting,  although  women-doctors  had  been  encouraged 
to  join 'the  Congress  in  all  the  other  countries  in  which  it 
had  been  held.  The  Prince  pointed  out  that  the  list  of 
officers  of  the  Congress  included  the  names  of  those 
distinguished  in  every  branch  of  Medical  Science,  and 
embraced  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  enjoyed  high 
reputations,  not  only  in  their  own  countries,  but  through- 
out the  world.  He  added  that  he  had  accepted  the  office 
of  patron  from  a  conviction  that  few  things  tend  more 
towards  the  welfare  of  mankind  than  the  meeting  together 
from  time  to  time  of  educated  men  of  all  nations,  for  the 
promotion  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  they 
devote  themselves.  The  intercourse  and  the  mutual 
esteem  of  nations  had  often  been  advanced  by  great 
International  Exhibitions  ;  and  conferences  of  men  who 
were  engaged  in  the  study  of  science,  should  result  in  even 
greater  International  benefits,  more  especially  in  the  case 
of  medicine  and  surgery  ;  for  in  this,  the  effects  of  various 
climates  and  of  various  national  habits  gave  to  the  practi- 
tioners of  each  nation  opportunities  for  acquiring  special 
knowledge,  which  they  might  impart  to  those  of  their 
confreres  whom  they  might  meet  in  Congress.  Much  good 
must  follow  the  institution  of  sections  for  the  discussion  of 
a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  including  not  only  the 
sciences  on  which  medical  knowledge  was  founded,  but 
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also  many  of  its  most  practical  applications.  It  was 
noteworthy  that  great  scope  was  granted  for  the  discussion 
of  important  questions  relating  to  the  public  health,  to  the 
care  of  the  sick  in  hospitals,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  poor, 
and  to  the  welfare  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Prince  must  have  taken  great 
pains  to  understand  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  doctors  in 
so  assembling,  and  that  he  had  a  singular  appreciation  of 
the  practical  results  which  ought  to  follow;  having, 
moreover,  made  a  careful  inquiry  as  to  how  far  the 
arrangements  would  warrant  him  in  hoping  that  they 
might  be  secured. 

Commercial  enterprise  was  fittingly  recognised  by  their 
Royal  Highnesses  by  the  opening  of  the  Alexandra  Docks, 
Newport,  the  Albert  Edward  Dock,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and  the  new  Dock  at  Swansea.  The  Alexandra  Docks 
comprised  no  acres  of  water  space,  in  which  six  and  a 
half  miles  of  quays  and  berthing  room  had  been  provided. 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  must  have  been  touched  by 
noticing  a  flag  waving  above  the  heads  of  the  children  of 
the  Seamen's  Orphanage,  which  bore  the  inscription, 
"  H.M.S.  '  Bacchante  '.  God  bless  the  Sailor  Princes  !  " 
The  large  expenditure  incidental  to  the  building  of  docks 
no  doubt  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  elaborate  and 
costly  arrangements  which  often  attend  the  celebration  of 
their  completion.  At  Newport  the  Prince  opened  one 
dock  by  pulling  a  handle,  which,  on  being  detached,  proved 
to  be  a  handsome  hunting-knife,  which  His  Royal  High- 
ness retained  at  the  special  request  of  the  dock  authorities 
The  Princess  had  a  similar  experience,  the  handle  which 
Her  Royal  Highness  pulled  being  found  to  contain  a 
paper-knife  of  gold  decorated  with  jewels,  which  was  so 
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constructed  as  to  enable  its  being  screwed  into  a  parasol. 
Another  pleasing  little  incident  occurred  at  the  opening  of 
the  Albert  Edward  Dock,  Coble-Dene-on-Tyne,  where  a 
phalanx  of  children,  drawn  up  on  the  face  of  a  hill,  were 
so  grouped  as  to  form  the  Prince  of  Wales'  feathers. 

The  ceremony  at  the  opening  of  the  Swansea  Dock 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  their  Royal  Highnesses 
had  paid  a  visit  to  that  district,  and  the  whole  population 
of  Glamorganshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties  combined 
to  prepare  a  welcome  worthy  of  the  event.  The  result 
was  that  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  poured  into 
Swansea  by  road  and  rail ;  the  Volunteers,  Friendly  and 
Choral  Societies,  and  troops  of  school  children,  making  the 
crowd  so  dense  and  imposing  as  to  render  the  demonstra- 
tion a  very  impressive  one.  From  Singleton  to  the 
harbour,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  the  road  was  profusely 
decorated  with  flags,  and  10,000  Sunday  school  children 
lined  the  avenue  as  the  Prince  and  Princess  drove  into  the 
grounds  at  the  former  place.  The  Mayor  having  referred 
to  the  exertions  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  to  extend  the 
commerce  of  the  Empire,  the  Prince  declared  that  the 
Queen  had  always  inspired  her  children  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  emulate  the  example  set  them  by  the  Prince 
Consort,  who  ever  showed  his  deepest  anxiety  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  community. 

An  incident  of  the  proceedings  was  the  singing  of  "Men 
of  Harlech  "  by  2000  members  of  the  Choral  Societies 
massed  together,  the  girls  being  dressed  in  quaint  Welsh 
costumes.  These  girls  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Princess,  who  especially  noticed  their  tall  Welsh  hats, 
and  when  the  singing  was  finished  she  called  two 
modest  country  maidens  to  her  carriage  and  asked  them 
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several  questions,  much  to  their  astonishment  and 
delight. 

The  Prince  derives  his  title  from  the  county  of  Glamor- 
gan, and  traces  his  lineage  through  Edward  III.  to 
Llewellyn  the  Great,  and  even  to  Cadwallader,  the  last 
king  of  the  Cambro'  Britons,  who  abdicated,  and  died  at 
Rome  in  688. 

A  few  years  after  their  Royal  Highnesses'  marriage, 
considerable  attention  was  directed  to  the  condition  and 
treatment  of  sick  paupers  and  idiots  in  the  workhouses  of 
the  Metropolis.  An  inquiry  held  at  the  time  revealed  a 
state  of  affairs  so  scandalous  as  to  shock  the  conscience  of 
the  nation,  and  resulted  in  the  passing  of  an  Act,  known 
as  "  Hardy's  Act,"  which  provided  for  the  separation  of 
the  sick  from  the  healthy,  the  isolation  of  the  insane,  and 
the  erection  of  poor-law  infirmaries  in  various  parts  of 
London,  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  of  the  pauper  class. 
This  Act  produced  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  humblest  classes  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  and  has  resulted  in  the  opening  of  a  large  number 
of  poor-law  hospitals,  which,  structurally,  and  indeed,  in 
nearly  every  other  particular,  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  the  Prince  and 
Princess  took  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  these  reforms, 
and  only  awaited  an  opportunity  for  giving  expression  to 
their  feelings  on  the  subject.  This  presented  itself  on  29th 
June,  1881,  when  they  were  invited  to  attend  the  opening  of 
the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary  at  Notting  Hill,  which  had 
been  erected  by  the  Guardians  of  St.  Marylebone,  one  of  the 
best  and  most  intelligently  administered  parishes  in  the 
Metropolis.    The  Guardians,  and  the  ratepayers  generally, 
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appear  to  have  been  somewhat  astonished,  that  their 
Royal  Highnesses  should  have  accepted  the  invitation  to 
be  present,  a  circumstance  which  shows  how  little  people, 
who  live  the  busy  life  of  to-day,  are  able  to  follow  the 
movements  of  even  the  most  illustrious  in  the  land,  or  to 
post  themselves  up  in  current  events.  Had  the  good 
people  of  Marylebone  done  so,  they  could  not  fail  to  have 
been  impressed  by  the  trouble,  care,  and  thoughtfulness 
which  their  Royal  Highnesses  have  consistently  displayed. 

The  address  presented  by  the  Guardians  thankfully 
acknowledged  that  among  the  many  duties  of  the  exalted 
station  of  the  Royal  visitors,  that  of  ministering  to  and 
relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  poorest  was  duly  recognised 
as  holding  a  prominent  position.  Their  hands  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  recollection  of  the  kindness  shown  by 
their  Royal  Highnesses — kindness  which  would  be  ap- 
preciated by  all  classes.  In  reply,  the  Prince  declared 
that  he  could  not  conceive  of  any  more  philanthropic  and 
beneficial  work  than  that  of  contributing  to  the  care  of  the 
poor,  and  to  the  mitigation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and 
needy.  The  wards  which  were  already  occupied  by 
patients,  to  many  of  whom  the  Princess  spoke  cheering 
words  of  comfort  and  sympathy,  were  carefully  inspected, 
and  their  Royal  Highnesses  were  much  pleased,  as  well 
they  might  be,  with  their  visit,  which  afforded  them  an 
opportunity  for  practically  ascertaining  the  effects  of 
Hardy's  Act,  and  for  assuring  themselves  that  no  class  of 
the  people  is  now  better  cared  for,  than  that  which  finds  a 
refuge  in  the  poor-law  infirmaries  of  the  Metropolis.  The 
St.  Marylebone  Infirmary  has  additional  claims  upon  the 
gratitude  of  us^all,  from  the  circumstance  that  in  connec- 
tion with  it  there  is  an  excellent  school  for  training  nurses, 
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under  the  direction  of  Miss  Vincent — one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  devoted  of  the  noble  women  who  spend  their  lives  in 
caring  for  the  sick.  Two  wards  were  named  after  the 
Prince  and  Princess  respectively,  in  commemoration  of 
their  visit. 

The  Prince — and,  indeed,  not  only  the  Prince,  but  all 
who  knew  them — lost  two  friends  by  death  during  the 
year,  both  of  whom  were  universally  recognised  as  being 
amongst  the  greatest  of  England's  sons.  These  were  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  and  Dean  Stanley.  The  Prince  attended 
the  funerals  of  both,  and  was  subsequently  present  at  the 
Chapter  House  at  Westminster  Abbey,  when  it  was 
decided  to  erect  a  Memorial  in  the  Abbey  to  Dean  Stanley 
and  his  wife  (Lady  Augusta  Stanley),  and  to  establish  the 
Lady  Augusta  Nursing  Institution,  for  training  nurses  in 
connection  with  the  Westminster  Hospital.  The  Prince 
took  occasion  to  say  that  the  death  of  so  eminent  a  man 
as  Dean  Stanley  was  a  loss,  not  only  to  England,  but  to 
other  countries  as  well,  and  added  that  his  death  was 
deeply  felt  by  the  Queen,  and  by  all  the  members  of  Her 
Majesty's  family. 

Speaking  for  himself,  the  Prince  dwelt  upon  the  great 
advantage  he  had  enjoyed  in  knowing  Arthur  Stanley  for 
a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  having  been  his  pupil  during 
his  residence  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  his  fellow- 
traveller  in  Egypt,  when  they  visited  that  country  and  the 
Holy  Land  together.  He  could  never  forget  the  charm  of 
Stanley's  companionship,  and  all  the  knowledge  imparted 
to  him  by  the  Dean  during  that  tour.  As  a  churchman 
and  scholar — as  a  man  of  letters,  a  philanthropist,  and, 
above  all,  a  true  friend — Stanley's  name  must  always  go 
down  to  posterity  as  that  of  a  great  and  good  man,  who 
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had  made  his  mark  upon  a  chapter  of  his  country's  history. 
All  classes  felt  his  loss  alike — rich  and  poor,  high  and  low  ; 
he  was  a  friend  to  all,  and  it  was  most  gratifying  on  that 
occasion  to  see  present  representatives  of  all  classes  of  the 
community,  and  especially  of  the  labouring  classes,  for 
whom  the  late  Dean  had  done  so  much.  The  presence  of 
the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  funeral  proved 
that  Dean  Stanley  was  appreciated,  not  only  in  this 
country  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  also  in  that 
kindred  country  across  the  Atlantic,  of  which  he  (the 
Prince)  had  heard  from  the  Dean's  own  lips,  on  his  return 
from  America.  His  Royal  Highness  spoke  of  the  Dean 
as  one  whose  loss  he  deeply  deplored,  and  to  whom  he 
bore  a  very  great  affection. 

Two  disasters  attracted  some  attention  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1881.  One  was  due  to  a  severe  storm  in  the  Shet- 
land Isles,  by  which  11  boats  were  lost,  with  63  fishermen, 
much  property  on  land  being  also  damaged.  The  other 
disaster  was  the  loss  of  the  "  Teuton,"  one  of  the  mail 
steamers  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  wrecked 
on  the  extreme  south  coast  of  Africa  on  30th  August. 
The  "  Teuton "  was  carrying  256  passengers,  85  officers 
and  crew,  and  20  coolies.  Only  35  were  saved,  11  of  these 
being  passengers.  Special  subscriptions  were  opened  in 
both  cases,  to  which  the  Prince  immediately  extended  his 
support. 

Few  people  realise  how  old  an  institution  is  that  of  the 
Volunteers.  So  long  ago  as  1778,  the  time  of  the  American 
War,  Volunteers  were  enrolled  in  England,  and  during  the 
first  four  years  of  the  present  century  this  force  numbered 
410,000  men,  of  whom  70,000  were  Irishmen.  It  was 
not  till  May,  1859,  however,  that  the  present  Rifle  Corps, 
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popularly  known  as  the  Volunteers,  was  first  instituted  ; 
but,  after  ten  years'  experience,  the  authorities  declared 
the  Volunteers  to  be  a  potential  force  which  might  prove 
the  strongest  defence  of  England.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  for  Rifle  Shooting  was  held  at 
Wimbledon  in  July,  i860.  According  to  the  returns  for 
1887-88  the  number  of  efficient  Volunteers,  including  the 
staff,  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  221,000 — that  is,  only  a 
little  more  than  one-half  as  many  as  there  were  in  1801, 
although  the  population  was  then  less  than  half  the 
number  it  amounted  to  in  1881. 

In  the  year  of  his  marriage  the  Prince  of  Wales 
identified  himself  with  the  Highland  Rifle  Association  ; 
and  he  joined  the  National  Rifle  Association  in  1864.  On 
28th  May,  1864,  he  reviewed  22,000  Volunteers  in  Hyde 
Park — the  review  evoking  considerable  national  enthu- 
siasm, owing  to  the  marked  improvement  observable  in  all 
the  corps  on  the  ground.  The  Prince  has  always  given 
his  warm  support  and  co-operation  to  the  Volunteers,  and 
has  never  failed  to  encourage  them  by  offering  cups  and 
other  prizes,  and  by  liberal  subscriptions  to  those  corps 
and  associations  with  which  he  is  either  locally  associated 
or  otherwise  connected. 

Speaking  as  Honorary  Colonel  of  the  Civil  Service 
Volunteers,  on  the  1st  March,  1882,  and  addressing  the 
men  as  "brother  volunteers,"  the  Prince  reminded  them 
of  an  event  which  happened  in  the  previous  summer — the 
review  by  the  Queen  of  the  English  Volunteers  in  Windsor 
Park,  and  afterwards  of  the  Scotch  Volunteers  at  Edin- 
burgh. He  remembered,  as  though  it  were  only  yesterday, 
the  commencement  of  the  volunteer  movement,  in  1859, 
when  he  was  an  under-graduate  at  Oxford.     It  excited 
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great  interest  amongst  the  towns-people,  and  also  amongst 
the  under-graduates.  He  thought  at  that  time,  and  many 
others  shared  the  opinion,  that  the  movement  was  a  mere 
inclination  on  the  part  of  our  citizens  to  play  at  soldiers. 
But  he,  in  common  with  all  other  people,  was  delighted  to 
find  that  the  opinion  then  expressed  was  an  entirely  mis- 
taken one.  He  thought  that  the  force  had  never  been  in 
a  more  flourishing  condition  than  at  that  moment.  Most 
sincerely  did  he  hope  that  an  occasion  might  not  arise 
when  its  services  would  be  required  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  but  he  felt  convinced  that,  if  ever  called  upon,  the 
Rifle  Volunteers  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  go  to  the 
front  and  stand  to  their  guns  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Not  the  least  practical  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
Prince,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  Volunteers,  has 
been  the  liberal  assistance  which  he  has  given  on  so  many 
occasions  to  the  funds  raised  to  defray  the  expense  of 
sending  a  team  to  shoot  in  rifle  matches  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  elsewhere.  He  has  expressed  his 
belief  that  in  no  country  are  there  better  rifle  shots  than 
in  our  own,  and  that  few  in  England  are  better  than  those 
to  be  found  in  the  Volunteer  force. 

The  lives  of  each  one  of  us  bring  to  us,  as  they  develop, 
ever  increasing  responsibilities,  and  with  these  responsi- 
bilities a  growing  sense  of  the  importance  of  certain 
undertakings  whose  practical  value  might  otherwise  be 
unrecognised.  Especially  is  this  sense  quickened  by  the 
influence  and  the  experience  of  family  life.  As  children 
grow  up,  whatever  the  rank  of  their  parents,  they  have  to 
encounter  many  of  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir ;  and  none, 
probably,  are  more  terrible  than  the  ravishing  effects  of 
fever,  especially  among  the  younger  members  of  a  house- 
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hold,  as  the  history  of  the  Royal  Family  proves.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  their  Royal  Highnesses  should  have 
become  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  facilities  afforded 
to  the  people  of  England,  and  especially  to  the  members 
of  the  middle  classes,  by  the  London  Fever  Hospital. 

His  Royal  Highness  presided  at  an  annual  festival,  on 
14th  June.  This  most  useful  Institution,  which  provides 
excellent  accommodation  for  the  non-pauper  class,  had  had 
to  sell  nearly  £5000  of  its  limited  invested  capital  to  meet 
expenses,  owing  to  the  recent  strain  upon  its  resources. 
It  was  represented  to  the  Prince  that  many  direct  and 
indirect  benefits  would  result  from  his  patronage,  amongst 
them  being  a  wider  circle  of  supporters,  and  the  greater 
appreciation  of  the  Hospital  which  would  arise  from  the 
increased  use  which  would  be  made  of  it.  His  Royal 
Highness  at  once  assented  to  the  request  that  he  should 
preside  at  the  festival  dinner,  which  proved  so  successful 
that  the  whole  of  the  capital  expended  was  replaced.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact,  in  connection  with  the  London  Fever 
Hospital,  that  upwards  of  500  medical  practitioners  and 
nurses  who  have  contracted  fever  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  to  the  people  at  large  have  been  treated  within 
the  Institution,  and  that  of  this  number  about  15  per  cent., 
or  82  persons,  have  died. 

Once  again  the  Prince  took  occasion  to  show  his 
personal  sympathy  with  the  defenders  of  our  country,  by 
visiting  the  wounded  soldiers  who  had  recently  returned 
from  Egypt,  and  who  were  under  treatment  at  the  Military 
Hospital  attached  to  the  Regent's  Park  Barracks.  He 
also  went  to  Chelsea  in  June,  in  order  to  be  present  at  a 
Garden  Fete  held  at  the  Royal  Hospital  in  that  place,  the 
inmates  of  which  have  been  so  graphically  portrayed  by 
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Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer,  R.A.,  in  his  famous  picture, 
"  Sunday  at  Chelsea  Hospital  :  the  Last  Muster". 

Another  pleasant  incident  of  the  year  was  the  visit  paid 
by  the  Prince  and  Princess  to  the  Ascot  Cottage  Hospital, 
a  small  but  useful  institution,  where  many  a  favourite 
jockey  has  passed  from  pain,  through  convalescence,  to 
recovery.  No  better  example  of  the  considerate  and 
thoughtful  kindness  of  their  Royal  Highness  could  be 
adduced,  as  it  proves  that  when  pursuing  their  pleasures, 
they  are  yet  mindful  of  the  needs  of  those  who  minister  to 
their  enjoyments. 

The  children  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  patronage 
this  year,  the  Prince  presiding  at  the  festival  dinner  of  the 
Victoria  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  held  in  March  ;  while 
both  Prince  and  Princess  were  present  at  the  opening  of 
the  Children's  Hospital  at  Brighton  in  July  ;  at  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Great  Ormond  Street 
Hospital,  in  the  same  month  ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
St.  Leonard's  Convalescent  Home  for  Children,  of  which 
they  became  patrons. 

There  are  no  sufferers  who  should  enlist  the  sympathy 
of  all  healthy  and  thoughtful  people  more  than  those  who 
are  afflicted  by  incurable  diseases.  Unfortunately,  owing 
to  the  very  few  institutions  established  in  England  for  the 
relief  of  this  class,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  beds, 
admission,  under  the  existing  system,  is,  as  a  rule,  only 
obtainable  by  election  :  that  is  to  say,  before  any  candidate, 
however  urgent  his  needs,  can  be  admitted  to  the  benefits 
which  the  institutions  afford,  a  very  considerable  number 
of  votes  must  be  obtained  from  the  governors  who  support 
these  charities.  The  result  of  this  system  is  that  the  friends 
have  to  incur  much  expense  in  postage,  printing,  canvass- 
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ing,  and  in  other  ways  ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that,  owing  to  the  very  serious  delay  which  is  entailed  by 
this  system,  and  to  the  undue  proportion  of  the  applicants 
as  compared  with  the  vacancies,  many  patients  die  before 
admission  can  be  procured  for  them.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  some  benevolent  person  would  direct  his 
attention  to  the  very  serious  state  of  affairs  arising  from 
the  circumstances  referred  to.  Then  we  might  soon  have 
a  large  and  well-found  Hospital  for  Incurables,  which 
would  be  free  to  urgent  and  deserving  cases,  whilst  it 
provided  adequate  pensions  for  those  whose  friends  could 
afford  to  pay  something  towards  their  treatment  and 
maintenance. 

At  one  time  or  another  assistance  has  been  given  by 
the  Prince  to  the  two  chief  Institutions  for  Incurables — 
that  at  Clapham,  and  that  at  Putney.  He  is  connected 
with  the  former,  the  British  Home  for  Incurables,  which 
he  visited  in  July,  1882,  and  of  which  he  subsequently 
became  patron.  In  the  course  of  1888  a  Danish  fete  was 
held  in  England  for  the  benefit  of  this  Institution,  and 
resulted  in  the  addition  of  some  thousands  of  pounds  to 
the  funds  of  the  charity.  The  Prince  and  Princess 
attended  the  opening  ceremony,  at  which  His  Royal 
Highness  remarked  that  the  exhibition  had  been  pro- 
moted as  a  compliment  to  themselves,  in  commemoration 
of  the  anniversary  of  their  wedding-day,  because  the 
Institution  in  aid  of  which  it  had  been  established  was 
the  first  with  which  the  Princess  became  connected  after 
her  arrival  in  England.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
King  of  Denmark  sent  over  one  of  his  war-ships  in  honour 
of  the  occasion.  At  a  dinner  held  in  the  evening  a  sum 
of  £5000  was  subscribed. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Prince's  visit,  the  British  Home  for 
Incurables  was  in  very  great  pecuniary  distress,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  record,  on  the  authority  of  one  who 
takes  an  active  interest  in  its  welfare,  that  the  career  of 
prosperity  and  development  which  the  Institution  has 
enjoyed,  dates  from  the  time  of  that  visit.  One  feature 
of  the  work  seems  specially  to  have  commended  itself  to 
the  Prince,  and  its  practical  usefulness  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. It  is  the  system  by  which  pensions  are  provided 
in  certain  cases  for  those  possessing  friends  who  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  take  charge  of  an  incurable  invalid,  pro- 
vided that  a  small  annual  sum  is  regularly  forthcoming  to 
defray  the  extra  expenses  incident  to  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  patient.  This  practice  has  been  found  to 
work  admirably,  and  is  very  greatly  appreciated,  not  only 
by  the  patients  who  become  pensioners,  but  by  their 
friends  and  relatives. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  Smoke  Abatement 
Exhibition  was  opened  at  South  Kensington,  all  persons 
who  could  suggest  any  remedies  for  the  smoke-laden 
atmosphere  of  our  large  towns  being  invited  to  show  and 
explain  them.  The  Prince  visited  the  Exhibition,  and 
expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  promoters, 
and  his  sincere  wish  that  the  fog-demon  might  be  exorcised. 
Alas  for  poor  human  effort  !  Despite  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  Exhibition  evoked,  and  the  innumerable  writ- 
ings upon  the  subject  which  appeared  at  the  time,  London 
still  suffers,  and  seems  doomed  to  go  on  suffering  in  an 
ever-increasing  degree,  from  the  baneful  and  depressing 
influences  of  fog  and  smoke. 

Another  subject  which  much  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Prince  about  this  time  was  the  question  of  providing 
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recreation  and  amusement  for  the  people.  Anyone  who 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  tenement  houses 
where  the  poor  for  the  most  part  live,  must  have  noticed 
on  emerging  from  them  the  brightness,  the  attractive 
appearance,  and  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  the  public 
houses,  situated  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  narrow  street. 
Such  experiences  usually  excite  a  feeling  that  this  state  of 
affairs  needs  a  drastic  and  early  remedy. 

A  poor  man  returns  from  his  work  to  the  one  room 
which  he  has  to  share  with  his  wife  and  children — ill- 
lighted,  small,  and  possessing  little,  if  anything,  that 
conduces  to  comfort.  He  possibly  finds  a  little  one  ill, 
or  the  baby  crying,  or  the  wife  irritable  from  pressure  of 
circumstances.  It  is  not,  therefore,  unnatural  if  he  should 
feel  himself  de  trop ;  and  being  persuaded  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  light  a  pipe  in  the  midst  of  such  surround- 
ings, and  be  comfortable  after  the  fashion  of  his  kind, 
what  does  he  do  ?  He  takes  his  hat  and  goes  into  the 
street,  and,  not  finding  any  place  open  for  his  reception 
but  the  public  house,  which  it  is  possible  he  does  not  wish 
to  enter,  he  walks  aimlessly  about  until  he  gets  tired, 
or  perhaps  meets  a  friend  in  the  same  evil  plight.  In  the 
summer,  it  is  true,  the  parks  are  open,  and — thanks  to 
our  philanthropists — open  places  for  the  people  are  in- 
creasing yearly.  Still  the  men  are  tired,  and,  as  they  do 
not  want  exercise,  but  rather  amusement,  what  more 
natural  than  that  the  two  acquaintances  should,  after  a 
shorter  or  longer  interval,  ultimately  find  themselves 
seated  in  the  parlour  of  the  public  house  ? 

Had  there  been  a  free  concert,  or  a  band,  or  something 
to  attract  them  to  the  parks,  during  the  summer ;  or  were 
a  club-house,  or  some  innocent  place  of  amusement, 
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available  during  the  winter,  experience  goes  to  show,  that 
the  majority  of  the  poor  would  resort  to  them,  more  often 
than  not,  accompanied  by  their  wives,  instead  of  patroni- 
sing the  then  relatively  unattractive  gin  palace,  which  now, 
alas!  is  in  most  localities,  the  only  alternative  to  the  dreary 
home. 

As  has  been  already  shown,  the  Prince  has  taken  occa- 
sion to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  poorer  classes  have  to  live  in  large  towns. 
He  has  not  only  expressed  his  sympathy  with  those 
classes,  and  his  desire  to  help  them,  but  has,  at  his  own 
cost,  provided  such  accommodation  at  Sandringham  as  is 
here  advocated,  and  with  excellent  results.  In  London 
also  His  Royal  Highness  has  taken  steps  to  encourage 
and  develop  the  provision  of  amusements,  and  other 
alternatives  to  the  gin  palace.  The  Coffee  Palace  move- 
ment excited  his  warm  sympathy,  and  he  at  once  subscribed 
to  it.  He  further  took  occasion,  in  1883,  t°  extend  his 
patronage  and  help  to  the  Park  Bands'  Society,  which  has 
done  much  in  a  quiet  way  to  increase  the  happiness  and 
enjoyment  of  the  masses. 

Such  movements  should  command  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  all  who  wish  to  promote  morality,  sobriety,  and 
intellectual  development,  especially  amongst  the  lower 
orders.  Go  where  you  will,  not  only  in  London,  but  in 
any  large  centre  of  population,  the  same  want  is  found, 
men's  and  women's  lives  being  made  needlessly  monoto- 
nous and  wearisome,  owing  to  the  absence  of  opportunities 
for  indulging  in  reasonable  and  wholesome  relaxation. 

Many  earnest  and  careful  students  of  the  every-day 
life  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  London  believe,  that 
in  the  wise  and  sufficient  provision  of  healthful  amusement 
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lies  the  key  to  the  question  of  renovating  our  country  at 
this  period  of  its  development.  And  may  it  not  be  the  same 
with  the  inhabitants  of  our  mining  districts  ?  Miners  are  pro- 
verbially reckless  in  their  expenditure,  brutal  to  their  wives 
and  children,  and  notoriously  partial  to  the  "bull-pup". 
Why  is  this  ?  Go  to  a  mining  district,  visit  the  men  at  work, 
visit  them  at  home.  At  work,  they  labour  continuously 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  with  imperfect  light  and  vitiated 
atmosphere,  amidst  surroundings  which  are  as  unattrac- 
tive as  they  are  frequently  unhealthy.  At  home,  they  live 
in  most  cases  in  small  houses,  the  aspect  of  which  is 
almost  as  gloomy  and  forbidding  as  the  pits.  An  ordinary 
countryman  shudders  as  he  passes  through  a  village  or 
town  inhabited  by  miners,  owing  to  the  dreariness  and 
dirt  which  almost  everywhere  prevail.  All  the  beauties 
of  nature  have  been  either  stunted  or  destroyed,  whilst 
Art  finds  no  home  in  such  utilitarian  communities. 

Yet  miners,  being  men,  need  excitement,  amusement, 
and  relaxation,  just  as  their  fellows  do  ;  and  what  wonder 
is  it  if,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  dreariness  and  dulness 
around  them,  they  turn  to  dog-baiting,  betting,  drinking, 
and  other  more  or  less  vicious  amusements,  seeing  that 
otherwise  their  lives  must,  under  existing  circumstances, 
be  in  most  cases  a  positive  blank  ?  Of  course  these  things 
ought  not  to  be  ;  and,  some  day,  better  education  may 
cause  the  miners  to  combine,  and  to  insist  that  those  who 
profit  by  their  labours  shall  provide  facilities  for  their 
relaxation  and  amusement,  as  well  as  for  the  education  of 
their  children. 

If  these  views  be  considered  by  any  to  be  Utopian, 
such  critics  may  be  reminded  of  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Pullman,  of  Sleeping  Car  fame,  at 
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Pullman  Town,  near  Chicago.  This  intelligent  employer 
of  labour  has  provided  suitable  house  accommodation  for 
every  class  of  his  employes,  has  built  a  theatre,  a  hotel,  a 
swimming-bath,  a  lecture-hall,  reading-rooms  and  libraries, 
and  has  instituted  rowing  and  cricket  clubs,  as  well  as 
intellectual  societies ;  declaring  that  he  would  have  a 
moral  city,  if  it  was  a  novel  city — well  administered, 
contented,  and  happy,  with  self-respecting  and  intelligent 
inhabitants.  He  states  with  pride  that  he  has  never  had 
occasion  to  employ  a  policeman ;  indeed  there  is  no 
policeman  to  be  found  in  Pullman  town — nor  has  a  single 
case  of  drunkenness  been  heard  of. 

Is  there  not  warrant,  then,  for  believing  in  what  has 
been  called  the  "  religion  of  amusement,"  and  for  holding 
that  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  find  acceptance  with  every 
thinking  person  in  the  land  ?  That  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  are  both  alive  to  its  importance  is  shown 
by  the  events  just  recorded,  and  will  become  more  apparent 
as  our  narrative  proceeds. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ARTS  AND  COMMERCE. 
1883-1887. 

"  Hear  ye  not  the  hum 
Of  Mighty  Workings  ?  " 

— Keats. 

The  Royal  College  of  Music,  a  prosperous  and  promising 
Institution,  which  stands  by  the  side  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall,  Kensington,  owes  its  very  life  to  the  persistent 
energy  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  musical  taste  of  the 
Royal  Family  is  hereditary.  George  III.'s  devotion  to 
Handel  is  well  known,  and  the  fourth  George  was  not 
only  a  generous  patron  of  music,  but  himself  a  performer. 
The  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  continued  the  musical 
traditions  of  the  Royal  Family,  Her  Majesty's  talent  for 
singing  being  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Mendelssohn's 
delightful  letters ;  and  the  practical  good  done  by  the  Prince, 
who  was  no  mean  composer  himself,  in  the  introduction 
of  really  good  music  at  the  Ancient  Concerts,  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concerts,  and  the  performances  at  Windsor 
Castle,  is  set  out  at  length  in  the  Appendix  to  Sir  Theodore 
Martin's  Life,  vol.  i.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  again,  is 
a  brilliant  performer  on  the  prince  of  instruments ;  and 
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the  collateral  branches  of  the  Royal  Family  are  more  or 
less  endowed  with  musical  talent.  It  was  fitting,  then, 
that  an  English  College  should  be  founded  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  for  the  encouragement  of  musical  study  and 
education. 

The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Royal  College  was  the  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  to  induce  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  to  emerge  from  what  was  considered  a  somewhat 
obscure  locality  and  fix  itself  on  the  estate  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  South  Kensington.  Being  thus  disappointed, 
the  Duke  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  establishing  a  free 
school,  called  the  National  Training  School  of  Music,  at 
South  Kensington,  in  which  fifty  or  more  close  scholar- 
ships were  obtainable,  each  of  these  conferring  an  excellent 
musical  education,  free  of  charge,  on  the  fortunate  scholar. 
This  excellent  School,  however,  came  to  an  end  ;  and,  in 
1878,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  noticing  the  want  created  by 
its  decadence  determined  to  establish  a  national  musical 
institution,  bearing  the  same  authoritative  and  central 
relation  to  music  in  England  as  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts  bears  to  painting,  and  capable  of  rendering  the  same 
service  to  music  in  this  country  as  the  Conservatoires  of 
Leipzig,  Berlin,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Vienna  render  to 
their  respective  countries. 

How  fully  the  hopes  of  the  Prince  and  his  coadjutors 
have  been  realised  is  best  shown  by  the  high  position  and 
prosperity  of  the  Royal  College  of  music.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  Institution  has  taken  part  in  the  great 
civilising,  refining,  and  purifying  work  of  our  own  times. 
"To  raise  people,"  says  the  Prince,  "you  must  purify 
their  emotions  and  cultivate  their  imaginations  .  .  .  Music 
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acts  directly  on  the  emotions,  and  it  cannot  be  abused, 
for  no  excess  in  music  is  injurious." 

Meetings  were  held  with  the  same  regularity  and 
frequency  which  have  characterised  His  Royal  Highness's 
patronage  of  more  than  one  other  movement  already  re- 
ferred to  in  this  book.  Now  at  Marlborough  House,  now 
at  St.  James's  Palace,  illustrious  promoters  of,  and  humble 
workers  in  the  cause  of  music  were  received,  encouraged, 
and  assisted  with  funds  ;  and  the  result  of  such  persistent 
labours  is  before  us  to-day.  No  eulogy  could  be  more 
concise  or  more  comprehensive  than  that  which  is  com- 
prised in  the  two  words  inscribed  upon  a  bust  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  stands  in  the  handsome  entrance- 
hall  of  the  College — "  The  Founder  ".  Amidst  the  noise 
of  violins,  violoncellos,  flutes,  organs,  pianos,  and  every 
other  conceivable  musical  instrument, — amidst  the  bustle 
of  students,  professors,  visitors,  and  messengers,  that  bust 
and  those  two  eloquent  words  remind  the  observer,  that  a 
single  mind  planned  all  that  is  seen  and  heard,  and 
having  planned  it,  worked  always  and  rested  never  until 
it  had  been  carried  into  practical  and  complete  effect. 

Sir  George  Grove,  the  Director  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession,  and  the 
liberality  of  his  ideas  will  tend  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Music  in  England.  Unlike  some  of  his  eminent  musical 
confreres,  Sir  George  highly  appreciates  that  fine  school  of 
modern  music  which  has  sprung  up  in  Germany  and  else- 
where since  the  time  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann. 
Though  the  study  of  the  older  masters  must  always  serve 
as  the  foundation  of  a  good  musical  education,  just  as 
that  of  the  ancient  classical  writers  must  form  the  basis 
of  a  liberal  education  in  letters,  that  is  surely  no  reason 
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why  flights  of  musical  fancy  of  the  present  day  should  not 
be  expressed  in  a  language  consonant  with  the  musical 
ideas  of  the  times.  In  literature,  writers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  have  made  many  and  wide  departures 
from  the  paths  so  carefully  trodden  by  their  literary  pre- 
decessors. Science,  too,  has  expanded,  and  so,  indeed, 
has  every  department  of  life  and  thought.  Truly  en- 
lightened, then,  are  those,  who  being  eminent  in  the 
musical  profession,  are  sufficiently  bold  to  declare  that 
the  art  which  most  delicately  represents  the  pathos  and 
romance  of  our  inmost  thoughts,  and  most  directly 
appeals  to  the  most  sensitive  of  our  emotions,  should 
labour  under  no  restrictions,  but  express  itself  exactly  as 
it  seemeth  best  to  its  own  sweet  will. 

Rumours  having  reached  England  on  several  occasions, 
during  recent  years,  that  the  graves  of  the  officers  and 
men  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  War  had  been  allowed  to  get 
into  a  disgracefully  neglected  condition,  a  meeting  was 
called  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  March,  1883  ;  and  the 
Prince,  who  attended  it,  related  his  own  experiences  in 
the  matter.  He  stated  that,  in  the  year  1869,  he  had  had 
occasion  to  visit  the  Crimea,  and  to  go  over  all  those  spots 
so  familiar  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  great  campaign. 
He  had  felt  a  particular  interest  in  visiting  the  place  where 
our  brave  soldiers  were  buried,  and  it  was  with  deep 
regret  that  he  had  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  tombs 
were  kept.  The  condition  of  the  graves  was  not  credit- 
able to  us,  nor  to  a  great  nation  like  ours ;  for  we  had 
always  been  the  very  first  to  do  honour  to  the  dead  who 
had  fought  for  their  country. 

It  struck  him  at  the  time  that  great  difficulties  were 
caused  by  the  existence  of  so  many  cemeteries.  The 
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French  had  a  much  simpler  and  better  system — the 
ossuaire ;  but  he  had  been  told  that  it  would  be  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  on  religious,  and  possibly  on 
sentimental  grounds,  to  disturb  the  remains  of  those  who 
were  interred  in  the  Crimea,  and  to  put  them  into  one 
large  building,  as  was  always  done  by  the  French.  He 
could  not  help  thinking,  however,  that  as  considerable 
time  had  elapsed  since  our  soldiers  fell,  and  as  we  were  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  a  thoroughly  practical  nation, 
it  would  be  seen  to  be  far  better,  and  in  the  long  run  far 
less  costly,  to  build  a  mausoleum,  in  which  the  remains  of 
all  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  War  might  be  placed. 

He  added  that  one  tomb — that  of  Sir  Robert  Newman, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Inkermann — had  especially 
attracted  his  notice.  It  was  a  most  elaborate  and  expen- 
sive one,  built  of  a  kind  of  porphyry,  but  it  was  broken 
almost  entirely  to  pieces.  He  had  ascertained  that  this 
desecration  was  due  to  the  belief  of  the  Crim  Tartars, 
who  were  Mahommedans,  that  treasures  were  to  be  found 
in  the  tombs.  He  much  hoped,  therefore,  that  steps 
might  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  graves  of  our  soldiers 
should  for  the  future  be  respected,  and  maintained  in  a 
manner  creditable  to  ourselves  and  to  our  country. 

It  further  appeared — and  this  shows  the  practical 
interest  the  Prince  took  in  the  matter — that  when  His 
Royal  Highness  learned  from  the  Governor-General  of 
Odessa  that,  despite  everything  that  he  could  do  on  behalf 
of  the  Russian  Government  to  prevent  it,  the  graves  con- 
tinued to  be  desecrated,  he  took  immediate  steps,  on  his 
return  from  the  Crimea,  to  bring  the  whole  matter  most 
strongly  before  the  late  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  His  Royal  High- 
ness' proposals  were  practically  adopted,  and  have  proved 
entirely  satisfactory. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  had  long  been  known  to  take  a 
great  interest  in  the  fishing  industry,  both  for  its  commer- 
cial value,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  people  employed  in  it. 
In  1882,  the  consideration  which  he  had  given  to  the 
question  took  practical  shape  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Fisheries  Exhibition  at  Norwich,  which  rapidly  grew  from 
relatively  small  to  relatively  large  dimensions.  The  Prince 
declared  that  it  was  particularly  gratifying  to  see  that  at 
last  an  interest  was  being  taken  not  only  in  our  fisheries, 
but  in  our  fishermen,  whose  lives  are  so  frequently  exposed 
to  risk  through  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  the 
dangerous  character  of  our  coasts.  He  particularly  drew 
attention  to  the  apparatus  for  saving  life,  and  to  a  variety 
of  models  of  lifeboats,  which  could  not  fail  to  bring  before 
the  public  generally  their  duty  in  regard  to  the  fishing 
interests  of  the  country. 

Having  regard  to  the  importance  of  our  national  fishing 
interests  and  to  the  value  of  our  fishermen's  lives,  the 
Prince  suggested  the  institution  of  a  national  society  which 
should  maintain  those  who  were  in  want,  and  help  to 
assuage  the  grief  and  misery  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  those  who  perish  at  sea.  He  was  already  acquainted 
with  the  Shipwrecked  Fishermen's  and  Mariners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Society,  having  already  given  more  than  one 
liberal  donation  to  its  funds ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
thought  the  work  too  extensive  for  one  society  to  grapple 
with  effectually.  The  result  of  his  suggestion  was  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Fishermen's  Aid  Society,  to 
which  he  contributed  100  guineas  in  1885,  the  Society 
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taking  the  name  of  the  "  Royal  Fund  in  Aid  of  the  Relief 
of  the  Orphans  of  the  Sea  Fishermen  ". 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Prince  took  special  pains  to 
emphasise  the  importance  of  those  exhibits  which  aimed 
at  conducing  to  the  safety  of  fishermen's  lives,  and  the 
welfare  of  those  dependent  upon  them. 

The  success  of  the  Norwich  Exhibition  caused  the 
Prince  and  those  associated  with  him  to  combine  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  an  International  Fisheries  Exhibition 
in  London,  in  the  following  year,  1883.  At  the  opening 
ceremony,  His  Royal  Highness  pointed  out  that  the  rapid 
increase  of  population  in  all  civilised  countries,  and  espe- 
cially in  this  sea-girt  kingdom,  caused  a  profound  interest 
to  attach  to  every  industry  which  affects  the  supply  of 
food ;  and  in  this  respect  the  harvest  of  the  sea  was 
hardly  less  important  than  that  of  the  land.  The  object 
of  such  exhibitions  was  to  afford  a  means  of  enabling 
practical  seamen  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  latest 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  their  craft  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  By  such  means  mankind  might  derive, 
without  entailing  needless  destruction  or  avoidable  waste 
of  any  kind,  the  fullest  possible  advantage  from  the  bounty 
of  the  waters.  He  again  directed  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  fishing  population,  and  added  that  it  was  matter  for 
congratulation  that  the  Council  had  been  able  by  that 
exhibition  to  confer  a  benefit,  not  only  upon  all  fishermen 
and  all  sailors  by  profession,  but  upon  all  who  travel  by 
sea — that  is,  in  these  days  of  rapid  and  extensive  loco- 
motion, to  the  large  proportion  of  civilised  mankind. 

The  success  of  the  exhibition  was  remarkable,  upwards 
of  two  and  three-quarter  millions  of  people  visiting  it. 
The  result  was  a  surplus  of  £15,000,  of  which  £10,000 
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was  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  the  orphans  and  widows 
of  sea  fishermen. 

The  Prince,  in  announcing  the  disposal  of  the  surplus, 
expressed  his  great  objection  to  the  expenditure  of  a  large 
sum  in  the  establishment  of  an  orphanage,  which  would 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money  and  possibly  be  a  mistake. 
The  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  was  voted  as  an  endow- 
ment for  the  Royal  Fisheries  Society,  which  was  to  be  of 
a  similar  character  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Its 
objects  were  (1)  the  collection  of  statistics  and  other  in- 
formation relative  to  fisheries  ;  (2)  the  diffusion  among 
the  fishing  population  of  a  knowledge  of  all  methods  and 
appliances  tending  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
their  calling  ;  (3)  the  discussion  of  questions'bearing  upon 
fishing  interests  ;  (4)  the  elucidation  of  problems  of  natural 
history  which  bear  upon  the  subject. 

The  Prince  maintained  that  the  two  salient  objects  of 
the  Exhibition,  the  scientific  and  the  practical,  had  fully 
justified  its  existence.  Its  scientific  object  had  been 
secured  by  a  display  of  every  possible  kind  of  modern 
appliance,  thus  showing  the  great  improvements  that  had 
been  made  in  the  fishing  industry  of  the  world,  and  its 
practical  object  by  teaching,  not  only  our  own  countrymen, 
but  all  the  world,  what  a  valuable  means  of  subsistence 
fish  was,  and  by  making  known  the  existence  of  many 
varieties  of  fish,  which  had  not  even  been  heard  of  by  the 
great  majority  of  mankind. 

The  success  of  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  led  the  Prince 
to  suggest  that  the  buildings  which  had  been  erected  at 
so  much  cost,  and  which  had  so  admirably  served  their 
purpose,  should  continue  for  the  next  three  years  to  be 
employed  for  exhibitions  of  a  similarly  comprehensive 
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character.  In  considering  what  should  be  the  subject 
matter  of  these  exhibitions,  three  topics  of  paramount 
interest  presented  themselves  to  his  mind.  These  were 
(i)  Health,  bodily  and  mental ;  (2)  Industrial  Inventions  ; 
(3)  the  rapidly  growing  resources  of  our  colonies  and  of 
our  Indian  Empire. 

As  to  the  second  of  these,  the  Prince  pointed  out  that 
the  question  of  the  patent  laws  had  for  many  years  engaged 
the  attention  of  all  those  interested  in  the  progress  of 
invention  and  in  the  just  reward  of  the  inventor.  He 
referred  to  recent  legislation  on  this  subject,  and  was  glad 
to  be  advised  that  it  would  afford  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  matter,  and  would  be 
especially  useful  to  the  poor  inventor  by  enabling  him  to 
obtain  protection  for  his  invention  at  a  considerably  reduced 
rate  and  in  a  more  advantageous  manner.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  much  good  might  result  from  an  exhibition  in 
1885  showing  the  progress  of  invention,  especially  in 
labour-saving  machinery,  since  the  great  International 
Exhibition  held  in  this  country  in  1851. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  valuable  services 
which  the  Prince  rendered  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1868, 
when  he  received  from  the  Colonial  Commissioners  an 
address,  in  which  great  stress  was  laid  on  the  desirability 
of  establishing  a  permanent  colonial  museum  in  London, 
as  a  means  of  diffusing  throughout  the  mother  country  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
several  dependencies  of  the  Empire,  of  facilitating  and  in- 
creasing their  mutual  relations,  of  marking  the  progress 
and  aiding  the  researches  of  men  of  science,  and  of  affording 
valuable  information  to  intending  emigrants.  At  that 
time  the  Prince  was  able  to  do  little  more  than  assure  the 
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Commissioners  of  his  readiness  to  promote  such  a  scheme, 
and  to  recommend  the  respective  governments  to  give  it 
their  full  consideration. 

He  had  not,  however,  lost  sight  of  the  suggestion  or 
his  promise,  and  he  therefore  proposed  at  the  close  of  the 
Fisheries  Exhibition  that  in  1886  a  British  Colonial  Exhi- 
bition should  be  held,  which  he  trusted  might  result  in  the 
foundation  of  such  a  museum.  He  also  expressed  a  hope 
that  an  important  section  of  the  proposed  Exhibition  of 
1886  might  be  formed  by  the  co-operation  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  with  the  people  of  India,  for  the  suitable  repre- 
sentation of  the  industrial  arts  of  that  empire. 

As  the  results  of  these  exhibitions  will  be  recorded 
later  on,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  emphasise  the  fact, 
that  they  are  entirely  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  Prince 
himself.  No  better  evidence  of  the  value  of  his  education 
and  training,  or  of  his  desire  to  continue  the  work  com- 
menced by  his  father  in  1851,  could  well  be  imagined. 
As  the  Prince  has  truly  declared,  his  work  has  aimed  at 
giving  scope  for  the  peaceful  emulation  of  the  leaders  of 
industry  of  all  nationalities,  and  thus  diverting  the  minds 
of  men  from  those  international  rivalries  by  which  all 
suffer,  to  those  by  which  all  gain.  A  truly  noble  and 
prince-like  work,  in  which  even  His  Royal  Highness's 
enemies,  should  he  have  any,  may  wish  him  God-speed. 

As  a  practical  lesson  to  leading  men  in  all  positions, 
the  whole  world  over,  it  may  be  observed  in  this  connec- 
tion that  it  was  the  Prince  of  Wales's  active  interest  in 
county  affairs  which  caused  him  originally  to  associate 
himself  with  the  local  exhibition  at  Norwich ;  and  that 
from  this  simple  beginning  sprang  a  series  of  exhibitions, 
full  of  benefit  to  the  world,  and  leading  to  results  which 
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will  leave  their  mark,  in  many  directions,  upon  the  history 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

The  most  memorable,  as  well  as  the  most  important 
public  act  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1884  was  his  presi- 
dency of  a  great  meeting,  held  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  of 
the  Mansion  House  on  1st  August,  to  celebrate  the 
Jubilee  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British 
dominions.  On  this  eventful  day,  fifty  years  before, 
upwards  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  slaves  living  in 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain  became  free.  We  live  at 
such  a  rate  now-a-days  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the 
progress  of  this  country  from  its  former  condition,  so  that 
it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  one  or  two  facts  connected 
with  slavery  as  it  has  existed  in  England. 

As  late  as  1547,  a  statute  was  enacted  by  Edward  VI., 
to  the  effect  that  a  runaway,  or  anyone  who  lived  idly  for 
three  days,  should  be  brought  before  two  justices  of  the 
peace  and  branded  with  a  "  V  "  on  the  breast,  being  then 
adjudged  a  slave  for  two  years  to  him  who  should  buy 
him.  The  purchaser  was  to  provide  the  slave  with  diet 
consisting  of  "  bread,  water  or  small  drink,  and  refuse 
meat,"  and  to  make  him  work  by  "  beating,  chaining,  or 
otherwise  ".  If,  within  the  two  years,  the  slave  absented 
himself  for  fourteen  days,  he  was  to  be  branded  on  the 
forehead  or  cheek  with  the  letter  "  S,"  and  was  declared 
to  be  his  master's  property  for  ever.  It  was  further  law- 
ful for  the  purchaser,  or  master,  to  put  a  ring  of  iron 
around  his  neck,  arm,  or  leg.  The  lot  of  children  who 
became  apprentices  in  those  days  was  by  no  means  a 
happy  one,  for  the  same  law  enacted  that  should  they 
run  away,  on  recapture  they  were  to  become  the  slaves 
of  their  masters.    How  many  of  the  illustrious  personages 
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who  were  present  at  the  Jubilee  celebration  in  1884  were 
aware  that  this  state  of  things  prevailed  in  England  only 
a  little  more  than  300  years  before  ? 

It  may  further  be  noted,  as  showing  the  wonderful 
change  in  public  sentiment  on  these  questions,  that  it 
was  possible  for  an  Englishman,  being  a  slave-owner  in 
one  of  the  colonies,  to  bring  a  slave  to  this  country  and 
still  continue  to  hold  possession  of  him  as  a  master. 
Only  a  hundred  and  ten  years  before  the  date  of  this 
meeting  at  the  Mansion  House,  a  slave  named  Somerset, 
brought  to  England,  was  turned  adrift  by  his  master 
because  of  his  ill-health.  By  the  charity  of  Mr.  Granville 
Sharp,  a  bust  of  whom,  decorated  with  flowers,  was 
placed  on  the  platform  at  the  Jubilee  celebration,  Somer- 
set was  restored  to  health,  but  his  former  master  at  once 
claimed  him  as  his  property.  A  law-suit  resulted,  and  it 
was  finally  established  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  that  "  slavery  cannot  exist  in  Great  Britain  ". 

Owing  to  the  rare  occasions  upon  which  members  of 
the  Royal  Family  are  given  opportunities  for  oratorical 
display,  it  is  difficult  for  people  to  realise  the  earnestness 
and  power  with  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  can  address  a 
cultivated  and  critical  audience.  The  Anti-Slavery 
Society's  festival  was  probably  the  greatest  opportunity 
which  the  Prince  had  ever  had,  and  he  made  a  speech 
the  force  and  persuasiveness  of  which  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  It  proved,  as  one  of  the  audience  took  occasion 
to  observe,  "  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  can  not  only  pre- 
side over  a  great  meeting  with  dignity  and  grace,  but 
that  he  can  command  an  eloquence  which  few  possess ". 

The  Prince  reminded  his  hearers  that  many  members 
of  his  family  had  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the  anti- 
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slavery  movement,  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  having  presided  over  former  meetings, 
held  in  1825  and  1840,  whilst  in  the  latter  year  his  father, 
the  lamented  Prince  Consort,  had  occupied  the  chair  at  a 
large  and  crowded  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall — that  being 
the  first  occasion  on  which  he  had  presided  over  any 
public  meeting  in  this  country. 

His  Royal  Highness  then  gave  a  sketch  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  and  of  the  position  of  the  question 
throughout  the  countries  of  the  world  at  that  time.  He 
showed  that  England's  example  had  been  followed  by 
many  other  countries — by  France  in  1848,  by  Russia  in 
1861,  by  the  United  States  in  1865,  and  by  all  the  small 
republics  of  South  America  formerly  under  the  rule  of 
Spain.  The  great  empire  of  Brazil  alone  retained  the 
curse  which  she  inherited  from  her  Portuguese  rulers, 
although  arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  million  and  a-half  of  slaves  on  her 
vast  plantations.  * 

Passing  on,  the  Prince  reminded  the  meeting  that  the 
chief  object  of  the  Jubilee  was  to  rekindle  the  enthusiasm 
of  England,  and  to  assist  her  to  carry  on  this  civilising 
torch  of  freedom  until  its  beneficent  light  should  be  shed 
over  all  the  earth.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  was 
to  circulate,  at  home  and  abroad,  accurate  information 
regarding  the  enormities  of  the  slave  trade  and  of  slavery, 
and  to  prove  to  the  inhabitants  of  slave-holding  countries 
the  pecuniary  advantages  of  free  labour,  whilst  diffusing 
authentic  knowledge  respecting  the  beneficial  results  of 
emancipation  to  the  countries  which  had  embraced  it. 

*  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record,  that  quite  recently,  slavery  has 
been  entirely  abolished,  even  in  Brazil. 
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He  heartily  and  most  cordially  endorsed  the  words  used 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  1825.  His  Grace  then 
said  that  "  his  family  had  been  brought  to  this  country 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  its  subjects, 
and,  as  a  member  of  that  family,  he  should  not  be  dis- 
charging his  duty  towards  them  if  he  did  not  recommend 
the  sacred  principles  of  freedom  by  every  means  in  his 
power  ". 

The  Prince  went  on  to  say  that,  although  slavery  was 
abolished  in  the  British  colonies  in  1834,  continued  in 
force  in  India  until  1843,  when  it  was  terminated  by  the 
simple  passing  of  an  Act  destroying  its  legal  status  and 
putting  the  freeman  and  the  slave  on  the  same  footing  in 
law.  The  natural  result  followed,  and  millions  of  slaves 
procured  their  own  freedom  without  any  sudden  dislocation 
of  the  rights  claimed  by  their  masters.  A  similar  plan, 
he  thought,  would  be  found  most  effectual  in  Egypt,  and 
in  other  Mahommedan  countries.  It  was  tried  by  Lord 
Carnarvon  in  1874,  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  West  Africa,  and 
he  was  able  to  abolish  slavery  without  any  serious  inter- 
ference with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people.  Under 
the  influence  of  England,  the  Bey  of  Tunis  issued  a  decree, 
in  1846,  abolishing  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  throughout 
his  dominions,  concluding  with  the  following  simple  and 
forcible  words :  "  Know  that  all  slaves  that  shall  touch 
our  territory  by  sea  or  by  land  shall  become  free  ". 

The  Prince  pointed  out  with  great  force,  again  quoting 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  that  the  slave  trade  can  only  be 
thoroughly  abolished  by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  that 
while  there  is  a  demand  there  will  be  a  supply. 

Some  of  the  speakers  present  at  the  meeting  spoke  of 
the  vast  extent  of  slavery  still  maintained  among  the 
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Mahommedan  and  heathen  nations,  producing  as  its 
consequence  the  indescribable  horrors  of  the  Central  and 
the  East  African  slave  trade,  as  fatal  to  human  life  on 
shore  as  the  dreadful  Middle  Passage  formerly  was  at  sea. 
Cardinal  Manning,  whose  life-long  devotion  to  good  works 
has  won  for  him  the  gratitude  of  all  classes,  stated  that 
Livingstone  left  it  on  record  as  his  belief  that  half-a-million 
human  lives  are  annually  sacrificed  by  the  African  slave 
trade.  This  horrible  traffic,  he  added,  runs  in  three  tracks, 
marked  by  skeletons,  from  the  centre  of  Africa  towards 
Madagascar,  towards  Zanzibar,  and  towards  the  Red  Sea. 
Of  those  who  are  carried  away  by  force,  some  are  so  worn 
that  they  die  of  fatigue  ;  and  others,  falling  by  the  way, 
are  slaughtered  with  the  sword ;  so  that  of  this  great 
multitude  only  a  third  ever  arrived  at  their  horrible  destina- 
tion. It  seemed  to  him  that  never,  even  in  the  Middle 
Passage,  could  murder  and  misery  have  been  so  rampant. 

This  being  so,  it  is  surely  England's  province  to-day  to 
spend  and  be  spent  in  the  effort  to  secure  freedom  through- 
out the  world,  so  that  everywhere,  as  slavery  is  abolished, 
the  same  praises  and  thanksgivings  may  be  offered  up  to 
the  Eternal  Father  as  those  which  commemorated  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies.  The  joyful 
gratitude  which  marked  the  day  of  emancipation  is 
described  by  Mr.  Buxton  in  the  following  graphic  manner  3 
"  Throughout  the  colonies  the  churches  and  chapels  had 
been  thrown  open,  and  the  slaves  had  crowded  into  them 
on  the  evening  of  the  31st  July,  1834.  As  tne  nour  °f 
midnight  approached  they  fell  upon  their  knees  and 
awaited  the  solemn  moment,  all  hushed,  silent,  and  pre- 
pared. When  twelve  o'clock  sounded  from  the  chapel 
bells  they  sprang  upon  their  feet,  and  through  every  island 
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rang  great  sounds  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Father  of  all,  for 
the  chains  were  broken  and  the  slaves  were  free  !  " 

Once  again  an  illustration  must  be  given  of  the  watch- 
ful care  with  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  strive  to 
identify  themselves  with  every  new  departure  for  the 
public  good.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  pointed  out  that  it  had 
been  reserved  for  this  generation  to  supply — to  use  a 
phrase  familiarly  known — a  missing  link  in  the  public 
provision  made  for  the  treatment  of  disease,  when  it  selects 
for  its  victims  those  who  are  not  able  to  command  from 
their  own  resources  the  best  means  of  meeting  it.  During 
several  previous  years,  the  number  of  institutions  devoted 
to  the  relief  of  the  sick  who  had  arrived  at  the  convalescent 
stage  had  considerably  increased ;  but  one  whole  class  of 
fevers,  because  of  its  infectious  character,  was  necessarily 
excluded  from  participation  in  the  benefits  offered  by  these 
useful  institutions.  The  consequence  was  (and  unfortu- 
nately is,  to  a  large  extent,  at  the  present  day)  that  when 
persons  began  to  recover  from  infectious  diseases,  there 
were  no  places  to  which  they  could  be  sent  for  a  change 
of  air,  except  to  ordinary  lodgings,  either  at  the  sea-side 
or  in  the  country. 

The  dangers  of  such  a  system  to  the  health  of  members 
of  the  community  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  ; 
and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  very  many  persons 
resorting  to  the  sea-side  in  search  of  relaxation  and 
health,  have  contracted  scarlet  fever  or  some  similar 
disease,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  malady  from  which 
the  previous  occupant  of  the  apartments  may  have 
suffered.  No  doubt  scarlet  fever  possesses  peculiar 
virulence  and  subtlety  ;  and  the  extent  of  its  ravages  may 
be  realised  from  the  statement  that  the  number  of  deaths 
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in  London  from  this  malady  alone  amounted  to  1576  in 
1877,  and  to  3003  in  1880.  The  missing  link  to  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  referred  was  a  Scarlet  Fever  Convalescent 
Home ;  and  through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Mary  L. 
Wardell  the  want  was  supplied  in  1884,  by  the  opening  of 
such  an  institution  at  Stanmore,  Middlesex.  Always 
ready,  as  has  been  shown,  to  place  themselves  at  the  head 
of  any  new  movement  of  practical  utility,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  consented  to  open  on  14th  July,  1884,  the  Mary 
Wardell  Home.  They  had  originally  patronised  the 
scheme  in  1879,  and  contributed  to  the  fund  at  the  outset. 
Full  particulars  of  the  Institution  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  this  volume. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  their  Royal  Highnesses 
exerted  themselves,  if  possible,  more  than  ever,  in  support 
of  various  undertakings  promoted  in  the  interests  of  the 
people.  They  visited  Edinburgh  in  August,  in  order  to 
be  present  at  the  International  Forestry  Exhibition, 
which  contained  many  exhibits  from  our  various  colonies 
and  dependencies,  all  of  which  were  inspected  with  keen 
interest.  Of  course  the  chief  object  of  the  Exhibition  was 
to  encourage  the  preservation  of  forests,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion especially  of  those  trees  best  adapted  for  industrial 
purposes.  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  timber  from  the 
Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands  attracted  much  notice, 
owing  to  their  beauty  and  variety. 

When  paying  a  short  visit  to  Buckinghamshire  in 
November,  the  Prince  made  a  point  of  going  to  High 
Wycombe,  in  order  to  inspect  the  chair  manufactories  for 
which  that  town  is  so  famous.  The  work-people  were 
delighted  at  this  unexpected  recognition  of  their  trade,  and 
presented  His  Royal  Highness  with   some   chairs,  as 
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specimens  of  their  handicraft,  as  a  mark  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  interest  the  Prince  had  evinced  in  themselves 
and  their  work. 

On  another  occasion  their  Royal  Highnesses  went  to 
Worcester,  where  an  enthusiastic  reception  awaited  them 
from  the  city  authorities,  the  local  volunteers,  and  the 
people.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  visiting  the  manufactories  of  porcelain,  and  made 
several  large  purchases.  The  Prince,  touched  by  the  cor- 
diality of  the  people,  took  occasion  to  thank  them  publicly 
for  their  presents  and  their  welcome,  assuring  them  that 
no  subject  had  more  engaged  his  attention,  labour,  and 
thought  than  that  of  the  proper  housing  of  the  working 
classes,  to  which  he  had  devoted  much  attention  as  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission  then  sitting.  One  of 
the  objects  of  his  visit  indeed,  had  been  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  industries  of  Worcester  and  of  the  circum- 
stances of  its  artisan  inhabitants. 

In  the  autumn  the  Prince  and  Princess  went  to  New- 
castle, in  order  to  open  a  splendid  park,  known  as 
Jesmond  Dene,  62  acres  in  extent — the  gift  of  Sir 
William  (now  Lord)  Armstrong  to  the  people  of  Newcastle. 
The  ceremony  having  been  performed,  the  Prince  was 
presented  with  a  gold  key,  bearing  on  one  side  the  Arms 
of  Newcastle,  and  on  the  reverse  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
plumes,  surmounted  by  a  crown  and  the  Royal  Arms. 
The  Princess  planted  a  tree  in  commemoration  of  the 
visit,  using  for  the  purpose  a  silver  spade,  the  gift  of  the 
Mayor.  As  usual,  the  enthusiasm  of  all  classes  was  very 
great,  and  the  Prince  was  not  slow  to  point  out  the  value 
of  gifts  of  this  description,  not  only  to  the  special  com- 
munities for  which  they  are  intended,  but  to  the  nation  at 
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large,  as  inspiring  others  to  yield  to  similar  generous 
impulses. 

Two  events  connected  with  the  Royal  Family  which 
occurred  this  year  must  be  mentioned.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  was  reminded  of  the  ebbing  tide  of  time  by  the 
appearance  of  Prince  Albert  Victor  at  the  meeting  of 
graduates  and  undergraduates  of  Cambridge  University, 
when  he  made  his  maiden  speech  in  support  of  a  move- 
ment to  enable  University  men  to  settle  in  East  London, 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  clergy  and  other  devoted 
residents,  who  give  up  their  lives  to  the  task  of  improving 
the  conditions  under  which  the  poor  live.  It  was  a  fit- 
ting occasion  for  the  grandson  of  Prince  Albert  to  make 
his  first  appearance  on  a  public  platform  ;  and  it  may  be 
here  remarked  that  since  Prince  Albert  Vfctor  commenced 
his  public  duties  in  the  February  following,  by  opening  the 
Whittington  Home  for  Boys,  in  Whitechapel,  he  has 
identified  himself  with  many  excellent  undertakings,  as 
occasion  has  offered,  and  has  won  for  himself  golden 
opinions  from  those  who  have  had  to  do  with  him. 

The  other  domestic  event  referred  to  caused  universal 
regret,  as  it  deprived  the  country  of  the  services  of  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  a  Prince  whose  public  utterances  never 
failed  to  excite  general  attention,  and  who  had  done  much 
in  his  brief  life  to  encourage  good  works.  The  Duke  died 
at  Cannes,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  went  over  to  conduct 
the  remains  of  his  lamented  brother  back  to  England,  the 
funeral  taking  place  at  Windsor  on  4th  April,  1884. 
Since  that  time  His  Royal  Highness  has  paid  an  annual 
visit  to  Cannes,  and  has  availed  himself  of  these  oppor- 
tunities to  attend  memorial  services  on  the  anniversary  of 
Prince  Leopold's  death. 
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The  event  in  the  public  lives  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  during  1885,  which  excited  most  attention, 
coupled  with  some  anxiety,  was  the  visit  they  paid  to 
Ireland  in  April.  The  responsibility  felt  by  those  who 
represented  the  Government  in  Ireland  at  the  time  was 
great  indeed,  and  well  it  may  have  been,  for,  although  the 
Nationalist  party  had  failed  in  their  attempts  to  ferment 
hostility,  the  dynamitards  in  New  York  did  much  to 
counteract  that  failure  by  holding  a  meeting  on  29th 
March,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  "  an  alien  invader,  and,  if  he  set  foot  in  Ireland, 
merited  death ".  Nothing  daunted,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  proceeded  to  Kingston  on  9th  April,  and  remained 
in  Ireland  until  the  17th,  visiting,  amongst  other  towns, 
Mallow  and  Cork.  Although  attempts  were  made  at  the 
two  latter  places  to  excite  the  Irish  rabble,  the  eloquence 
of  some  of  the  Home  Rule  leaders  being  recklessly 
employed  for  the  purpose,  these  had  very  little  result,  and 
only  afforded  a  background  to  the  almost  universal  welcome 
which  the  Prince  and  Princess  received  from  members  of 
every  social  grade  of  Irishmen. 

There  were,  of  course,  numerous  addresses,  including 
those  from  the  Town  Commissioners  of  Kingston,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  City  of  Dublin  Reception 
Committee.  Very  many  deputations  were  received,  and 
the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws  and  Doctor  of  Music  were 
conferred  upon  the  Prince  and  Princess  respectively. 
His  Royal  Highness  explained  that  the  Princess  received 
the  degree  with  pleasure  at  the  hands  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  not  only  because  she  felt  that  it  was  an  honour  to 
herself,  but  because  she  greatly  approved  of  the  action  of 
the  ladies  of  Ireland  in  accepting  the  facilities  for  educa- 
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tion  which  the  University  afforded  them.  New  colours 
were  presented  to  the  Cornwall  regiment,  a  new  dock  was 
opened,  industrial  and  other  homes  were  visited,  and  the 
Prince  and  Princess  were  kept  busily  occupied  from 
morning  to  night,  throughout  their  whole  stay  in  the  sister 
isle,  which  proved  a  remarkable  success  and  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  Irish  people.  It  is  noteworthy  that, 
despite  the  claims  upon  his  time,  the  Prince  found  leisure 
to  make  a  personal  inspection  of  the  poorer  parts  of  the 
city  of  Dublin. 

How  universal  was  the  welcome  of  the  Irish  people 
may  be  judged  by  the  statement  made  by  the  Prince  in 
replying  to  the  addresses  presented  to  him.  His  Royal 
Highness  stated  that  he  had  been  welcomed  by  leaders  of 
local  administration,  heads  of  religious  communities,  and 
representatives  of  Learning,  Art,  Philanthropy,  and 
Education — all  of  whom  had  greeted  him  with  a  kindness 
and  good-will  which  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
mind,  and  which  he  could  never  forget.  In  varied  capa- 
cities, and  by  widely  different  paths,  the  bodies  represented 
pursued  those  great  objects  which  were  dear  to  them  as 
they  were  dear  to  him  also — the  prosperity  and  progress 
of  Ireland  and  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  her  people. 

On  his  return  from  Ireland,  the  Prince  presided  at  the 
annual  festival  dinner  of  the  University  College  Hospital, 
when  Lady  Jessel  sent  a  cheque  for  £2000  to  defray  the 
cost  of  endowing  a  bed  in  memory  of  her  late  husband — 
that  distinguished  man  whose  decisions  in  the  Rolls  Court 
are  probably  unequalled  for  lucidity  and  power. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  Prince  never 
fails  to  show  his  sympathy  with  new  developments  in  the 
various  fields  of  philanthropy  and  science.    Of  recent  years 
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the  study  of  nervous  diseases  has  brought  about  almost  a 
revolution  in  surgical  treatment,  and  many  patients  whose 
cases  would  formerly  have  been  regarded  as  hopeless, 
have  since  been  restored  to  health  by  the  new  methods 
of  practice.  This  development  of  science  in  the  interests 
of  humanity  was  largely  due  to  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  Royal  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epi- 
leptic, Queen  Square.  A  memorial  wing,  built  in  memory 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Albany,  had  been  erected,  and  through 
the  devotion  and  ability  of  the  managers,  some  £80,000  were 
raised  to  enable  the  institution  to  extend  the  area  of  its 
influence  and  work.  Ever  ready  to  co-operate  in  such 
undertakings,  the  Prince  and  Princess  attended  the 
opening  of  this  splendid  Hospital,  and  their  presence 
and  support  aided  in  no  small  degree  in  ensuring  that  the 
whole  of  the  money  expended  upon  it — £90,000  in  round 
numbers — should  be  recouped  by  subscriptions.  This  was 
achieved,  as  was  explained  at  the  time,  without  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  on  commissions, 
advertisements,  and  appeals,  and  the  presence  of  the 
Princ^and  Princess  at  the  opening  undoubtedly  stimulated 
public  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Hospital,  the  value  of 
which  had  not  been  recognised  before. 

The  constant  demand  which  was  found  to  exist  for 
beds  in  the  general  hospitals  of  every  great  centre  of 
population  throughout  the  country,  had  been  gradually 
forcing  itself  upon  public  attention,  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  patients  were  being  refused  in  increasing  numbers 
for  want  of  room.  Those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
and  consequently  able  to  give  a  practical  opinion,  offered 
various  remedial  suggestions,  the  easiest  and  most  generally 
accepted  of  which  was  the  wholly  regrettable  plan  of 
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making  additions  to  existing  buildings.  One  gentleman, 
who  has  devoted  many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the 
management  and  advancement  of  the  great  General 
Hospital  at  Birmingham — Mr.  John  Jaffray,  J. P. — formed 
the  opinion,  which  was  shared  by  many  eminent  medical 
authorities,  that  the  proper  course  to  take  was  to  establish 
a  Chronic  Hospital  in  the  country,  to  which  patients 
might  be  sent  from  the  general  wards  when  the  acute 
symptoms  of  disease  had  disappeared,  and  fresh  air, 
suitable  food,  and  careful  nursing  were  alone  needed. 

Acting  upon  this  belief,  Mr.  John  Jaffray  presented  the 
authorities  of  the  General  Hospital  at  Birmingham  with 
a  suitable  site,  on  which  he  erected  the  first  Chronic 
Hospital  ever  established  in  this  country.  This  most 
practical  experiment,  which  was  soon  attended  with  the 
happiest  and  best  results,  won  the  sympathy  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  came  to  Birmingham  in  order  to  perform 
the  ceremony  of  opening  the  Jaffray  Hospital,  and  so  to 
take  his  share  in  a  movement  which  is  certainly  likely  to 
spread  to  most,  if  not  to  all,  of  the  large  towns  in  the 
country. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  gave  another  practical  illus- 
tration of  their  desire  to  promote  the  development  of 
institutions  for  the  improvement  of  education,  by  en- 
couraging the  system  of  teaching  by  the  delivery  of 
courses  of  lectures.  This  system  was  strongly  taken  up 
by  the  late  Dr.  Birkbeck,  who  established  the  Birkbeck 
Institute  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  His  efforts  were 
very  successful,  and  not  only  has  the  movement  spread 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  ramifications  of 
Dr.  Birkbeck's  system  have  extended  to  different  parts  of 
the  world.    The  foundation  stone  of  the  fine  block  of  new 
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buildings  in  connection  with  the  Birkbeck  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institute,  of  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  are 
patrons,  was  laid  by  the  late  Duke  of  Albany,  and  the 
buildings  themselves  were  opened  by  the  Prince  on  4th 
July,  1885. 

When,  in  1879,  m  spite  of  the  continued  efforts  of 
many  influential  personages,  the  Birkbeck  Institute  was 
in  danger  of  being  altogether  abandoned,  the  Duke  of 
Albany  exerted  himself  to  direct  public  attention  to  the 
valuable  work  which  was  being  done,  and  consented  to 
distribute  the  prizes  gained  by  the  students.  He  after- 
wards delivered  so  sensible  and  persuasive  an  address, 
that  it  attracted  the  notice  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 
The  Duke  next  accepted  the  office  of  patron,  inspired  the 
students  with  new  vigour,  and  thoroughly  organised  the 
movement,  the  result  being  the  collection  of  a  sum  suffi- 
ciently large  to  justify  the  managers  in  proceeding  with 
the  building,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  by 
him  on  St.  George's  Day  in  1883. 

At  the  subsequent  opening  ceremony  the  Prince  of 
Wales  remarked  that  an  Institute  in  which  provision  was 
made  for  thousands  of  students,  and  to  which  both  sexes 
were  invited,  must  exert  a  very  beneficial  influence  among 
the  young  men  and  women  of  the  Metropolis,  for  whose 
mental  advancement  it  was  established.  The  movement 
initiated  by  Dr.  George  Birkbeck  was  a  very  remarkable 
one,  and  the  foundation  of  the  old  Institute  an  event  of 
historical  importance.  The  success  of  the  work  was  to  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  it  responded  at  the  proper  time  to 
a  national  need,  and  to  a  need  of  human  nature.  Many  of 
the  students  of  the  old  building  had  worthily  distinguished 
themselves,  and  the  Queen  had  shown  her  interest  in  the 
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Institute,  which  had  also  met  with  warm  support  from  the 
late  Prince  Consort.  It  may  be  recorded  here  that  the 
committee  of  the  Institute  estimate  that  the  subscriptions 
directly  traceable  to  the  visit  of  their  Royal  Highnesses 
amount,  at  the  least,  to  £2000 — a  sum  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.  The  opening  of  new  buildings  has  been  followed 
by  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  the 
number  of  class  tickets  issued  during  the  first  term  of  the 
year  being  no  less  than  5229. 

The  Prince,  who  opened  the  Working  Lads'  Institute, 
Whitechapel,  having  noticed  the  absence  of  a  clock  in  the 
library  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  promptly  sent  one,  with  his 
best  wishes  for  the  progress  and  happiness  of  the  boys. 
The  incident  is,  of  course,  a  mere  trifle,  but  it  shows  the 
bent  of  the  Prince's  mind,  and  is  one  more  evidence  of  his 
kindly  thoughtfulness  for  children  as  well  as  for  their  elders. 

Having  become  an  honorary  member  of  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Prince  attended  the  annual  dinner 
on  27th  March,  1886.  His  Royal  Highness  said  that  he 
did  not  know  what  we  should  do  without  the  Civil 
Engineers.  How  could  we  cross  rivers  ?  How  could  we 
go  under  them  ?  Where  would  be  the  roads  ?  Where 
would  be  the  railways  ?  And,  perhaps  most  important 
of  all,  where  would  be  those  great  works  of  sanitation, 
which  are  of  such  vital  concern  to  all  countries  and  all 
towns  ?  For  all  these  things  people  were  dependent  upon 
engineers,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  remember  that 
he  had  assisted  in  placing  the  first  stone  of  the  new  Eddy- 
stone  Lighthouse.  He  then  referred  to  the  Mersey  and 
Severn  Tunnels  as  great  works  which  will  be  handed 
down  to  posterity,  and  of  which  Civil  Engineers  will  ever 
be  proud. 
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Having  opened  the  former  tunnel  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  he  pointed  out  that  it  completed  the  railway 
system  of  the  district,  and  thus  provided  a  constant  and 
easy  means  of  communication  between  towns  of  such  pre- 
eminence as  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  whilst  it  could 
not  fail  to  ultimately  confer  material  benefit  on  the 
millions  of  hands  in  the  labouring  and  industrial  centres, 
by  aiding  the  more  rapid  development  of  commercial 
enterprise.  It  would  also  give  ready  access  to  the 
principality  of  Wales,  with  its  many  spots  of  picturesque 
beauty  and  interest,  and  its  numerous  health  resorts. 
Before  the  construction  of  the  tunnel,  the  communication 
between  Birkenhead  and  Liverpool  was  by  ferry — one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  in 
the  year  1885  the  steam  ferry-boats  conveyed  across  the 
Mersey  twenty-six  millions  of  passengers  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  tons  of  goods.  After  making  these 
facts  known,  the  Prince  anticipated  the  inquiry:  "Why, 
then,  was  this  tunnel  required  ?  "  by  pointing  out  that 
ferry-boats  had  to  encounter  storms,  fogs,  and  ice,  and 
that  both  passengers  and  goods  had  frequently  been  thus 
imperilled. 

On  their  way  to  Edinburgh,  later  in  the  year,  the 
Prince  and  Princess,  in  pursuance  of  a  practice  which  has 
been  referred  to  before,  made  arrangements  to  stop  at 
Leeds,  in  order  to  acquaint  themselves  with  several  of  the 
industries  for  which  that  prosperous  town  is  so  deservedly 
famous.  In  the  previous  year  their  Royal  Highnesses 
had  visited  the  town,  to  inaugurate  the  Yorkshire  College, 
which  had  been  established,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
City  Companies,  to  promote  every  branch  of  scientific 
training,  and  especially  technical  education.    Leeds  has 
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always  been  celebrated  for  its  loyalty,  and  the  expression 
which  it  now  gave  to  this  feeling,  greatly  impressed  the 
Prince,  who  remarked  that  it  was  a  proof — if  any  were 
required — that  the  population  of  our  industrial  centres 
remained  true  to  its  appreciation  of  the  value  of  time- 
honoured  institutions,  to  its  devotion  to  the  Queen,  and 
to  its  attachment  to  the  Royal  Family.  The  Prince  and 
Princess  subsequently  visited  an  Industrial  Exhibition  in 
Edinburgh,  which  was  exciting  great  local  interest. 

Few  events  in  our  time  have  caused  more  widespread 
sympathy,  or  called  forth  expressions  of  warmer  admira- 
tion, than  the  career  of  General  Gordon,  who  perished  at 
Khartoum.  His  life  has  been  published  so  recently  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  here  upon  the  painful  experi- 
ences of  the  latter  days  of  that  noble  hero  and  Christian 
gentleman.  The  lives  of  few  men  have  presented  so 
instructive  an  object-lesson,  not  only  to  their  own  country- 
men, but  to  the  world.  Brave  as  a  lion,  gentle  as  a  child, 
his  character  and  career  have  no  doubt  inspired,  and  will 
continue  to  inspire,  men  and  women  on  every  grade  of  the 
social  ladder.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  after  his  death 
the  country  should  earnestly  desire  to  commemorate  his 
name  for  all  time  ! 

None  of  us  have,  probably,  any  idea  how  much  we 
owe  in  this  matter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  As  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  once  remarked,  "  There  has  never  been  a 
subject  which  the  Prince  has  taken  up  more  feelingly  and 
thoroughly  than  that  of  the  Gordon  Memorial ".  No 
wonder  that  this  should  be  so,  for,  as  an  eloquent  writer 
has  well  said,  the  memory  of  Gordon's  life  and  death  will 
be  a  point  of  light  in  the  history  of  the  Victorian  age  long 
after  the  stenuous  trifling  of  our  politicians  has  sunk  into 
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forgetfulness.  Gordon  was  a  man  who  could  do,  and  who 
dared  not  lie  ;  and  it  was  this  combination  which  caused 
him  to  be  trusted  by  men  of  various  races,  temperaments, 
creeds,  and  parties.  Yet,  with  all  his  great  qualities  and 
powers,  there  was  nothing  which  General  Gordon  had 
more  at  heart,  than  the  welfare  of  the  little  waifs  and 
strays  whom  he  used  to  teach  and  provide  for  in  the 
happy  days  at  Gravesend ;  and  for  this  reason  there 
could  surely  have  been  no  more  fitting  memorial  of  him 
than  the  Gordon  Boys'  Home,  where  poor  lads  of  the 
same  class  will  be  trained  and  nurtured,  let  us  hope,  in 
increasing  numbers,  for  all  time.  The  Prince  did  honour 
to  himself  in  honouring  the  memory  of  General  Gordon  ; 
and  his  action  in  this  matter  must  be  as  gratifying  to  His 
Royal  Highness  as  it  is  gratefully  recognised  and  appreci- 
ated by  all  thoughtful  people. 

The  Gordon  Memorial  Committee  of  which  General 
Sir  L.  Nicholson  was  president,  also  provided  a  stained 
glass  window  in  Rochester  Cathedral,  a  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  a  marble  bust  at  Chatham  Barracks, 
with  a  replica  of  the  same  at  Woolwich,  and  a  shield  for 
Miss  Gordon.  The  group  of  memorials  to  General 
Charles  George  Gordon,  was  completed  on  the  igth  May, 
1890,  when  the  Prince  went  to  Chatham  to  unveil  a 
statue,  the  work  of  Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  which  represents 
General  Gordon  riding  a  camel  and  wearing  the  uniform 
of  an  Egyptian  General.  The  Royal  Engineers,  the 
Royal  Artillery,  and  the  Volunteer  Corps  of  Engineers, 
erected  this  statue  in  honour  of  a  great  Englishman  and 
beloved  comrade.  Gordon,  alas,  was  sacrificed  to  the 
miserable  exigencies  of  political  incapacity  and  cowardice  ; 
and  so  it  is  his  fate  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
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shame  and  the  reproach  of  the  country  which  permitted 
the  massacre,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  soldiers  who 
earned  the  martyrs  crown. 

There  are  few  organisations  which  have  received  more 
liberal  and  continuous  support  from  the  Prince  of  Wales 
than  institutions  associated  with  the  Church.  In  the  year 
after  his  marriage,  His  Royal  Highness  became  identified 
with  the  Clergy  Orphan  Corporation  School,  which  has 
conferred  inestimable  benefits  upon  the  clergy,  and  which 
has  produced  a  large  number  of  eminent  men  and  women 
who,  without  its  assistance  would  have  had  no  chance  of 
ever  keeping  up  the  position  to  which  their  birth  entitled 
them.  This  Corporation  supplies  an  increasing  want  in 
a  manner  so  admirable  as  to  commend  it  to  the  judgment 
and  support  of  those  who  are  careful  only  to  give  their  aid 
to  an  undertaking  when  they  have  evidence  of  the  valuable 
character  of  the  work  performed  by  it.  These  facts  are, 
indeed,  known  to  the  Prince,  for  he  has  extended  a  most 
continued  and  liberal  support  to  this  charity,  and  presided 
at  a  dinner  in  aid  of  its  funds  in  1886. 

His  Royal  Highness  gave  further  practical  testimony 
of  the  interest  he  takes  in  the  development  of  religious 
agencies  by  attending  the  opening  of  the  new  hall  of  what 
may  be  called  "  the  Clerical  City  Company,"  known  as 
Sion  College,  the  charter  of  which  dates  so  far  back  as 
1630.  Some  few  years  ago,  it  was  decided  to  remove  the 
College  from  London  Wall  to  its  present  site  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  which  is  well  adapted  for  its 
purpose.  The  glory  of  the  College  is  its  library,  the 
value  of  which  is  generally  admitted ;  but  the  main 
object  of  the  Institution  is  to  form  a  centre  where  the 
London   clergy  may  meet   together  and  exchange  ex- 
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periences,  and  learn,  by  personal  intercourse,  how 
substantial  is  the  tie  which  results  from  a  devotion  to 
one  high  purpose. 

The  Princess  accompanied  His  Royal  Highness,  and 
both  were  much  interested  in  the  numerous  relics  and 
curiosities  which  had  been  preserved  at  Sion  College, 
including  a  portrait  of  the  founder,  some  valuable  pictures, 
and  some  ancient  panels. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  (i886j  the  distress  among  the 
poorer  classes  of  London  was  believed  to  be  so  great  that 
the  Lord  Mayor  consented  to  open  a  special  fund  at  the 
Mansion  House,  which  soon  realised  many  thousands  of 
pounds,  the  Prince  sending  on  his  own  behalf  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  guineas.  Unfortunately,  as  many  foresaw, 
the  distribution  of  this  fund  was  beset  with  many  diffi- 
culties, and  resulted — so  the  best  authorities  believed — 
in  doing  more  harm  than  good.  In  the  following  year 
distress  still  prevailed,  and,  as  no  steps  were  taken  to 
promote  a  second  Mansion  House  relief-fund,  each  district 
in  London  was  left  to  provide  for  its  own  poor.  Registers 
of  the  unemployed,  labour  agencies,  local  subscriptions, 
and  other  means,  were  resorted  to  to  meet  the  emergency, 
and  the  district  of  Paddington  attracted  universal  atten- 
tion by  the  formation  of  a  conference  of  representatives 
of  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  over  which  the  Member 
for  South  Paddington,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  ably 
presided. 

As  this  matter  has  been  already  referred  to  it  is  only 
necessary  to  emphasise  here  that  the  system  which  was 
adopted  proved  in  every  way  successful.  Registers  of  the 
unemployed  were  kept,  a  secretary  was  appointed,  and  a 
committee  sat  daily  to  supervise  the  investigation  of  the 
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circumstances  and  needs  of  the  poor  who  applied  for 
assistance,  and  to  organise  methods  for  procuring  steady 
employment  for  those  who  were  willing  and  able  to  under- 
take it.  A  needle-room  was  established  where  women 
were  taught  needle-work,  and  paid  for  the  work  they  did  ; 
and  a  careful  record  was  kept  of  all  who  applied  for  or 
received  relief — which  was  limited  to  those  who  had  been 
residents  in  the  district  for  a  period  of  six  months  previous 
to  the  establishment  of  the  organisation.  These  arrange- 
ments gave  such  general  satisfaction  that  more  money 
was  forthcoming  in  aid  of  them  than  was  actually  re- 
quired. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Police,  Sir  Edmund  Henderson,  resigned  his  appointment, 
owing,  in  some  measure  at  any  rate,  to  the  severe  criti- 
cisms of  his  administration  which  appeared  in  certain 
sections  of  the  press.  A  testimonial  to  Sir  Edmund  was 
started,  and  the  Prince  contributed  to  it,  thus  expressing 
his  appreciation  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  our  system  of 
police.  It  has  never  failed  to  do  its  work  in  time  of 
excitement  or  panic  ;  whilst  the  everyday  routine  work  is 
discharged  by  our  constables  in  a  manner  which  entitles 
them  to  the  gratitude  of  everybody. 

It  may  have  been  observed  in  the  course  of  this  narra- 
tive that  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  Princess  in 
connection  with  the  many  undertakings  which  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Prince,  have  rather  been 
hinted  at  than  described.  This  has  been  almost  neces- 
sarily the  case,  as  Her  Royal  Highness  could  not  have 
taken  a  principal  part  in  those  public  ceremonials  at 
which  the  Prince  was  also  present,  even  supposing  that  it 
had  been  her  desire  to  do  so.    It  must  be  stated,  however, 
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that  the  influence  of  Her  Royal  Highness  during  all  these 
years  has  been  an  ever-present  and  constant  factor  for 
good.  She  has  always  endeavoured  to  succour  the  weak, 
the  suffering,  and  the  oppressed ;  and  her  sympathies  are 
so  generous  that  Her  Royal  Highness  has  often  been 
known  to  deny  herself,  rather  than  permit  some  deserving 
object  to  remain  unassisted. 

Both  the  Prince  and  Princess  have  such  a  distaste  for 
anything  like  publicity,  where  their  charitable  works  are 
concerned,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  in  what 
direction  their  alms  have  been  bestowed.  Such  an 
inquiry  is  very  interesting,  as  showing  in  some  manner 
the  personal  sympathies  of  their  Royal  Highnesses ;  but 
after  much  consideration,  I  have  thought  it  right 
to  recognise  the  well-known  sentiments  of  their  Royal 
Highnesses  in  regard  to  publicity,  and  therefore  have 
confined  myself  to  giving  (at  the  end  of  this  volume)  a  list 
of  the  principal  institutions  and  movements  which  regu- 
larly receive  support.  I  cannot  but  believe  that,  when 
once  this  list  has  been  made  known,  and  when  once  it  is 
understood  with  what  care  and  judgment  their  Royal 
Highnesses'  charity  is  bestowed,  many  persons  will 
desire  to  help  some,  at  all  events,  of  these  good  works. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Princess's  sweetness  of  dispo- 
sition and  kindliness  of  heart  can  be  recognised  and 
appreciated,  not  only  by  her  household  and  family,  but 
throughout  the  country.  They  were  eloquent  but  true 
words  which  the  Lord  Mayor  used  concerning  the 
Princess  at  a  banquet  at  the  Mansion  House  after  the 
Prince's  return  from  India.  Having  referred  to  Her 
Royal  Highness  as  "that  illustrious  and  beautiful  lady," 
His  Lordship  declared  that  from  the  day  upon  which  the 
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Princess  first  landed  in  England  to  the  present  moment 
she  had  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  lovable  of 
human  beings.  "  When  she  landed  she  became,  then 
and  there,  the  adopted  daughter  of  England,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  she  has  been  an  example,  as  a  wife,  as  a 
mother,  as  a  lady." 

The  popularity  of  the  Princess,  and  the  hold  which 
she  has  taken  on  the  affections  of  the  public,  are  now 
well  known.  One  little  incident  which  happened  in  1887, 
during  the  Princess's  stay  at  Torquay  for  the  benefit  of  her 
health,  throws  a  vivid  light  upon  the  depth  of  this  affec- 
tion, and  the  grace  of  action  with  which  it  inspires  even 
the  humblest  of  the  Queen's  subjects.  The  fishermen  of 
the  Devonshire  coast  were  very  anxious  to  give  expression 
to  their  feelings  by  welcoming  the  Princess.  Her  Royal 
Highness's  residence  at  the  time  was  situated  on  the  right 
of  the  Bay,  and  on  the  27th  February,  she  was  surprised 
to  see  a  fleet  of  fifty  fishing  smacks  sail  over  Torbay  in  a 
little  squadron,  and  then,  directly  they  came  abreast  of  the 
Royal  residence,  simultaneously  dip  their  flags  in  token  of 
salute.  Having  done  this,  the  little  vessels  put  about, 
and  their  owners  departed  to  pursue  their  daily  work, 
being  satisfied  that  their  beloved  Princess  would  now 
realise  how  devoted  they  all  were  to  herself,  and  how  full 
were  their  hearts  of  sympathy  for  her  in  her  illness. 

This,  one  of  the  prettiest  incidents  in  the  lives  of  their 
Royal  Highnesses,  is  but  an  illustration  of  the  depth  of 
regard  which  the  humbler  classes  have  for  the  Princess. 
It  must  have  encouraged  her  to  further  still  more  heartily 
those  good  works  and  movements  which  had  received  her 
support,  and  which  might  otherwise  have  languished  or 
never  have  become  completely  developed. 
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London  is  deservedly  famed  for  the  beauty  of  several 
of  the  bridges  which  span  the  Thames ;  and  not  un- 
naturally the  enormous  increase  of  the  population  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  necessitated  additional 
means  of  communication  between  the  opposite  banks  of 
our  noble  river.  The  importance  of  this,  in  the  interests 
of  commerce  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  poorer  classes, 
no  doubt  induced  the  Prince  to  consent  to  perform  two 
ceremonies  in  one  year  of  the  same  character.  A  new 
bridge  had  been  in  course  of  construction  across  the 
Thames  at  Putney  for  some  years,  and  at  its  completion 
the  Prince  and  Princess  drove  down  and  declared  it  open. 
The  bridge,  which  was  much  needed,  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
engineering  skill,  and  cost  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling.  Later  on  in  the  year  the  Prince  laid  at  Wap- 
ping  the  first  stone  of  the  Tower  Bridge,  which  was 
estimated  to  cost  three-quarters  of  a  million.  The 
absence  of  a  bridge  at  this  point  of  the  river,  though  it 
had  long  been  recognised  as  a  drawback,  was  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  impossibility  of  permitting  any  erection 
which  would  interfere  with  or  impede  the  shipping.  In 
designing  the  new  structure  at  Wapping,  however,  care 
was  taken  to  provide  against  any  such  impediment ;  and 
the  bridge,  when  completed,  will  not  only  be  ornamental, 
but  interesting  to  all  who  have  a  turn  for  mechanics, 
owing  to  the  ingenious  methods  adopted  for  allowing 
vessels  to  pass  without  delay  or  difficulty. 

On  1st  July  the  Prince  was  installed  at  the  Pavilion  at 
Brighton  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Mark  Masons.  In  the 
following  year  he  presided,  as  Grand  Master  of  the  English 
Freemasons  (which  post  he  had  occupied  since  1875),  over 
a  magnificent  assembly  of  Freemasons  at  the  Royal  Albert 
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Hall  in  celebration  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee.  The  tickets 
for  admission  produced  £6000,  a  sum  which  was  divided 
amongst  the  three  great  Masonic  Charities,  at  the  festivals 
of  all  of  which  the  Prince  has  taken  the  chair.  His  Royal 
Highness  described  the  meeting  as  one  of  the  greatest 
gatherings  of  Freemasons  he  had  ever  seen,  and  one  which 
would  be  a  proof  to  the  Queen,  as  it  was  to  himself,  of  the 
great  devotion  and  loyalty  of  the  craft  to  the  throne.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  his  ancestors,  some  of  them  former 
sovereigns  of  England,  had  done  much  in  support  of  Free- 
masonry; and  though  they  well  knew  it  to  be  a  secret 
society,  they  were  also  well  assured  that  it  was  in  nowise 
a  dangerous  one. 

The  Prince's  connection  with  Masonry  may  be  here 
briefly  stated.  His  Royal  Highness  was  initiated  in 
Sweden  in  1868  by  the  late  King,  being  made  a  Past 
Grand  Master  in  England  in  1869.  He  was  elected 
Grand  Master  in  succession  to  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  (who 
resigned  in  1875) ;  and  has  been  several  times  Worshipful 
Master  of  the  Royal  Alpha  Lodge,  which  consists  of  thirty- 
three  Grand  Officers,  generally  noblemen,  and  to  which 
he  personally  initiated  his  eldest  son — now  its  Worshipful 
Master — in  1885.  His  Royal  Highness  is  permanent 
Worshipful  Master  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Lodge,  to 
which  he  initiated  the  Duke  of  Connaught  in  1874.  Of 
the  many  festivals  over  which  he  has  presided,  the  most 
remarkable  was  the  centenary  of  the  Masonic  Girls' 
School,  held  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  in  1888,  when  the 
King  of  Sweden  was  present,  and  the  list  of  subscriptions 
then  announced  reached  the  sum  of  £51,500,  probably  by 
far  the  largest  amount  ever  raised  at  a  festival  dinner. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  workers  make  work,  and 
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whatever  may  have  been  the  previous  opinion  of  readers 
of  this  narrative  as  to  the  character  and  occupations  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  all  must  now  recognise  that  the 
interest  so  often  expressed  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  in 
all  that  concerns  the  well-being  and  the  welfare  of  their 
countrymen — and  especially  of  the  working  classes  and 
the  poor — is  not  a  mere  sentiment,  but  has  led  to  results 
full  of  real  benefit.  Having  faith  in  the  fairmindedness  of 
the  English  people  as  a  whole,  I  confidently  expect  that 
the  facts  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  record  must 
prove  a  revelation  to  those  who  read,  as  they  have  done  to 
him  who  writes.  If  so,  the  purpose  of  this  book  will  have 
been  fulfilled,  and  one  more  bulwark  will  have  been  con- 
structed against  the  forces  of  disloyalty  and  sedition,  which 
were  never  more  noisy — though  perhaps  never  less  potent 
— than  at  the  present  time. 

The  Jubilee  celebrations  of  1887  need  not  be  described 
in  any  detail ;  but  one  occasion  of  historical  importance 
must  be  mentioned,  as  possessing  a  novelty  and  interest 
all  its  own. 

The  establishment  of  the  Truro  Episcopate  and  the 
erection  of  the  great  Cathedral  there  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  important  events  with  which  the  Prince 
has  ever  indentified  himself.  The  Bishopric  was  estab- 
lished in  1877,  and  he  immediately  contributed  £500  to 
the  endowment  fund — the  first  of  several  liberal  donations 
to  the  See  and  its  Cathedral.  When  sufficient  funds  had 
been  raised  to  warrant  the  erection  of  a  Cathedral,  the 
Prince  was  invited  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  with  full 
Masonic  honours,  the  ceremony  being  as  follows.  His 
Royal  Highness  scattered  corn  over  the  stone,  after  it  had 
been  duly  plumbed  and  levelled,  saying:  "  I  scatter  corn 
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on  this  stone  as  an  emblem  of  plenty  and  abundance  of 
God's  best  gifts.  May  the  good  seed  of  His  gifts,  sown 
here,  in  the  hearts  of  men  take  root  and  bring  forth  fruit 
an  hundredfold,  to  their  benefit  and  to  His  glory.  So  mote 
it  be."  Then,  having  poured  wine  on  the  stone,  he  went 
on  to  say:  "I  pour  wine  on  this  stone,  a  symbol  of  strength 
and  gladness.  May  those  who  work  upon  the  building, 
and  those  who  shall  meet  hereafter  within  its  walls,  per- 
form their  allotted  parts  in  the  service  of  the  Great  Archi- 
tect with  cheerfulness  and  singleness  of  heart."  Oil  was 
also  poured  on  the  stone  as  an  emblem  of  peace  and 
brotherly  love  amongst  those  who  would  worship  in  the 
Cathedral  after  its  consecration.  Writing  of  the  ceremony 
on  this  memorable  day,  the  Times  remarked :  "  With 
religious  solemnity,  with  majestic  ceremony,  and  with  a 
pomp  and  glitter  almost  barbaric  in  its  splendour,  was  laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  first  Protestant  Cathedral  to  be 
erected  in  England  since  St.  Paul's  in  London,  in  the 
presence  of  8000  spectators". 

The  Princess  of  Wales,  who  was  present  with  her 
husband,  undertook  to  receive  purses  from  ladies  and 
children,  and  in  this  way  a  substantial  sum  was  collected. 
The  Princess  was,  unfortunately,  and  to  her  own  deep 
disappointment,  prevented  from  accompanying  the  Prince 
when  the  Cathedral  was  consecrated  in  November,  1887. 
But  the  Prince  took  occasion  to  allude  to  Her  Royal 
Highness  as  the  "  Duchess  of  Cornwall,"  and  to  state 
how  proud  he  was  of  the  ancient  title  which  he  derived 
from  the  Duchy  ;  adding  that  he  would  not  be  likely  to 
forget  the  most  interesting  religious  ceremony  which  took 
place  at  the  consecration,  nor  would  anyone  else  who  was 
present. 
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It  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  choice  of  the  locality 
for  this  Cathedral  caused  much  local  competition,  although 
the  superior  claims  of  Truro,  which  could  boast  of  having 
been  mentioned  in  the  Doomsday  Book,  800  years  before, 
were  ultimately  recognised.  The  ceremony  of  consecra- 
tion, which  lasted  four  hours,  was  performed  by  the  late 
Dr.  Tait,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  many 
eminent  divines,  the  attendance  of  clergy  being  exceed- 
ingly large.  Indeed,  so  great  was  the  demand  for  tickets 
of  admission,  that  numbers  had  to  suffer  disappointment, 
owing  to  the  limited  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities. 

In  this  year  the  Prince  and  Princess  visited  the 
Evangelical  Protestant  Deaconesses'  Institute  and  Train- 
ing Hospital,  Tottenham.  This  institution  is  established 
on  the  model  of  that  at  Kaiserwerth,  in  Germany,  where 
Florence  Nightingale  first  learned  nursing,  a  fact  which 
gives  it  not  only  a  claim  upon  our  gratitude,  but  also  the 
right  to  be  called  the  mother  of  modern  nursing  institu- 
tions. The  Royal  visit  was  paid  on  29th  May,  in  honour 
of  the  late  Samuel  Morley.  A  new  wing  having  lately 
been  erected.  This  may  be  described  as  a  "  Princess's 
Day,"  for  Her  Royal  Highness  opened  the  wing,  although 
the  Prince  was  also  present,  with  some  of  their  children. 
His  Royal  Highness,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Princess, 
declared  that  nothing  more  noble  or  more  praiseworthy 
could  well  be  found  than  such  an  institution,  in  which 
women  gave  their  lives  to  the  work  of  mitigating  the 
sufferings  of  the  sick.  It  was  a  sincere  gratification  to 
the  Princess  to  assist  in  the  extension  of  the  work, 
especially  as  the  new  wing  was  called  by  the  name  of  one 
whom  the  Prince  had  had  the  privilege  of  knowing,  whom, 
indeed,  all  knew  (at  any  rate  by  name),  and  whose  loss 
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everybody  must  deeply  deplore.  Samuel  Morley,  with 
the  members  of  his  family,  had  contributed  so  much  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Institution,  that  no  more  fitting  name 
could  have  been  selected  for  the  new  buildings,  which 
were  largely  the  outcome  of  his  connection  with  it. 

Another  great  Institution,  one  of  the  noblest  and  best 
in  this  country,  the  London  Hospital,  Whitechapel,  has 
often  been  in  the  minds  of  their  Royal  Highnesses,  who 
seem  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  a  centre  where  they  can 
quietly  visit  some  of  the  poorest  of  poor  Londoners  at  a 
time  when  their  lot  seems  hardest,  and  their  prospects 
darkest.  In  the  year  of  their  marriage  they  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Hospital,  when  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  wing  was  laid,  the  addition  being  named  the 
"  Alexandra  Wing,"  in  honour  of  the  Princess.  It  may 
be  noted  that  this  is  the  only  occasion  upon  which  the 
Prince's  visit  to  the  Hospital  has  been  utilised,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money,  and  that  an  appeal  then  issued 
for  funds  for  the  new  buildings  produced  £34,000.  Four- 
teen years  later,  in  July,  1878,  the  Prince  made  an 
informal  visit,  at  the  invitation  of  the  committee ;  and 
after  a  thorough  inspection,  he  expressed  his  great 
pleasure  at  finding  the  opinion  which  he  had  originally 
formed  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  management  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  hospital,  fully  justified. 

The  public  have  heard  so  much  about  nursing  and 
trained  nurses  of  late  that  they  not  unnaturally  exhibit 
symptoms  of  ennui  when  the  subject  is  mentioned.  It 
will  therefore,  perhaps,  surprise  some  to  learn  that  until 
quite  recently  the  accommodation  and  food  provided  for 
nurses  in  public  institutions  in  this  country  have  been 
very  frequently  disgraceful  ;  and  that  even  now  the  scale 
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of  wages,  as  well  as  (in  many  cases)  the  diet  and  accom- 
modation  provided,  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Such  a 
state  of  affairs  cannot,  however,  very  long  continue, 
especially  as  many  hospitals  have  established  Nursing- 
Institutions  for  the  supply  of  trained  nurses  to  the  public. 
These  institutions  are  beginning  to  yield  a  considerable 
income  to  the  Hospitals,  and  in  time  must  lead  to  the 
general  augmentation  of  nurses'  emoluments,  especially 
as  nurses  trained  there  are  entitled  to  claim  from  the 
Hospital,  at  the  end  of  their  three  years'  training  a 
certificate  of  registration  and  competency,  which  should 
protect  the  public,  being  as  it  is  a  guarantee,  not  only  of 
capacity,  but  of  character. 

Four  merchant  princes  subscribed  £25,000  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  National  Pension  Fund  for 
Nurses  ;  and  the  sound  judgment  which  nurses  as  a  body 
have  displayed,  by  fulfilling  the  conditions  upon  which 
these  gifts  were  offered  and  joining  the  fund,  which  is  now 
permanently  established,  will  help  to  raise  nursing  to  the 
dignity  of  a  profession.  The  Princess  of  Wales  as  the 
President  and  the  Prince  as  the  Patron,  entertained  at 
Marlborough  House  on  July  4th,  1890,  the  first  thousand 
nurses  who  joined  the  National  Pension  Fund.  Each 
nurse  who  attended  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Princess 
a  certificate  in  testimony  of  her  being  one  of  the  first 
thousand  nurses  who  joined  the  Fund  and  so  helped  to 
secure  £25,000  as  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  trust  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nurses  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
sight  was  one  of  the  prettiest,  if  not  the  prettiest  sight  of 
the  season,  and  the  occasion  is  never  likely  to  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  took  part  in  it.  The  Prince  made  an 
exhaustive  speech  in  the  course  of  which  he  stated  that 
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the  members  of  the  Fund  were  working  as  nurses  at  the 
present  time  in  Australia,  Canada,  the  Cape,  Constan- 
tinople, Malta,  Egypt,  the  United  States,  France,  and 
Italy.  The  fund  was  proving  of  very  real  assistance  to 
hospitals  and  kindred  institutions  which  train  and  employ 
nurses,  many  of  which  already  paid  one  half  of  the 
necessary  premiums  to  secure  a  pension  to  the  members 
of  their  staff.  The  ceremony  was  a  conspicuous  success, 
and  few  things  have  done  more  to  win  the  love  of  a  great 
army  of  workers  or  to  secure  their  affectionate  loyalty 
to  the  Prince  and  Princess.  The  success  of  the  National 
Pension  Fund  for  Nurses  has  been  so  phenomenal  as  to 
prove  that  women  can  and  will  attend  to  their  own 
interests  and  provide  for  old  age  and  incapacity  when 
the  days  for  work  are  over. 

Prompt  to  recognise  a  movement  of  public  importance, 
the  Prince  and  Princess  visited  the  London  Hospital  in 
1887  to  open  the  new  Nurses'  Home  and  a  Medical 
College.  A  careful  inspection  of  these  new  buildings  was 
made,  the  greatest  interest  being  evinced  in  the  arrange- 
ments, which  were  shown  and  explained  by  the  matron, 
Miss  Liickes — who  is  one  of  the  very  ablest  of  those 
engaged  in  nursing  in  this  country.  This  visit,  under  such 
circumstances,  deserves  special  mention,  as  it  occurred  at 
almost  the  busiest  period  of  the  year  of  the  Jubilee,  and 
may  therefore  be  justly  attributed  to  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess  to  give  practical  expression  to 
their  sympathy  with  the  general  movement  in  favour  of 
the  improvement  of  nursing,  and  of  the  comforts  of  all  who 
are  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  Walter  Besant  is  probably  the  only  novelist  who 
has  ever  urged,  in  fiction,  a  new  departure  in  the  social 
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life  of  the  people,  and  so  commended  it  to  the  practical 
judgment  of  the  men  of  his  day  as  to  secure  its  realisation 
in  his  own  lifetime.  The  "  Palace  of  Delight  "  of  All  Sorts 
and  Conditions  of  Men  may  well  be  known  in  history  as  a 
sort  of  Aladdin's  Palace ;  for  its  conception,  erection,  and 
establishment  occupied  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  to  be 
positively  amazing.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  once  recog- 
nised the  value  of  the  proposal  and  the  good  influence 
which  it  was  calculated  to  exercise  over  the  working 
classes  of  East  London.  He  laid  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  People's  Palace  in  1886,  and  the  Queen's  Hall  was 
completed  in  time  to  be  opened  by  Her  Majesty  in  the 
following  May.  Being  Jubilee  year,  the  Queen's  visit  was 
utilised  for  the  purposes  of  a  great  popular  demonstration. 
Her  Majesty  drove  from  Paddington  to  Whitechapel,  the 
whole  of  the  route — some  miles  in  extent — being  elabo- 
rately decorated  and  crowded  with  people.  Those  who 
watched  her  progress  and  were  present  at  the  ceremony 
are  not  likely  to  forget  it,  for  it  showed  the  enormous 
interest  that  is  taken  by  the  people  in  the  Queen  and 
Royal  Family,  while  it  also  testified  to  the  orderliness  of 
Londoners.  That  was  a  great  day  and  a  great  occasion, 
certainly  not  the  least  important  in  the  year  of  Jubilee. 

The  Prince,  when  the  foundation  stone  was  laid, 
observed  that  he  could  not  doubt  that  the  opportunities  for 
healthy  recreation,  so  essential  in  a  population  composed 
mainly  of  artisans  and  mechanics  and  their  families,  would 
be  properly  appreciated  by  those  for  whom  the  "  People's 
Palace"  had  been  provided.  The  facilities  there  afforded 
for  education  of  all  kinds  would,  he  was  convinced, 
materially  tend  to  still  further  develop  and  perfect  the 
various  handicrafts  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  therefore 
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prove  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  East  London,  but  to  the  nation  at  large.  That  the 
Prince's  expectations  have  been  more  than  fulfilled,  and 
that  the  influence  for  good  which  the  People's  Palace  has 
exercised  and  will  continue  to  exercise  is  enormous,  must 
be  patent  to  everybody  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  visit 
the  buildings  and  judge  for  themselves. 

These  results  are  due  largely,  no  doubt,  to  Sir  Edmund 
Currie,  who  has  made  it  his  life  work  to  ensure  that  the 
People's  Palace  shall  produce  the  best  possible  results  to 
the  poor  of  East  London,  amongst  whom  he  has  spent  the 
greater  number  of  his  days.  It  has  caused  very  general 
surprise  that  no  recognition  whatever  appears  to  have 
been  made  of  the  invaluable  services  which  Sir  Edmund 
Currie  has  performed,  in  connection  with  an  undertaking 
well  calculated  to  create  a  social  revolution,  by  teaching 
the  people  that  there  are  higher  and  better  means  of 
enjoyment  and  relaxation  than  that  of  resorting  to  the 
public-house  or  "  penny  gaff,"  which  formed  the  sum  of 
the  amusements  of  the  residents  of  this  part  of  London 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  People's  Palace. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  TO-DAY. 
1 888- 1 890. 

"  Thus  times  do  shift;  each  thing  his  turn  does  hold  ; 
New  things  succeed,  as  former  things  grow  old." 

— Herrick. 

An  outline  has  already  been  given  of  the  series  of  great 
International  and  British  Exhibitions  which  were  originally 
instituted  by  the  personal  exertions  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  most  successful  and  valuable  of  the  series  was  un- 
doubtedly the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  of  1886, 
towards  which  the  Colonial  Governments  contributed 
£51,000,  and  which  resulted  in  the  substantial  surplus  of 
£35,000.  This  surplus  enabled  the  Royal  Commissioners 
to  wipe  out  the  loss  of  the  less  successful  of  the  number, 
and  to  complete  the  scheme  of  His  Royal  Highness,  by 
constituting  the  balance  of  the  profits  which  remained  into 
a  nucleus  for  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Colonies,  and  India,  in  the 
promotion  of  which  the  Queen,  as  well  as  the  Prince,  has 
taken  so  warm  an  interest.  This  is  an  achievement  of 
which  all  who  participated  in  the  work  may  be  justly 
proud.   The  Imperial  Institute,  as  the  Prince  has  declared, 
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will  fittingly  commemorate  the  Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty's 
reign  by  permanently  gathering  together  in  one  building 
the  varied  productions  of  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire, 
to  the  interchange  of  which  its  past  prosperity  has  been 
so  largely  due. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  St.  James's  Palace,  on  12th 
January,  1887,  the  Prince  declared  that  the  Imperial 
Institute  should  be  an  emblem  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire, 
and  that  it  should  illustrate  the  resources  and  capabilities 
of  every  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  kingdom.  Through  it, 
everyone  might  become  acquainted  with  the  marvellous 
growth  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  possessions  during 
the  Queen's  reign,  and  be  enabled  to  mark,  by  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  them  for  contrast,  how  steadily  these 
possessions  had  advanced  in  manufacturing  skill  and 
enterprise,  step  by  step  with  the  mother  country.  A 
representative  institute  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be 
situated  in  London,  but  its  organisation  was  to  be  such 
that  the  benefits  would  be  conferred  upon  provincial  com- 
munities, as  well  as  upon  all  Colonial  and  Indian  subjects 
of  the  crown.  It  would  also  form  a  practical  means  of 
communication  between  our  Colonial  settlers  and  those 
persons  at  home  who  might  benefit  by  emigration. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  no  less  than  sixteen  millions 
of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  had  attended  the 
four  exhibitions  over  which  he  had  presided,  which  repre- 
sented Fisheries,  Public  Health,  Invention,  and  the 
Colonies  and  India.  He  would  not  have  undertaken 
the  labour  of  attending  to  their  administration,  had  he 
not  felt  a  deep  conviction  that  such  exhibitions  added  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  people  and  stimulated  the  industries 
of  the  country.    His  leading  idea  in  the  establishment  of 
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an  Imperial  Institute  was  that  it  would  be  a  centre  for 
extending  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  industrial  resources 
and  commerce  of  the  Queen's  dominions.  It  must  there- 
fore be  in  constant  touch,  not  only  with  the  chief  manu- 
facturing districts  in  this  country,  but  with  all  the  colonies 
and  India.  Such  objects  were  large  in  their  scope,  but 
they  must  necessarily  be  so  if  the  Institute  was  to  worthily 
represent  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  It  would  be  a  place  of 
study,  and  a  resort  for  producers  and  consumers  from  the 
Colonies  and  India,  when  they  visited  the  mother  country 
for  business  or  pleasure.  Not  only  they,  but  also  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
would  find  in  its  collections,  libraries  and  its  Conference 
and  Intelligence  Rooms,  the  means  of  extending  commerce 
and  of  improving  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
Empire. 

The  Prince  further  declared  the  promotion  of  this 
scheme  to  be,  with  him,  a  labour  of  love,  as  he  regarded  it 
as  a  worthy  monument  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  her  glorious  reign.  In  this  connection,  it 
ought  to  be  pointed  out,  that  he  refused  to  accept  a 
testimonial  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  preferring 
that  the  fund  should  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the 
undertaking  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  availed  themselves  of  the 
opening  of  the  Great  Northern  Central  Hospital  to  once 
more  associate  their  names  with  the  new  departure  in  the 
provision  of  medical  relief  to  the  poor  of  London.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  population  of  London  is  growing 
at  a  rate  of  50,000  a  year,  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  any  to  learn  that  those  most  competent  to  express  an 
opinion  are  impressed  with  a  conviction  that  the  old 
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system  of  aggregating  hospital  buildings  within  a  narrow 
area,  near  the  centre  of  the  Metropolis,  must  be  dis- 
continued, if  the  requirements  of  the  people  are  to  be 
adequately  met.  The  first  movement  in  this  direction 
was  made  in  the  south-east  of  London,  which  had, 
heretofore,  almost  entirely  relied  for  hospital  accommoda- 
tion upon  the  resources  of  Guy's  Hospital.  When  the 
late  Canon  Miller  died,  the  inhabitants  of  Greenwich 
decided  that  to  build  a  new  hospital  in  that  district  would 
be  the  most  fitting  memorial  to  the  founder  of  Hospital 
Sunday.  This  attracted  much  attention,  and  the  example 
was  followed  by  the  people  of  North  London,  who  deter- 
mined to  provide  themselves  with  an  hospital  of  adequate 
proportions,  and  to  erect  it  in  the  centre  of  their  own 
district.  Thus  an  entirely  new  departure  was  taken  in  the 
hospital  system  in  London ;  and  it  was  fitting  enough 
that  their  Royal  Highnesses  should  consent  to  open  the 
new  buildings  of  the  Great  Northern  Central  Hospital  on 
17th  July,  1888,  in  commemoration  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee. 
It  is  further  matter  for  congratulation  that  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert  Victor,  should  have  accepted  the 
office  of  President  of  this  Hospital. 

The  year  1889  was  the  Jubilee  year  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  and  the  Queen  conferred  upon  it  an 
unusual  honour  and  distinction  by  consenting  to  become 
its  fiftieth  president.  This  gracious  act  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty  affords  striking  proof  of  the  value  of  Royal 
patronage  in  these  days,  for  since  the  Queen's  year  of 
office  began,  no  less  than  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty  new  members  have  joined  the  Society.  The  fiftieth 
exhibition  was  held  in  the  course  of  the  year,  at  Windsor. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1851,  when  the  Prince  was 
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but  nine  years  old,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show  was  held 
at  Windsor  Home  Park,  and  that  he  then  formed  one  of 
the  Royal  party.  The  secretary  to  the  Society  mentions, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  secrecy  with  which  the  judging 
was  conducted  in  those  days,  that  no  one  was  allowed  in 
the  yard  whilst  it  was  progressing,  and  that  it  was  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  members  of  council  were 
admitted,  and  then  only  on  payment  of  half-a-crown,  the 
general  public  (members  of  the  society  included)  being 
charged  ten  shillings  for  admission. 

In  1864  the  Prince  was  elected  a  governor  of  the 
Society  on  the  nomination  of  Lord  Feversham,  the  presi- 
dent ;  and  in  1865  the  Princess  accompanied  him  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Show  for  the  first  time.  Their  visits 
have  been  repeated  with  a  marked  regularity,  and  it  is 
quite  exceptional  for  a  Show  to  pass  by  without  the 
presence  of  one  or  both  of  their  Royal  Highnesses.  The 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  was 
celebrated  by  command  of  the  Queen,  by  a  dinner  given 
in  St.  James's  Palace,  on  26th  March,  1889,  at  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  presided  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty.  The 
occasion  was  one  of  great  interest,  nearly  all  the  most 
eminent  agriculturalists  of  the  day  being  present ;  and  the 
Prince  delivered  probably  the  best  speech  he  has  ever 
made.  His  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is 
proved  by  the  success  which  has  distinguished  his  farming 
operations  at  Sandringham,  and  by  the  many  prizes 
awarded  to  the  live  stock  and  horses  which  His  Royal 
Highness  has  exhibited  from  time  to  time. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  paid  a  visit  to  the  New 
Gymnasium  in  Long  Acre,  on  6th  July,  1888.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  first  step  in  the  path  of  charity 
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taken  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  was  to  lend  the  aid  of 
their  presence  to  the  British  Orphan  Asylum  ;  and  it  was 
in  pursuance,  no  doubt,  of  the  desire  which  they  thus  early 
manifested  to  help  forward  movements  for  the  benefit'  of 
the  young,  that  they  opened  the  New  Gymnasium,  the 
outcome  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  M.P., 
president  of  the  National  Physical  Society,  which  aims  at 
developing  a  strong,  healthy,  and  sound  moral  tone 
among  young  men  and  women  of  all  classes.  Athleticism 
may,  no  doubt,  be  overdone ;  but  in  an  age  in  which  edu- 
cation is  compulsory,  and  the  tendency  is  to  put  a  great 
strain  upon  the  mental  faculties  of  children,  it  is  certain 
that  unless  close  attention  is  paid  to  physical  exercise  and 
recreation,  the  race  must  suffer.  In  his  speech,  the  Prince 
took  occasion  to  commend  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  which  was  founded  upon  excellent 
and  practical  principles,  and  which  combined  healthy 
recreation  with  Christian  education,  Again  in  1890,  the 
Prince  encouraged  this  movement  by  attending  two  dis- 
plays at  the  Agricultural  Hall  given  by  the  members  of 
the  National  Physical  Society. 

It  was  appropriate  that  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way should  grace  the  occasion  with  his  presence,  seeing 
that  in  no  country  has  drill  and  physical  exercise  played  a 
more  important  part  in  the  education  and  development  of 
the  people.  It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  the  able 
instructor  at  the  Long  Acre  Gymnasium  has  organised  a 
system  of  private  tuition  for  children  and  adults,  which  is 
extending,  and  will,  it  is  hoped  continue  to  extend,  not  only 
in  London,  but  throughout  the  country. 

The  year  1889  was  not  on  the  whole  so  busy  a  one  for 
the  Prince  and  Princess  as  those  which  immediately  pre- 
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ceded  it.  In  March  a  base  ball  match  was  attended  at  the 
Oval;  the  10th  Royal  Hussars  were  inspected  at  York;  and  a 
new  Drill  Hall  of  the  Artists'  Corps  of  Volunteers  wasopened. 

In  May  they  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  the 
newest  and  latest  form  of  Government  for  London — 
the  County  Council — left  much  to  be  desired.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  the  Princess  should  present  medals  to 
members  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade  on  the  Horse 
Guards'  parade.  The  arrangements  for  dealing  with  the 
crowd  were,  however,  ludicrously  inadequate,  and  the 
royal  carriage  was  beset  in  such  a  way  as  to  create 
some  alarm  and  excitement  to  the  spectators.  Ulti- 
mately a  way  was  made  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the 
Prince  and  Princess  were  enabled  to  show  themselves  to 
the  crowd  from  one  of  the  windows.  An  attempt  was 
then  made  to  proceed  with  the  inspection  and  review,  but 
to  little  purpose,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  clear  the 
parade  ground,  and  so  the  whole  proceedings  proved  a 
fiasco.  The  County  Council  deservedly  lost  public  con- 
fidence by  their  mismanagement,  and  were  subjected  to 
no  little  ridicule  besides. 

Two  hospitals,  both  for  women,  received  material  aid  in 
1889.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  laid  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  Hospital  for  Women  in  the  Euston  Road  in  May,  and 
the  Memorial  Stone  of  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital  in  June. 
The  first  of  these  hospitals  was  founded  in  1872  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  to  poor  women  and  children  the  option  of 
obtaining  medical  advice  and  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
qualified  women  medical  practitioners.  The  Princess  had 
followed  with  great  interest  everything  which  appertained 
to  the  success  of  this  movement  from  its  commencement. 
She  felt  and  knew  the  immense  value  and  utility  of  medical 
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women  in  India,  and  the  devotion  of  Lady  Dufferin.  She 
had  also  been  aware  of  the  great  difficulties  and  prejudices 
which  had  to  be  encountered  and  overcome  in  England. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  the  Princess  very  gladly 
identified  herself  with  this  effort,  made  by  women  for 
women,  believing  it  would  result  in  great  benefit  to  her 
own  sex,  and  especially  to  many  poor  women  and  chil- 
dren who  have  need  of  the  services  of  lady  doctors.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  announcement 
that  the  whole  of  the  money  required  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  new  hospital  was  subscribed  before  the  ceremony.  The 
Samaritan  Hospital  for  Women  will  be  for  ever  memorable 
as  the  field  where  Sir  Spencer  Wells  has  achieved  fame 
and  experience.  The  Princess  received  purses  on  the  day 
of  her  visit  to  it,  when  upwards  of  £1200  was  subscribed. 

The  Prince — accompanied  by  his  sons  Prince  Albert 
Victor  and  Prince  George — visited  the  Examination  Hall 
of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
England,  Victoria  Embankment,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Queen's  birthday,  to  unveil  a  statute  of  Her  Majesty,  in 
remembrance  of  the  Jubilee,  and  of  her  action  in  laying 
the  foundation  stone  of  these  buildings.  The  relations 
of  the  Royal  Family  to  the  medical  profession  have 
always  been  cordial  and  kindly.  The  President  took  the 
opportunity  of  drawing  attention  "  to  the  marvellous 
things  which  had  happened  since  Her  Majesty  came  to 
the  throne,  the  period  of  her  reign  having  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  our  race ".  He  especially  alluded  to  the 
growth  in  material,  intellectual,  and  moral  progress,  in 
expansion  of  empire,  in  enlargement  of  just  liberties,  in 
advancement  of  knowledge  and  its  application  to  the 
service  of  man,  in  the  increase  and  distribution  of  wealth, 
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in  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes,  who  have 
passed  from  misery  to  contentment,  and  in  the  spread  of 
education.  The  Prince  said  he  had  never  seen  a  finer 
representation  of  the  Queen,  and  both  he  and  the  young 
Princes  congratulated  the  sculptor,  Mr.  F.  J.  Williamson. 
The  medical  was  the  most  important  of  all  professions, 
and  more  is  done  by  its  members  to  alleviate  suffering 
and  prolong  life  throughout  the  community  than  by 
those  of  any  other  profession.  Always,  and  even  mo- 
mentarily, more  knowledge  is  gained,  and  the  results  of 
such  knowledge  and  experience  are  put  to  the  severest 
tests  in  the  interests  of  humanity.  Mr.  Savory,  the 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  was  shortly 
afterwards  gazetted  a  Baronet. 

At  the  end  of  June  came  an  announcement  which 
excited  the  liveliest  interest  and  sympathy  throughout 
the  British  Empire.  With  the  consent  of  the  Queen, 
the  Prince  and  Princess  gave  their  sanction  to  the  en- 
gagement of  the  Princess  Louise,  their  eldest  daughter, 
to  the  Earl  of  Fife,  K.T.,  who  was  subsequently  created 
Duke  of  Fife.  The  Marriage  was  celebrated  on  the  27th 
July  in  the  private  chapel  of  Buckingham  Palace,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Queen  and  of  all  the  illustrious  person- 
ages in  the  kingdom  for  whom  room  could  be  found. 
The  beauty  and  splendour  of  the  scene  will  live  in  the 
memories  of  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present. 
The  wedding  presents,  too,  equalled,  if  they  did  not, 
indeed,  surpass,  those  of  any  bride  and  bridegroom,  and 
formed  a  remarkable  and  gorgeous  collection  on  their 
exhibition  at  Marlborough  House.  But,  as  an  able 
writer  said  at  the  time,  those  who  look  back  to  this 
marriage  will  be  able  to  let  their  thoughts  dwell  upon 
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something  beyond  all  this.  They  feel  that  the  marriage 
is  one  of  true  affection  :  a  marriage  sanctioned  by  the 
State,  but  not  entered  into  in  order  to  serve  any  State 
purpose.  About  such  a  union  there  is  nothing  of  un- 
reality, and  no  air  of  mock  splendour.  Its  accessories 
were  gorgeous,  as  became  the  Royal  rank  of  the  bride 
and  the  ancient  lineage  of  the  bridegroom,  but  through 
all  the  splendour  of  a  State  ceremonial  ran  a  tone  of 
earnestness,  and  a  simplicity  which  lead  men  to  hope  and 
believe  that  real  happiness  will  be  the  result  of  the  first 
marriage  in  which  a  child  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  has  played  a  leading  part. 

Another  event  of  great  interest  was  the  admission  by 
Patrimony  of  Prince  George  of  Wales  to  the  freedom  of 
the  City  of  London.  Prince  George  was  presented  at  the 
Guildhall  by  the  Court  of  Common  Council  with  an 
illuminated  copy  of  the  freedom,  together  with  a  casket 
prepared  for  its  reception,  the  pedestal  of  which  was  made 
from  oak  obtained  from  Nelson's  flagship,  the  Victory. 
The  Prince's  admission  to  the  freedom  added  to  the 
unbroken  series  and  successions  of  four  generations  of  the 
English  Royal  House,  comprising  his  great  grandfather,  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  his  grandfather,  the  Prince  Consort,  hisfather, 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  his  uncles,  the  Dukes  of 
Edinburgh,  Connaught,  and  the  lamented  Duke  of  Albany, 
and  his  brother,  Prince  Albert  Victor.  Such  a  succession 
of  freemen  of  London  in  one  family  in  the  direct  line  is 
believed  to  be  almost  without  precedent.  It  is  absolutely 
without  precedent  in  reference  to  any  reigning  family  of 
England.  Well  might  Prince  George  say  in  such  circum- 
stances, he  should  always  look  back  to  the  day  of  the 
ceremony  as  one  of  the  proudest  days  of  his  life,  and  it 
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was  also  an  occasion,  no  doubt,  which  gave  the  Prince  of 
Wales  special  pleasure. 

In  July  of  this  year  the  Shah  again  visited  England 
and  was  met  at  Gravesend  by  the  Prince,  who  escorted 
him  up  the  Thames  to  Westminster  Pier  where  he  landed. 
The  streets  were  full  of  people  who  cheered  the  Shah 
warmly  as  he  drove  through  them  in  a  state  carriage  to 
Buckingham  Palace,  where  he  was  entertained  as  the 
guest  of  the  Queen.  The  Shah  on  successive  days  visited 
Windsor  in  state ;  was  received  at  the  Guildhall  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  ;  was  entertained  at  a 
state  ball  at  Buckingham  Palace ;  at  a  garden  party  at 
Marlborough  House  which  the  Queen  attended ;  at  a  state 
reception  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  when  a  state  concert 
was  given  in  his  honour ;  and  by  a  farewell  salute  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  where  a  display  of  fireworks  took  place, 
which,  as  the  Times  said,  "  May  fairly  be  described  as  beyond 
all  precedent  for  splendour".  The  Prince  and  Princess 
acted  as  hosts  throughout  the  visit.  The  Shah  was  every- 
where received  with  many  marks  of  popular  favour,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  what  he  thought  of  his  entertainers. 

The  Shah  told  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times 
that  he  had  a  feeling  of  strong  attachment  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  all  his  family,  and  also  a  feeling  of  great 
admiration  for  the  Queen.  "The  Prince  and  his  family," 
said  the  Shah,  "were  not  only  kind  to  me,  but,  what 
is  not  so  common,  they  were  always  equally  agreeable, 
which  gave  me  the  impression  that  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  them  to  act  in  this  way  towards  me."  He  thought  the 
reason  England  is  so  strong,  and  should  be  so  strong,  is 
that  she  has  no  neighbour.  "When  there  is  no  need  for 
an  eye  at  the  back  of  the  head  it  is  possible  to  advance 
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without  fear,  and  England  is  mistress  at  home."  What 
struck  the  Shah  most  in  the  English  crowds  was  the 
appearance  of  power  which  seemed  to  animate  them. 
"  They  looked  you  in  the  face  with  curiosity,  but  with  a  look 
of  energy.  Everyone  seemed  to  ask,  '  Why  has  this  man 
come  here  ?  And  why  do  they  give  him  this  reception  ?  ' 
I  have  never  seen  a  people  in  which  every  individual 
seems  so  much  one  of  the  masters  of  the  country ;  and 
what  specially  struck  me  was  that  along  with  this  senti- 
ment there  is  so  much  respect  for  the  law.  I  saw  the 
crowds  obeying  the  gestures  of  the  police  with  a  readiness 
which  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  me."  The  Prince 
and  Princess  worked  very  hard  to  make  the  visit  a  success, 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  learn  from  the  Shah  himself  how  well 
they  succeeded.  Nasr-Ed-Din's  reception  in  England  was 
remarkable  in  many  ways,  and,  as  it  may  largely  affect  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  no  doubt  Government 
and  people  wished  to  give  a  personal  welcome  to  the  sove- 
reign on  whose  will  and  pleasure  those  relations  must 
largely  depend. 

The  year  1890  has  been  a  specially  busy  one  for  the 
Prince — so  busy,  indeed,  that  we  have  not  space  to  deal 
here  with  many  matters  in  connection  with  movements, 
institutions,  and  persons  already  mentioned  in  this  book. 
The  most  important  and  interesting  of  the  Prince's  public 
appearances  was,  undoubtedly,  at  the  opening  of  the  Forth 
Bridge  on  March  4.  This  bridge  is  the  greatest  feat  of 
engineering  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  each  of  the 
great  cantilevers  is  equal  to  two  Eiffel  Towers ;  and  its 
completion  is  an  achievement  in  engineering  by  the  side 
of  which  everything  else  of  the  kind  seems  small.  The 
Prince  gave  an  excellent  description  of  the  bridge.    It  is 
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constructed  on  the  cantilever  principle,  which  has  been 
known  to  the  Chinese  for  ages,  and  specimens  of  it  may 
be  seen  likewise  in  Japan,  Tibet,  and  the  north-west 
provinces  of  India.  Work  of  this  description  has  hitherto 
been  carried  out  on  small  dimensions,  but  in  this  case  the 
engineers  have  had  to  construct  a  bridge  in  30  fathoms  of 
water,  at  the  height  of  150  ft.  above  high  water  mark,  and 
crossing  two  channels,  each  one-third  of  a  mile  in  width. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  intervening  island  of  Inchgarvie 
the  project  would  have  been  impracticable.  Its  extreme 
length  including  the  approach  viaduct  is  2765  yards,  i.e.,  one 
and  one-fifth  of  a  mile,  and  the  actual  length  of  the  cantilever 
portion  of  the  bridge  is  one  mile  and  20  yards.  The  weight  of 
steel  in  it  amounts  to  51,000  tons,  and  the  extreme  height 
of  the  steel  structure  above  mean  water  level  is  over  370 
feet,  above  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  foundation  452  feet, 
while  the  rail  level  above  high  water  is  156J  feet.  Allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  contraction  and  expansion  and 
for  changes  of  temperature  to  the  extent  of  one  inch 
per  100  feet  over  the  whole  bridge.  The  wind  pressure 
provided  for  is  56  lbs.  on  each  square  foot  of  area, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  7700  tons  of  lateral 
pressure  on  the  cantilever  portion  of  the  bridge.  About  25 
acres  of  surface  will  have  to  be  painted  with  three  coats  of 
paint.  About  eight  millions  of  rivets  have  been  used  in  the 
bridge,  and  42  miles  of  bent  plates  were  used  in  the  tubes, 
i.e.,  about  the  distance  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

Two  million  pounds  have  been  spent  on  the  site 
in  building  the  foundations  and  piers ;  in  the  erection 
of  the  superstructure ;  on  labour  in  the  preparation  of 
steel,  granite,  masonry,  timber  and  concrete ;  on  tools, 
cranes,  drills   and   other  machines  required  as  plant ; 
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while  about  two  and  a-half  millions  has  been  the  entire 
cost  of  the  structure,  of  which  £800,000  (nearly  one  third 
of  this  amount)  has  been  expended  on  plant  and  general 
charges.    These  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work,  and  will  enable  the  reader  to  realise  the 
labour  and  anxiety  which  all  those  connected  with  it  must 
have  undergone.    The  works  were  commenced  in  April, 
1883,  and  it  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  everyone  engaged  in 
the  operation,  that  a  structure,  so  stupendous  and  so 
exceptional  in  its  character,  should  have  been  completed 
within  seven  years.     The  opening  of  the  bridge  must 
necessarily  produce  important  results   and  changes  in 
the  railway  service  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
it  will  place  the  valuable  manufacturing  and  mineral 
producing  district  of  Fife  in  immediate  communication 
with  the  south  side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.    When  the 
Glenfarg  line,  now  nearly  completed,  is  opened  for  traffic, 
the  distance  between  Edinburgh  and  Perth  will  be  reduced 
from  sixty-nine  to  forty-seven  miles,  and  instead  of  the 
journey  occupying,  as  at  present,  two  hours  and  twenty 
minutes,  an  express  will  be  able  to  do  it  in  an  hour. 
Dundee,  likewise,  will  be  brought  to  within  fifty-nine  miles 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles,  and  no  sea-ferries  will  have  to  be  crossed.  The 
construction  of  the  bridge  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  four 
important   railway  companies — (1)   North    British  (the 
bridge  is  in  its  district),  (2)  North  Eastern,  (3)  Midland, 
and  (4)  Great  Northern,  and  the  design  is  that  of  two 
most  eminent  engineers,  Sir  John  Fowler  and  Sir  Benjamin 
Baker.    The  contractor  was  Sir  William  Arrol. 

Another  important  event  in  the  history  of  this  year  was 
the  return  of  Stanley  from  Africa.    He  was  received  at 
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Sandringham  immediately  on  reaching  England,  i.e.,  on 
26th  April.  The  Prince  and  Princess  went  to  St.  James's 
Hall  to  the  public  welcome  of  Stanley  on  May  2 ;  and 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  on  May 
5,  at  which  the  Prince  presided,  when  Stanley  gave  an 
account  of  his  travels  and  adventures. 

Both  Prince  and  Princessattended  a  concert  at  the  Albert 
Hall  on  the  occasion  of  a  grand  parade  of  Friendly  Societies ; 
went  to  the  Victoria  Docks  by  steamer  to  open  a  branch  of  the 
"  Dreadnought "  Seamen's  Hospital,  the  foundation  stone  of 
which  had  been  laid  a  year  previously  by  Prince  George  of 
Wales  ;  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
on  July  8 ;  and  paid  a  State  visit  to  the  recreation  ground 
of  the  North-West  London  Polytechnic.  On  nth  July 
the  Prince  and  Princess  visited  Bisley,  the  New  Wimble- 
don as  it  is  generally  called,  when  the  Princess  opened 
the  camp  by  firing  the  first  shot  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Volunteers  there.  The  Evelina  Hospital  for  children  was 
visited,  and  the  foundation  stones  of  a  new  nave  to  St. 
Saviour's  Church,  Southwark,  and  of  the  Royal  South 
London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  were  laid  on  the  same  day, 
July  24,  1890. 

In  March  the  Prince  went  to  Berlin  to  stay  with  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  on  the  Emperor  coming  to 
England  in  August  the  Prince  represented  the  Queen  on 
several  occasions,  notably  at  Eastney  Barracks,  Ports- 
mouth, where  a  new  smoke  attack  was  tried.  The  Emperor 
was  delighted  with  all  he  saw  at  Eastney.  He  spent  nearly 
three  hours  in  his  inspection  of  the  Barrack  rooms,  can- 
teen, and  men's  quarters,  which  seemed  to  afford  him  much 
food  for  reflection.  Altogether  the  Emperor  won  golden 
opinions  from  everyone,  and  his  popularity  with  the 
English  people  seems  no  longer  open  to  doubt. 
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We  must  now  conclude  our  narrative  of  the  public 
labours  of  the  Prince  and  Princess.  No  impartial  reader 
will  question  the  truth  of  the  declaration  made  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  January,  1874,  when  the  Prince  unveiled  a  statue 
of  the  late  Prince  Consort — namely,  that  His  Royal 
Highness,  by  his  kind  offices,  not  only  in  London,  but 
in  every  part  of  the  British  dominions  which  he  had 
visited,  had  made  himself  so  agreeable,  that  the  people 
were  always  pleased  to  see  him,  whenever  he  could  find 
leisure  to  come  amongst  them,  or  to  associate  himself 
with  them  in  any  work  of  public  interest  or  usefulness. 
The  receptions  which  have  greeted  their  Royal  High- 
nesses, wherever  their  duties  or  inclinations  have  taken 
them,  have  always  been  characterised  by  demonstrations 
of  loyalty  and  regard,  which  must  have  been  as  gratifying 
as  they  were  well  deserved.  Decorations,  illuminations, 
addresses,  golden  keys  of  elaborate  workmanship ;  the 
grouping  of  vast  crowds  of  children,  or  of  local  choirs  in 
picturesque  costumes ;  the  exhibition  of  many  staple 
articles  of  manufacture  for  which  the  districts  were 
famous ;  the  feasting  of  the  poor,  as  on  one  occasion 
when  five  thousand  school  children  and  a  thousand  old 
men  and  women  were  entertained  in  the  Fish  Market, 
Yarmouth — all  these  are  but  samples  of  the  multifarious 
forms  in  w.hich  national  sentiment  has  found  expression. 

Of  course,  the  presentation  of  bouquets  has  always 
formed  a  feature  of  every  ceremony  at  which  the  Princess 
was  present,  the  duty  being  usually  entrusted  to  young 
children.  On  one  occasion,  however,  the  ordinary  routine 
was  broken  through,  although  the  incident  was  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  programme  of  proceedings.  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  were  journeying  to  Devonshire  on  31st  August, 
1883,  when  an  old  fisherman,  aged  eighty-six,  who  was 
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at  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  had  been  presented  with 
many  medals  (having  saved  the  lives  of  twenty-nine 
people  from  shipwreck),  appeared  suddenly  at  the  car- 
riage window,  and  presented  the  Princess  with  a  large 
bunch  of  flowers,  in  testimony  of  his  loyalty  and  devotion. 

Such  incidents  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely, 
but  their  recitation  cannot  be  necessary.  All  who  have 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  duties  which  have 
been  cheerfully  performed  by  their  Royal  Highnesses 
during  their  married  life,  will  have  already  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  both  the  Prince  and  Princess  are  endowed 
with  a  patience  and  energy  which  few  people  possess. 
Both  have  manifested,  in  a  marked  degree,  that  peculiar 
sympathetic  temperament  which  moulds  men  and  women 
into  harmony  with  their  fellows,  and  which  moves  them 
to  pity  and  to  help.  It  will,  further,  be  allowed,  that  the 
Heir  to  the  Throne  of  Great  and  Greater  Britain  is  en- 
dowed in  a  very  high  degree  with  tact,  forbearance,  and 
self-control — qualities  which  have  made  him  generally 
popular,  and  have  won  for  him  many  friends  in  all  ranks 
of  life.  He  has  never  spared  himself  when  any  exertion 
on  his  part  could  promote  a  good  cause  of  any  kind ;  and 
all  must  agree,  that  the  consistent  endeavour  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  from  first  to  last,  has  been 
to  encourage,  by  their  presence  and  support,  all  works 
calculated  to  promote  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
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THE  PRINCE  AS  A  LANDOWNER  AND 
NEIGHBOUR. 

"Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we  roam, 
His  first,  best  country  ever  is  at  home." 

— Goldsmith. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  never  more  happy  than  when 
at  Sandringham,  where  he  enters  with  spirit  into  every- 
thing that  appertains  to  the  ordinary  life  of  an  English 
gentleman  at  his  country  seat.  He  doubtless  appreciates 
the  force  of  Dryden's  lines  : 

"  Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 
He  who  can  call  to-day  his  own, 
He  who,  secure  within,  can  say — 
To-morrow,  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  lived  to-day  ". 

During  a  large  and  indeed  an  ever-increasing  portion 
of  each  year,  the  duties  and  engagements  of  the  Prince  are 
so  multifarious  that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  he  should 
be  able  to  call  even  a  part,  much  less  the  whole,  of  the 
day  his  own.  Still,  this  circumstance  no  doubt  tends  to 
promote  a  complete  enjoyment  of  the  quietude  and  leisure 
of  the  home  life  at  Sandringham. 

The  Prince  is  not  the  man,  however,  to  neglect  any  of 
the  duties  which  devolve  upon  him,  wherever  he  may  find 
himself  at  the  moment.  So  much  of  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  English  race  depends  upon  a  proper 
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appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  land- 
lords throughout  the  country,  that  it  is  both  interesting 
and  instructive  to  inquire  how  the  Prince  of  Wales  fulfils 
this  portion  of  his  duties.  A  landowner  possessing  a 
goodly  acreage  ought,  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  his  dependants,  to  regard  himself  largely  as  a  trustee, 
and  so  to  identify  himself  with  every  movement  which  in 
any  way  enters  into  the  daily  life  and  prosperity  of  those 
around  him. 

The  houses  of  the  tenantry  and  the  labourers,  and  all 
that  appertains  to  their  sanitary  well-being,  should  be  his 
special  care.  Farming  and  agriculture  should  command 
a  large  share  of  his  attention  ;  sports  and  healthful  recrea- 
tion must  be  encouraged  and  developed ;  the  system  of 
education  and  the  social  surroundings  of  the  neighbour- 
hood should  receive  patronage  and  help  of  various  kinds. 
Charities  must  also  be  looked  to,  reforms  being  introduced 
where  necessary,  and  adequate  support  secured.  Religious 
agencies,  again  must  be  cared  for  ;  and  sympathy  extended 
to  all  who  need  it,  especially  during  times  of  special 
distress.  Every  charity  indeed  which  provides  for  any 
class  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  in  which  the  estate 
is  situated  may  demand,  and  should  receive,  not  only 
pecuniary  assistance  but — what  is  far  more  valuable — the 
personal  aid  and  intelligent  supervision  of  the  large  land- 
owner. All  these,  and  many  other  matters,  must  be 
attended  to  by  anyone  who  worthily  occupies  such  a  posi- 
tion ;  and  genuine  interest  must  be  displayed  in  the 
happiness  of  the  neighbours  of  all  classes,  by  finding 
occasions  for  their  entertainment. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say.  that  the  character  of  a  man 
may  be  most  fairly  judged  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
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spends  his  time,  when  resident  among  his  own  people  at 
his  country  seat.  Judged  in  this  way  the  Prince  may  truly 
be  said  to  be  a  great  and  a  good  man.  No  better  proof  of 
this  can  be  adduced  than  the  deep  and  fervent  sympathy 
which  every  resident  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  felt  at  the 
time  of  the  Prince's  illness,  and  the  widespread  joy  which 
existed  after  his  recovery.  No  doubt  their  feelings  were 
but  a  type  of  those  which  prevailed  throughout  the  country 
at  that  time.  Still,  there  is  good  reason  for  satisfaction 
that  in  their  own  county,  and  among  their  own  people,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  are  respected  and  beloved  by 
all  classes.  The  cause  of  this  general  respect  and  affection 
is  not  difficult  to  discover,  for,  not  only  does  the  Prince 
thoroughly  enjoy  his  country  life,  but  he  sets  an  example 
by  his  conduct  as  a  landowner  which  might  be  followed 
with  great  advantage  to  the  people,  by  every  peer  and 
squire  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Speaking  of  himself  as  a  farmer,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution,  the  Prince 
once  said  :  "  I  may  call  myself  a  colleague  of  many  of  you 
present,  as  a  farmer  on  a  small  scale,  and  I  only  hope 
that  I  may  never  have  occasion  to  be  a  pensioner  of  this 
Institution.  It  is  impossible  for  any  British  gentleman 
to  live  at  his  country  place  without  taking  an  interest  in 
agriculture,  and  in  all  those  things  which  concern  the 
farmers  of  this  great  country."  During  the  years  the 
Prince  has  lived  in  Norfolk,  he  has  led  rather  than 
followed  other  county  landlords  in  promoting  agriculture, 
and  every  other  movement  calculated  to  advance  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  The  influence  of  his  practical  good 
sense  is  well  shown  by .  the  adoption  by  the  Norfolk 
Agricultural  Society  of  the  plan  of  holding  its  shows 
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periodically  in  each  of  the  large  towns  of  the  county, 
instead  of  limiting  its  meetings  to  Norwich — a  new 
departure  which  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest 
results.  Norfolk  has  always  been  held  up  as  an  agri- 
cultural county,  having  been  the  home  of  the  great  noble- 
man better  known  as  "  Coke  of  Norfolk  ".  As  the  Prince 
once  pointed  out,  the  fame  of  Coke  of  Norfolk  has  not 
been  forgotten  by  his  son,  the  present  Earl  of  Leicester, 
the  county  being  still  a  great  cattle-breeding  district,  and 
the  home  of  such  men  as  Lord  Sondes,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Aylmer,  and  Mr.  William  Overman. 

The  late  Prince  Consort  always  felt  the  greatest  interest 
in  agriculture,  and  used  to  take  his  children  to  inspect  his 
prize  animals.  It  is  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  the 
Prince  should  have  the  same  tastes ;  and  the  successful 
breeding  of  Shorthorns  and  Southdowns  at  Sandringham 
testifies  to  the  practical  interest,  knowledge,  and  personal 
attention  which  His  Royal  Highness  gives  to  such  matters. 
At  one  of  the  sales  the  Duke  of  Richmond  remarked  that 
the  quality  of  the  Sandringham  stock  was  remarkably 
level  and  good,  and  the  Prince  was  conferring  a  distinct 
benefit  on  the  agricultural  community  in  the  eastern 
counties  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  such 
grand  strains  of  blood  as  were  to  be  found  at  His  Royal 
Highness's  model  farm.  In  welcoming  the  numerous 
company  who  attended  a  sale  of  shorthorns  at  Sandring- 
ham, on  18th  July,  1886,  the  Prince  expressed,  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  the  Princess,  great  satisfaction  at  seeing  so 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk  at  their  country  home, 
as  well  as  many  men,  eminent  as  breeders  and  farmers, 
from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  creating  much  amuse- 
ment by  requesting  the  latter  to  bid  well  at  the  sale. 
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Within  the  last  few  years  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 
given  an  impetus  to  horse-breeding  in  England.  Noticing 
the  demand  for  horses  from  abroad,  he  has  started  at 
Sandringham  a  thorough-bred  stud,  a  half-bred  stud,  and 
a  shire  horse  stud,  where  he  keeps  valuable  specimens 
of  these  breeds  of  horses,  which  he  allows  his  tenants 
and  others  who  reside  near  Sandringham  to  use  at 
nominal  prices. 

In  the  year  1884,  the  Prince  (as  has  already  been  stated) 
accepted  a  seat  on  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  inquire  into  the  housing  of  the  working 
classes.  This  caused  him  to  go  very  deeply  into  the  ques- 
tion, and  in  visiting  some  of  the  poorer  neighbourhoods  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  His  Royal  Highness  became  im- 
pressed with  the  feeling,  shared  by  all  who  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  question,  that  something  more  was 
needed  than  better  house  accommodation,  and  that  special 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  provision  of  healthy 
relaxation  and  amusement.  As  a  result,  the  Prince 
established  at  Sandringham  a  club  at  his  own  expense,  to 
which  the  men  and  boys  of  the  village  might  resort  in  the 
evenings,  and  during  periods  of  leisure,  for  social  enjoy- 
ment and  intercourse.  The  regulations  enforced  at  the 
Sandringham  Club  are  based  upon  Dr.  Arnold's  system  ; 
and  the  full  confidence  and  trust  which  is  placed  in  the 
members  has  secured  a  complete  and  genuine  success  for 
the  Prince's  kindly  experiment.  It  was  a  happy  thought 
to  select  the  Prince  of  Wales's  birthday  as  an  occasion  upon 
which  to  open  the  Sandringham  Club,  as  it  marked  the 
personal  interest  which  its  founder  took  in  the  welfare  of 
his  humbler  dependants  and  neighbours. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  village  clubs,  like  that 
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at  Sandringham,  often  led  to  important  social  and  moral 
results.  A  friend  of  the  writer,  who  is  rector  of  a  large 
country  parish,  became  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
much  of  the  drunkenness  of  the  village  in  which  he  resides 
was  caused  by  the  supply  of  adulterated  beer  at  the  public 
house.  He  accordingly  set  to  work  to  remedy  the  evil,  by 
purchasing  the  beer-house,  and  thus  securing  that  the 
articles  supplied  there  should  be  of  good  quality.  He  also 
strengthened  these  reforms  by  turning  the  public  house 
into  a  village  club ;  and  although  twelve  years  have 
passed,  and  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  the  consump- 
tion of  beer  is  as  large  as  ever  it  was,  there  has  never 
been  a  case  of  drunkenness  in  the  village  since. 

Another  event  in  the  life  at  Sandringham,  is  the 
annual  Flower  Show,  in  aid  of  the  local  charities,  which 
is  held  in  the  park.  The  summer  festival  competes  in 
popularity  with  the  Christmas  and  birthday  festivities, 
which  may  be  numbered  among  some  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able features  of  the  home  life  of  their  Royal  Highnesses 
and  their  children. 

Sport  and  recreation  of  all  kinds  have  flourished  in  the 
west  of  Norfolk  during  the  last  twenty  years,  thanks  to 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  present  owner  of  Sand- 
ringham. The  West  Norfolk  Foxhounds  have  of  course 
enjoyed  his  liberal  patronage;  whilst  the  regattas  at  Huns- 
tanton, King's  Lynn,  and  other  places  are  encouraged  by 
prizes,  &c,  and  occasionally  by  the  presence  of  their  Royal 
Highnesses.  The  local  Dog,  Horse,  and  Poultry  Shows 
receive  their  share  of  Royal  assistance,  and  the  Prince 
annually  gives  a  prize  cup  to  the  races  held  in  the  county. 
His  Royal  Highness  is  a  keen  sportsman,  and  an  excellent 
shot.    He  has  all  an  Englishman's  love  for  cricket,  being 
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a  subscriber  to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Club ;  and 
two  years  ago  His  Royal  Highness  took  occasion  to 
encourage  cycling  by  becoming  a  patron  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Amateur  Cyclists'  Sports.  As  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  he  has  consistently  supported  the  Royal  Corn- 
wall Yacht  Club,  and  has  been  ever  ready  to  encourage 
regattas  and  other  sports  and  pastimes  in  the  principality. 

The  churches  of  Norfolk  have  found  in  the  Prince  a 
most  liberal  patron,  one  of  his  first  actions  upon  taking  up 
his   residence  in   Sandringham   being  to   promote  the 
restoration  of  West  Newton  Church.    In  the  same  way 
he  has  taken  part  in  the  restoration  of  Norwich  Cathedral, 
and  of  many  other  churches,  including  those  of  Lynn, 
Wells,  South  Woolton,  St.  Peter's,  Gayton,  and  Dersing- 
ham.    One  characteristic  act  of  the  Prince  in  this  connec- 
tion is  worthy  of  mention.    At  King's  Lynn,  the  building 
fund  of  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  in  great 
need  of  assistance,  a  fact  which  was  brought  before  His 
Royal  Highness  as  a  matter  affecting  the  welfare  of  a 
large  section  of  people  in  the  district.   The  Prince  at  once 
sent  a  donation  of  fifty  guineas,  although  the  precise  form  of 
worship  which  this  church  was  destined  to  promote  could 
not  have  appealed  directly  to  his  sympathies.    It  was 
sufficient,  however,  for  the  Prince  to  know  that  a  certain 
section  of  his  neighbours  lacked  a  suitable  place  of  worship, 
and  that  the  site  which  had  been  selected  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  own  country  home.    As  a  neighbour,  in  fact, 
he  felt  bound  to  behave  like  a  neighbour. 

King's  Lynn  owes  much  to  the  local  sympathies  of  the 
Royal  residents  at  Sandringham — sympathies  which  are 
not  confined  to  Norfolk,  but  which  show  themselves 
equally  in  the  Metropolis.     Thus  the  churches  in  the 
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immediate  neighbourhood  of  Marlborough  House — St. 
Martin's-in-the-Fields,  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  and  St. 
Philip's,  Regent  Street — are  all  recognised  as  having 
claims  to  Royal  support.  The  various  charities,  schools, 
and  other  parochial  agencies  are  liberally  assisted,  with  a 
regularity  and  method  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  who 
spend  some  portion  of  the  year  in  London.  Thus  in 
March,  1890,  the  Prince  and  Princess  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  Parish  Library  and  New  Parochial  Buildings 
at  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  Charing  Cross. 

The  Duchy  of  Cornwall  is,  of  course,  especially  re- 
membered in  many  ways,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Penzance, 
Plymouth,  Stonehouse,  and  other  places  have  had  good 
cause  to  realise,  when  special  distress  or  sudden  calamity 
has  overtaken  any  section  of  the  community. 

That  the  residence  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  in  Norfolk  has  had  the  most  beneficent  results 
on  the  social  institutions  of  the  county  cannot  fail  to 
have  been  realised  by  the  reader  of  this  book.  The  spirit 
which  His  Royal  Highness  infused  into  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital ;  the  active  assistance 
which  he  rendered  to  the  Norfolk  Industrial  Exhibition  in 
1873  ;  and  the  institution  and  subsequent  development  of 
the  Fisheries  Exhibition,  at  Norwich,  in  more  recent 
times — these  are  a  few  out  of  many  instances  which  might 
be  given  in  point.  But  this  kindly  interest  has  not  been 
confined  to  comparatively  great  events,  for  we  find  both 
Prince  and  Princess  displaying  the  keenest  sympathy  at 
all  times  in  any  local  distress  which  may  have  been 
brought  to  their  notice.  The  loss  of  the  fishing  yawl 
at  Caister,  and  their  Royal  Highnesses'  immediate  sub- 
scription to  the  fund  raised  for  the  widows  and  orphans 
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the  recognition  of  the  faithful  services  of  the  station- 
master  at  King's  Lynn  in  1882 ;  the  patronage  of  the 
Balaclava  (Norwich)  Heroes'  Memorial  in  1885,  are  all 
cases  in  point. 

In  the  good  management  and  adequate  support  of 
local  institutions  of  all  kinds  their  Royal  Highnesses 
•have  ever  displayed  the  keenest  interest.  A  notable 
example  of  this  occurred  in  November,  1882,  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  spoke  at  Norwich  in  favour  of  the 
Norfolk  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
prevent  men  and  women  who  have  lost  their  characters, 
and  who  often  have  no  friends  to  help  them,  from  re- 
lapsing into  crime  through  sheer  destitution,  and  so 
becoming  permanent  members  of  the  criminal  class. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  some  people  to  sneer  at 
Norfolk  as  a  purely  agricultural  county,  much  behind 
the  times,  owing  to  its  separation  from  the  more  active 
manufacturing  centres  of  the  country.  But  he  who 
accurately  examines  facts  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  if — or,  possibly,  because — Norfolk  is  somewhat 
isolated,  its  inhabitants  have  developed  a  system  of 
charitable  and  philanthropic  institutions  so  far-reaching 
and  admirable  in  character,  that  they  meet  the  wants  of 
every  class  of  its  inhabitants.  Such  a  fact  is  not  only 
honourable  to  the  people  of  Norfolk,  but  is  sound  testi- 
mony to  the  happiness  of  the  accident  which  has  placed 
the  Prince's  country  home  within  its  boundaries. 

In  national  affairs  the  Prince  has  ever  displayed  an 
earnest  desire  to  secure  a  thorough  education  for  the 
people.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find,  that  the 
county  of  Norfolk  has  greatly  benefited  in  educational 
matters  by  the  successful  efforts  His  Royal  Highness  has 
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made  to  enforce  his  views  upon  his  neighbours  and 
friends  in  that  county.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Sand- 
ringham  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Lynn  Grammar  School, 
where  he  presented  the  prizes,  celebrating  the  occasion  by 
the  institution  of  a  gold  medal,  to  be  awarded  to  the  best 
scholar  of  the  year  in  classics  and  mathematics. 

He  took  infinite  pains  to  secure  the  reopening  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Great  Yarmouth,  originally  founded 
in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  but  closed  in  1757.  It  was 
reopened  in  a  temporary  building  in  1863 ;  and  new 
schools  were  subsequently  erected,  which  the  Prince  and 
Princess  opened  on  6th  June,  1875.  It  was  then  stated 
that  the  present  position  of  the  school  was  largely  due  to 
the  efforts  of  His  Royal  Highness,  and  to  the  interest  he 
had  taken  in  its  re-establishment.  The  Prince,  in  reply, 
expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  having  had  an 
opportunity  for  assisting,  in  any  form,  the  great  work  of 
education  ;  and  added  that  it  was  gratifying  to  see  the 
schools  of  Edward  VI.  revived  and  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  founded.  Those  who  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  deserved  the  hearty  thanks 
of  the  people,  to  whom  they  had  extended  the  benefit 
which  a  practical  religious  education  always  confers. 
He  congratulated  the  people  of  Yarmouth  on  having 
revived  an  institution  so  calculated  to  promote  their  best 
interests. 

The  Prince's  chief  desire,  however,  was  to  aid  the 
farmers  of  Norfolk  by  establishing  a  great  county  school. 
He  never  lost  an  opportunity  for  advocating  this  enter- 
prise, and  his  assiduous  efforts  were  ultimately  crowned 
with  success.  On  14th  April,  1873,  their  Royal  High- 
nesses had  the  gratification  of  laying  the  foundation  stone 
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of  the  school  buildings  of  the  Norfolk  County  School  at 
Elmham.  It  was  intended  to  raise  the  standard,  and  to 
reduce  the  cost,  of  education  in  the  county.  The  Prince 
instituted  a  prize,  in  testimony  of  his  wish  to  be  per- 
manently associated  with  the  school,  and  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  visit,  leaving  it  to  the  managers  to  decide  the 
conditions  of  its  award.  He  has  never  lost  his  interest  in 
*  this  undertaking,  and  eight  years  later  we  find  him  writing 
a  letter  to  the  managers,  on  the  subject  of  the  education 
of  the  sons  of  tenant  farmers,  which  had  formed  one  of 
the  chief  matters  of  discussion  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Much  regret  was  then  ex- 
pressed that  so  few  boys  of  this  class  presented  themselves 
for  examination  for  scholarships,  and  His  Royal  High- 
ness hoped  that  the  managers  would  be  able  to  make 
arrangements  by  which  more  competitors  would  be 
forthcoming  from  the  Norfolk  County  School.  This 
letter,  unfortunately,  does  not  seem  to  have  secured  the 
object  with  which  it  was  written,  though  it  testifies  to  the 
watchful  care  which  the  Prince  endeavours  to  exercise 
over  the  welfare  and  development  of  the  various  enter- 
prises in  which  he  has  once  shown  an  interest.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  for  anyone  to  consent  to  preside  at  a 
meeting  on  a  public  occasion,  but  few  patrons  display  a 
tithe  of  the  research,  forethought,  and  care  which  the 
work  of  the  Prince  has  evinced,  especially  during  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  public  life.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
here  that  his  example  ought  to  stimulate  the  representa- 
tive men  of  all  classes  in  our  day  and  generation  to  go 
and  do  likewise. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  have  adequately  dealt  with,  much 
less  to  have  exhausted  this  branch  of  our  subject.    It  is  at 
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best  a  picture  in  miniature.  Still,  it  will  be  admitted  to 
be  typical  of  the  labours  of  the  Prince  in  the  many  fields 
of  work  through  which  he  has  wended  his  way  since  the 
death  of  his  lamented  father.  Blessed  with  a  wife  whose 
absence  from  any  good  work,  as  he  himself  has  declared, 
is  a  distinct  loss,  nqt  only  to  those  present,  but  to  himself, 
His  Royal  Highness  has  pursued  his  national  and  local 
work  with  a  whole-hearted  desire  to  promote  everything 
which  might  tend  to  develop  the  resources  and  increase 
the  happiness  of  the  people.  There  is  probably  no  more 
popular  man  in  Norfolk  than  the  Prince  of  Wales,  because 
his  life  and  work  there  are  seen  and  known  of  all  men. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  Bacon's  dictum  that  princes 
are  like  to  heavenly  bodies,  which  cause  good  or  evil  times, 
and  which  have  much  veneration  and  no  rest,  it  may 
certainly  be  said  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  his  public 
actions  have  caused  none  but  good  times,  and  that,  how- 
ever much  or  however  little  veneration  he  may  receive, 
the  history  of  His  Royal  Highness  affords  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  force  of  the  remark,  that  princes  have  no 
rest. 
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SA  NDRINGHA  M. 

"  Free  from  the  cares  which  crowns  and  empires  bring." 

— Rowe. 

The  general  features  of  Sandringham  are  remarkable. 
The  fen  country  traversed  between  Ely  and  Lynn  presents 
little  or  nothing  that  is  interesting ;  a  fact  which  makes 
the  stranger  wonder  how  the  Prince  came  to  select  this 
portion  of  Norfolk  for  his  country-seat.  The  fens  extend 
from  Lynn  to  Wolferton — the  station  for  Sandringham — 
but  as  the  latter  is  approached  the  appearance  of  the 
country  changes.  Heretofore  the  fields  have  been  occupied 
by  herds  of  cattle  or  flocks  of  sheep,  with  here  and  there 
a  few  horses.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wolferton  horses 
abound  and  cattle  are  for  the  most  part  absent.  This  is 
due  to  the  establishment  of  the  Hackney  Stud-farm  near 
Wolferton  station,  and,  in  consequence,  the  whole  of  the 
meadow  land  is  given  up  to  horses,  consisting  mainly  of 
mares,  with  their  foals,  and  yearlings.  Few  pleasanter 
sights  can  be  imagined  than  these  pastures  with  their 
picturesque  sheds  and  furze  enclosures  for  the  protection 
of  the  animals  during  the  winter. 

Anyone  approaching  Wolferton  from  Dersingham  in 
the  Spring  or  Autumn  months  will  be  astonished  to  find 
how  wild  and  picturesque  the  Sandringham  Estate  is  from 
this  aspect.    Hills  and  dales  and  wooded  heights,  with  an 
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abundance  of  heather  interspersed  with  sandhills,  give  an 
air  of  solitude  and  wildness  to  the  scene,  which  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  realise  that  it  is  Norfolk  after  all. 

It  has  been  said,  and  on  the  whole  rightly  said,  that 
Cromer  and  the  surrounding  district  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Eden  of  Norfolk.  The  scenery  about  Sandringham,  however, 
displays  such  rare  variety,  and  the  views  from  the  Terrace, 
from  Sheringham's  farm  at  West  Newton,  and  from  Water 
Tower  Hill,  are  surprisingly  beautiful,  whilst  the  prospect 
from  the  drawing-room  of  Park  House  would  be  difficult  to 
beat  anywhere  in  rural  England.  Sandringham  no  doubt 
presents  a  great  contrast  to  Cromer,  but  it  undoubtedly  is 
Cromer's  rival  so  far  as  scenery  is  concerned,  and  many  of 
the  walks  in  its  neighbourhood  surpass  anything  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere  on  the  east  coast.  Of  course  art  has 
been  called  in  to  aid  nature,  and  extensive  planting  and 
the  skilful  arrangement  of  wood  and  coppice  have  done 
much  to  heighten  the  general  effect. 

When  the  Prince  first  saw  Sandringham,  the  ground 
around  Wolferton  consisted  of  little  else  than  wild  heath 
and  sand.  About  a  mile  from  the  station,  a  hill  has  to 
be  ascended,  which  ought  to  exercise  a  useful  influence 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  visitor,  who  ascends  it  for  the 
first  time  as  the  guest  of  royalty.  On  these  occasions 
many  people  are  supposed  to  experience  a  rising  in 
the  throat — a  sort  of  feeling  as  if  the  heart  was  deter- 
mined to  make  its  escape  from  the  body  through  the 
mouth.  Under  such  conditions,  the  shaking  caused  by  the 
rapid  ascent  of  the  hill,  leading  to  Sandringham  Heights, 
may  fulfil  a  humane  purpose,  by  providing  a  welcome 
counter-irritant  to  the  expectant  guest  on  his  first  visit 
to  "  the  big  house  ". 
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From  the  top  of  the  hill  the  road  runs  through  the  woods 
and  park  which  are  full  of  game,  much  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  various  directions.  On  the  right  the  land  stretches 
away  towards  the  Wash,  and  in  the  neighbouring  woods 
the  woodcock  first  rests  on  its  arrival  from  northern 
latitudes.  Everywhere  there  is  evidence  of  marked  clever- 
ness in  the  arrangement  of  the  ground,  a  feature  which 
commands  especial  admiration  when  the  gardens  are 
entered.  Few  scenes  are  more  striking  in  this  country 
than  the  splendid  wildness  of  Park  House  and  its  sur- 
roundings. Here  Nature  is  encouraged  to  run  wild,  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  wild  flowers,  in  the  spring- 
time especially,  beggars  description.  Park  House  is 
altogether  an  ideal  residence,  having  few  rivals  and  no 
equals. 

The  home-like  simplicity  of  Sandringham  House  strikes 
the  visitor  at  once.  There  is  no  attempt  at  elaborate  de- 
coration or  luxury  of  any  kind.  Everything  is  simplicity 
itself.  There  is  no  pretence,  no  striving  after  effect,  but  a 
solid  air  of  comfort  pervades  the  whole.  The  entrance 
hall,  formerly  used  as  a  ball-room,  is  now  known  as  the 
saloon.  The  decorations  in  this  hall  (as  well  as  those  on 
the  principal  staircase)  are  of  English  carved  oak,  and  it 
resembles  in  many  respects  the  banqueting  halls  which 
form  so  striking  a  feature  in  many  of  the  older  English 
country  houses.  This  hall  and  the  billiard-room  are 
decidedly  the  best  parts  of  the  house,  which  was  erected 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Humbert  in  1869.  The  ball-room 
with  the  connecting  corridors  and  suite  of  apartments 
have  been  added  since.  Some  Spanish  tapestry  gives  the 
dining-room  an  air  of  brightness  and  a  good  idea  of  it  may 
be  gathered  from  the  illustration. 
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The  private  staircase  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
striking  incidents  in  connection  with  the  illness  of  the 
Prince  in  1871.  It  was  up  this  staircase  that  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  late  Duke 
of  Albany  went  to  see  the  Prince,  as  it  was  thought  for 
the  last  time,  on  the  evening  that  the  crisis  of  his  illness 
was  reached.  Here,  too,  the  anxious  attendants  learnt  on 
the  morning  of  the  following  day,  that  the  Prince  had 
asked  for,  and  had  been  allowed  to  have  the  historical 
glass  of  ale,  which  marked  the  turning  point  in  his 
illness. 

The  Prince  has  his  business  room  at  Sandringham, 
an  illustration  of  which  will  be  found  on  another  page. 
At  the  desk  on  the  right  sits  Sir  Francis  Knollys, 
his  private  secretary.  The  Prince  usually  stands  by 
the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  immediately 
behind  Sir  Francis  Knollys  is  the  door  through  which 
enter  all  who  have  business  with  the  Prince.  Although 
the  Prince  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men,  it  is  the 
tradition  that  none  can  overcome  the  nervousness  which 
such  an  interview  causes.  Why,  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
except  perhaps,  that  the  presence  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys, 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  inspires  the  visitor  with  a  feeling, 
that  whatever  he  says  may  be  taken  down. 

It  is  the  custom  at  Sandringham  on  Sunday  afternoons 
to  make  a  tour  of  inspection,  the  visitors,  escorted  by  the 
Prince  and  his  family,  leaving  the  house  and  proceeding 
through  the  grounds  to  the  kennels,  where  will  be  found 
the  most  wonderful  collection  of  the  canine  species  ever 
brought  together.  Here  are  dogs  of  high  and  low  degree, 
with  pedigrees  and  without,  of  pure  breed  and  of  the  most 
mongrel  type.    Many  of  them  are  gifts,  all  of  them  are 
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friends,  and  all  know  the  Princess  well,  for  they  are  her 
peculiar  pleasure  and  delight.  The  Princess  is  often  to  be 
seen  when  at  Sandringham  accompanied  by  any  number  of 
these  dogs  over  whom  she  has  the  most  perfect  control. 
All  the  dogs  are  pets,  though  many  of  them  present  any- 
thing but  a  quiet  aspect,  to  strangers  at  any  rate. 
The  kennel  keeper,  a  man  of  singular  intelligence, 
has  them  all  well  in  hand,  and  the  most  ferocious  and 
ill-tempered  assume  a  lamb-like  attitude,  when  he  is 
present. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kennels  are  a  bear  pit,  a 
monkey  house,  and  an  aviary  containing  numerous  animals 
and  birds  which  have  been  presented  to  the  Prince  and 
Princess,  many  of  them  having  been  brought  home  from 
foreign  countries.  This  part  of  the  walk  enables  the 
visitor  to  see  three  picturesque  houses,  one  occupied  by  the 
head  keeper,  who  must  enjoy  in  perpetuity  what  the 
Americans  describe  as  "a  good  time";  the  Bachelors' 
cottage,  and  the  house  occupied  by  the  agent,  Mr.  Beck, 
who  has  done  much  to  bring  Sandringham  to  its  present 
high  state  of  perfection. 

The  kitchen  gardens  are  next  visited,  covering  some 
ten  acres  of  ground.  The  green-houses  and  peach-houses, 
vineries  and  conservatories,  are  in  excellent  order,  and 
reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  Mr.  Penny,  the  head 
gardener.  Penny  is  a  crusted  Tory  of  the  old  school, 
and  it  is  recorded,  that  on  one  occasion  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  making  "  the  Grand  Tour,"  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  Prince  told  Penny  to  select  a  tree  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  fell.  He  took  infinite  pains  to  find 
one  of  ample  proportions  in  order  to  put  Mr.  Gladstone's 
powers  to  a  sufficiently  severe  test.    Having  at  last  hit 
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upon  one  to  his  fancy,  he  was  bitterly  disappointed  that 
another  should  be  ultimately  selected,  holding  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  Sandringham  air  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  tree  which  would  never  yield  to  the  axe  of  a 
Gladstone. 

Behind  the  kitchen  gardens  is  the  dairy,  where  the 
Princess  and  her  daughters  have  a  most  tempting  tea- 
room, to  which  they  often  come  when  in  residence.  The 
dairy  itself  is  well  planned,  and  presents  a  most  inviting 
appearance ;  indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it 
altogether  eclipses  that  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Norfolk  at 
Arundel,  which  used  to  be  the  pride  of  the  county  of  Sussex. 
Beyond  the  dairy  and  the  extensive  range  of  cowsheds  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Jersey  cows  which  constitute 
the  herd,  is  the  thoroughbred  stud.  Here  one  meets 
with  horses  of  the  purest  breed,  and  although  the 
Prince  has  been  singularly  unlucky  so  far,  the  best  judges 
believe  that  out  of  the  many  excellent  yearlings  bred  at 
Sandringham  recently,  some,  at  least,  will  ultimately 
carry  his  colours  to  the  winning  post.  In  any  case,  no 
one  who  visits  the  stud  will  deny  that,  whether  he 
commands  success  or  not,  the  Prince  undoubtedly 
deserves  it. 

One  of  the  unoccupied  farms  has  been  given  up  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  shire  horse  stud,  which  is  full  of 
promise,  but  the  most  interesting  of  all  to  our  mind  is  the 
hackney  stud,  established  about  three  years  ago  at  Wol- 
ferton.  Here  are  to  be  seen  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  horses  of  various  ages,  and  the  thought  and  care 
expended  upon  them  is  everywhere  apparent.  It  is  as 
remarkable  as  it  is  satisfactory  that  at  the  Stallion  Horse 
Show  at  Islington,  in  March,  1890,  the  Prince  took  the 
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first  prize  for  yearling  hackney  stallions  with  "  Field 
Marshal,"  one  of  the  first  of  His  Royal  Highness's  own 
breeding  out  of  his  hackney  stud.  He  took  first  prize 
at  the  Essex  Show,  for  yearling  hackney  stallions, 
with  "  The  Sun  of  York,"  certainly  the  handsomest  hack- 
ney colt  of  the  season.  Subsequently  the  Prince  secured 
two  first  prizes  for  yearlings  at  the  great  Yorkshire  Show : 
beating  Yorkshiremen  on  their  own  ground.  Constantia 
won  one  first  prize  in  a  strong  class  of  yearling  fillies,  and 
New  York — three-year-old,  full  sister  of  Sun  of  York — won 
the  other  first  in  a  grand  class,  and  the  champion  cup  of 
£25,  offered  for  competition  in  the  young  hackney  classes. 

The  model  farm  has  proved  a  great  success,  and 
contains  several  fine  beasts.  Apart  from  the  pleasure 
which  these  breeding  establishments  give,  they  fulfil 
a  very  useful  purpose.  Formerly  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
was  the  centre  from  which  nearly  all  agricultural 
progress  emanated,  so  far  as  the  eastern  counties  were 
concerned.  Owing  to  his  long  and  serious  illness,  it  has 
not  been  possible  for  Lord  Leicester  to  do  anything  like 
as  much  as  he  used  to  do  formerly.  So  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  the  Prince  is  now  the  leader  of  agricultural 
matters  in  this  part  of  England,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  three  studs  we  have  referred  to,  as  well  as  the  main- 
tenance of  the  model  farm,  has  fulfilled  a  most  useful  and 
practical  purpose.  The  Prince's  first  object  in  starting 
the  hackney  stud  has  already  been  gained.  It  is  bound 
to  help  and  encourage  the  breeding  of  horses  in  England, 
and  that  must  bring  money  into  the  country.  The 
farmers  in  Norfolk  are  loud  in  their  gratitude  to  the 
Prince  for  having  taken  up  this  stud.  Indeed  these  studs 
have  won  for  the  Prince  the  admiration  and  respect,  not 
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only  of  his  immediate  neighbours,  the  local  farmers,  but 
of  agriculturists  all  over  the  country.  They  have  made 
many  of  them  forget  the  agricultural  depression  of  late 
years,  knowing  that  with  one  or  two  good  mares  and  a 
fair  amount  of  luck,  they  may  always  find  money  to  pay 
their  rent  without  any  difficulty.  It  is  significant,  too, 
that  so  great  an  authority  as  the  Marquis  of  Hartington 
should  have  strongly  urged  upon  tenant  farmers,  in  a 
recent  speech,  the  advisability  of  giving  more  attention  to 
horse  breeding. 

The  lot  of  a  labourer  who  resides  in  any  of  the  parishes 
on  the  Sandringham  estate  is  indeed  a  happy  one.  Bit  by 
bit  the  Prince  has  built,  rebuilt,  or  remodelled  the  whole 
of  the  cottages  on  his  property.  The  Alexandra  cottages 
at  Sandringham  are  models  of  their  kind,  whilst  those 
recently  erected  at  Wolferton  are  so  comfortable,  and  so 
cheap,  that  a  man  of  moderate  means  might  well  be 
excused  for  feeling,  that  he  might  do  worse  than  retire 
from  the  busy  life  of  the  town,  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  one  of  them,  should  he  be  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  possession. 

The  Prince  has  always  set  his  face  against  the  open- 
ing of  a  public  house  in  Sandringham  village.  He  has, 
however,  established  there  a  club,  where  a  glass  of  good 
beer  may  be  obtained  by  the  members,  and  where  also 
entertainments  of  various  kinds  are  given  throughout  the 
winter.  The  club-house  is  beautifully  situated,  most 
picturesque  in  appearance,  possessed  of  a  good  library, 
and  has  in  addition  a  terrace  where  the  members  can  sit 
in  the  summer  evenings,  as  well  as  a  garden.  It  is,  in  its 
way,  a  model  of  what  these  clubs  ought  to  be,  and  has 
done  much  to  increase  the  happiness  of  the  villagers. 
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The  cottagers  take  great  pride  in  their  gardens,  many  of 
which  are  beautifully  kept,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  that 
the  labourers  are  so  prosperous,  that  the  majority  of  them 
are  able  to  have  a  small  cask  of  beer  for  home  consumption. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Prince  that  he  has  gradually 
restored  the  whole  of  the  churches  on  his  estate.  A  few 
years  ago  he  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  restoration 
of  Dersingham  Church  where  he  has  only  one  farm,  and 
subsequently  the  churches  at  Wolferton  and  West  New- 
ton were  restored  entirely  at  the  Prince's  expense,  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  A.  Blomfield  the  eminent  architect. 
The  work  has  been  exceptionally  well  done,  and  affords 
promise  that  the  restoration  of  Sandringham  Church, 
which  is  now  proceeding,  will  be  in  every  way  satis- 
factory. Sandringham  Church  contains  many  interesting 
memorials.  One  to  the  memory  of  William  Lake 
Onslow,  M.A.,  formerly  Rector  of  Sandringham,  Chaplain 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Chaplain  and  Naval  Instructor,  R.  N.,  placed  there  "  by 
his  friends  afloat  and  ashore  to  record  their  high  esteem 
and  affection  for  one  who  endeared  himself  to  all  by  his 
kind  and  genial  disposition  ".  There  are  also  memorials 
to  Princess  Alice,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse ;  to  the 
Duke  of  Albany ;  to  the  Emperor  Frederick ;  and  a 
memorial  window  to  Colonel  Grey,  one  of  the  Prince's 
Equerries.  In  the  churchyard,  near  the  east  end,  is  a 
tomb  to  the  memory  of  the  infant  Prince  Alexander, 
whilst  to  the  north  a  simple  marble  cross  has  been 
erected  in  memory  of  Blagg,  the  groom  who  suffered  from 
typhoid  fever  at  the  same  time  as  the  Prince,  on  the  back 
of  which  are  the  words :  "  The  one  was  taken  and  the 
other  left ". 
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Sandringham  is  a  place  to  see  and  to  be  proud  of.  Here 
the  thoughtful  will  realise  the  true  secret  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess's  popularity.  The  key  notes  of  the  place 
are  kindness,  hospitality,  and  home  life  for  all.  Every- 
where evidence  is  forthcoming  to  the  prevalence  of  these 
feelings.  At  the  stud  each  horse  knows  its  groom,  and 
all  are  well  under  control,  and  display  the  most  affection- 
ate temper  and  kindly  disposition.  A  lover  of  horses 
must  be  in  his  element  at  Sandringham.  It  is  the  same 
at  the  model  farm,  where  the  most  ferocious  of  bulls 
becomes  the  most  amenable  of  creatures  in  the  hands  of 
his  attendant.  Everywhere  kindness  prevails,  producing 
confidence  and  affection  in  men  and  animals  alike.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  realise  what  a  comfort  it  must  be  to  leave 
the  busy  world  for  Sandringham,  which  is  so  good  an 
example  of  what  an  English  home  should  be. 

No  doubt  some  such  thoughts  as  these  filled  the  mind 
of  the  Queen  mother  when  she  paid  her  son  a  visit  in 
April,  1889.  Seventeen  years  had  passed  since  Her 
Majesty's  last  visit,  at  a  period  when  a  dark  and  heavy 
cloud  was  hanging  over  the  Prince's  household  and 
family.  It  can  readily  be  understood,  that  after  the 
anxious  time  spent  at  Sandringham  in  1872,  when  by- 
the  blessing  of  God  her  dear  son  was  spared  to  her  and 
to  the  nation,  that  it  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  the  Queen 
to  find  herself  again  at  Sandringham,  surrounded  by  cheer- 
ful homes  and  cheerful  faces,  and  to  see  the  kind  feeling 
which  exists  between  a  good  landlord  and  good  tenants. 
All  will  echo  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Her  Majesty  on 
this  occasion,  that  this  mutual  attachment  and  esteem 
may  long  continue  to  make  the  tenants  happy  and  pros- 
perous, and  to  strengthen  if  possible  the  affection  of  the 
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Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  for  their  neighbours  and 
friends  there. 

A  tree  planted  by  the  Queen  during  her  visit  stands 
on  the  lawn  opposite  the  entrance  hall.  It  shows  every 
sign  of  a  vigorous,  healthy  life,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
typical  of  the  prosperity  which  everywhere  prevails  in  this 
most  favoured  and  restful  place. 


CHAPTER  X. 


ORDERS  AND  DECORATIONS  OF 
THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

"  Titles  are  marks  of  honest  men,  and  wise  : 
The  fool  or  knave  that  wears  a  title  lies." 

— Young. 

Probably  the  easiest,  and  certainly  the  shortest,  way  to 
describe  the  Orders  of  Chivalry  held  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  would  be  to  enumerate  those  which  His  Royal 
Highness  does  not  possess.  To  the  ordinary  reader,  a 
feeling  of  wonder,  if  not  of  envy,  may  be  caused  by  a 
perusal  of  the  list  which  follows.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  honours  thus  conferred  carry  with  them 
responsibilities  and  worries  all  their  own.  When  an 
illustrious  personage,  for  instance,  makes  a  journey  to 
foreign  countries,  it  is  said  to  be  etiquette,  to  wear,  while 
passing  through  the  dominions  of  each  Sovereign,  the 
uniform  of  some  regiment  as  well  as  the  decorations  of  the 
country  in  which  he  happens  to  be.  If  this  be  the  case, 
some  journeys  must  be  more  troublesome  than  enjoyable. 
Again,  when  staying  in  a  foreign  city,  the  illustrious 
personage  has  to  see  that  all  his  Orders  and  Decorations 
are  with  him,  these  being  kept  close  at  hand  on  a  table 
adjoining  the  reception  room  of  his  apartments.  On  the 
first  day  he  makes  a  series  of  calls,  and  on  the  next 
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remains  in  to  receive  visitors.  Before  each  visitor  is 
announced,  the  Orders  then  being  worn  have  to  be 
changed  for  those  of  the  country  which  the  guest  repre- 
sents. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  not  only  are  great 
carefulness  and  tact  essential  to  the  success  of  the  visit  of 
an  illustrious  personage  to  foreign  parts,  but  that  such 
visits  are  not  all  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

Without  further  preface,  I  give  a  list  of  the  Orders  held 
by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  I 
believe  I  am  justified  in  saying,  is  the  most  complete  that 
has  ever  been  published.  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  Albert  W. 
Woods,  Garter  King  at  Arms,  for  much  courtesy  and  kind 
assistance ;  as  well  as  to  a  valuable  book,  The  Orders  of 
Chivalry,  by  Major  Laurence  Archer,  which  contains  a  full 
account  of  many  of  the  Orders. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 

The  most  ancient,  splendid,  and  honoured  Order  of 
Chivalry,  founded  by  Edward  III.  in  1334;  the  design 
being,  according  to  a  high  authority,  in  imitation  of  "the 
Round  Table,"  and  its  object,  the  reward  of  "  martial 
prowess".  The  badge  consists  of  a  dark  blue  velvet 
garter,  edged  with  gold,  with  gold  buckle  and  pendant,  and 
bearing  the  motto  :  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense  ". 

The  Most  Ancient  Order  of  the  Thistle. 

Achaius,  King  of  Scots,  is  supposed  to  have  established 
the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  or  St,  Andrew,  in  809;  but  it 
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may  be  traced,  without  doubt,  to  James  V.  of  Scotland, 
1540.    Motto  :  "  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit  ". 

Badge — Figure  of  St.  Andrew  in  enamelled  gold,  bearing  the 
Cross,  surrounded  by  golden  rays,  terminating  in  eight 
principal  points  in  the  form  of  a  glory. 

The  Most  Illustrious  Order  of  St.  Patrick. 

Instituted  by  George  III.  in  1783,  and  held  by  the 
Sovereign,  the  Grand  Master,  who  is  to  be  the  Viceroy  of 
Ireland,  ex  officio,  and  twenty-two  Knights,  exclusive  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.    Motto  :  "  Quis  separabit  ?  " 

Badge — Gold,  oval,  enamelled  ;  surrounded  with  wreath  of 
shamrock,  or  trefoil,  within  which  is  a  fillet  of  blue  enamel, 
inscribed  in  golden  letters  with  the  motto  and  the  date, 
1783,  and  encircling  a  cross  of  St.  Patrick  surmounted  with 
a  trefoil  vert,  each  leaf  "  charged  with  an  Imperial  crown 
or  on  a  field  argent". 

The  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Bath. 

The  foundation  of  this  decoration,  though  not  es- 
tablished with  certainty,  has  been  attributed  to  Henry  IV., 
and  its  revival,  after  a  period  of  desuetude,  was  certainly 
due  to  George  I.  in  1725.  Its  object  is  to  reward  civil  and 
military  merit ;  and  it  consists  of  a  badge  (Maltese  Cross), 
a  collar  of  gold,  a  star,  a  habit,  a  crimson  ribbon,  and  the 
motto  :  "  Tria  juncta  in  uno  ". 

The  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of  India. 
Instituted  by  Her  Majesty  in  1861,  to  commemorate 
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the  assumption  by  the  Crown  of  the  Government  of  India. 
Motto  :  "  Heaven's  light  our  guide  ". 

Badge — An  onyx  cameo  of  Her  Majesty's  effigy,  surmounted 
by  a  star  of  diamonds. 

The  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  SU  George. 

Instituted  in  1818,  "for  natives  of  the  United  States 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  of  the  Island  of  Malta  and  its 
dependencies,  and  for  such  other  subjects  of  His  Majesty 
as  may  hold  high  and  influential  situations  in  the  Medi- 
terranean," and  afterwards  thrown  open  to  all  natural-born 
subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  may  have  held,  or  shall 
hold,  high  and  confidential  offices  within  His  Majesty's 
colonial  possessions.  The  motto  is  :  "  Auspicium  Melioris 
^Evi 

Badge — A  gold  cross  of  fourteen  points,  having  in  centre 
the  Archangel  .St.  Michael  encountering  Satan,  and  St. 
George  on  horseback  encountering  a  dragon.  The  cross 
is  surmounted  by  an  Imperial  Crown. 

The  Most  Eminent  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

Instituted  in  1878  by  Victoria,  Empress  Queen,  as  an 
award  for  Indian  services.  "  Motto  :  Victoria  Imperatrix  ". 

Badge — An  heraldic  rose,  and  in  centre  the  Imperial  bust,  in 
profile  proper,  with  a  purple  fillet,  the  letters  of  the  word 
"  India  "  in  gold,  being  distributed  on  the  petals  of  a  rose, 
which  is  surmounted  by  the  Imperial  crown. 
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The  Gold  (Queen's)  Jubilee  Medal. 

Instituted  in  1887,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne. 

FOREIGN. 

Sovereign  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Sovereign  Order  of  Malta. 

The  most  ancient  and  eminent  of  Knightly  Orders, 
and  still  classed  in  the  Almanack  de  Gotha  as  a  Sovereign 
Power.  It  was  founded  by  some  merchants  of  Amain  in 
1048,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Religious  Order  in  1099,  and 
confirmed  as  such  by  Pope  Pascal  III.  in  1113.  Its  exis- 
tence has  been  a  most  chequered  one,  and  its  associations, 
principles  of  foundation,  and  the  objects  of  its  members 
were  always  in  the  direction  of  relieving  suffering  and 
exercising  philanthropy.  The  badge  is  the  well-known 
Maltese  cross,  suspended  from  a  black  ribbon. 

Austria-Hungary. 
The  Order  of  St.  Stephen. 

An  Order,  called  after  King  Stephen  (991  a.d.),  first 
Christian  and  Apostolic  king  of  Hungary,  and  instituted 
in  1764  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  A  reward  of 
civil  merit  and  the  National  Order  of  Hungary.  Its 
mottoes  are :  "  Publicum  meritorum  prsemium "  and 
"  Stringit  amore  ". 
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Badge — A  green  enamel  cross  pattee  with  gold  edges  and 
slightly  concave  between  the  points,  surmounted  by  the 
crown  of  Hungary  in  gold  and  red  enamel.  In  the  centre 
of  the  cross,  on  a  red  enamel  field,  within  a  circular  fillet 
of  enamel,  bearing  the  motto  in  gold,  a  green  enamel 
mound  bearing  the  Silver  Apostolic  (Patriarchal)  Cross 
issuing  from  a  golden  coronet,  on  either  side  of  which  are 
the  initials  M.T.  The  reverse  is  of  white  enamel  with  an 
oak -leaf  cross  and  the  legend  "  Sto.  St.  Ri.  Ap." — standing 
for  "  Sancto  Stephano  Regi  Apostolico  ". 

The  Marianen  Cross  of  the  Teutonic  Order. 

The  Teutonic  Order  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Religious  Orders  of  Chivalry,  having  been  founded  in 
1190.  It  was  reorganised  in  1840  and  1865,  and  the 
Marianen  Cross  was  specially  instituted  in  1870.  In  form 
it  is  similar  to  the  Teutonic  Knights'  Cross. 

Abyssinia. 

Order  of  Solomon's  Seal  and  the  Holy  Cross. 

Instituted  by  King  Johannes  in  1874,  and  conferred  on 
several  Royal  personages. 

Badge — Gold,  formed  of  two  interlaced,  highly  ornate  triangles, 
charged  en  surtout  with  a  large  cross,  and  enriched  with 
five  precious  stones. 

Belgium. 
Order  of  Leopold. 

A  civil  and  military  decoration,  founded  in  1832  by 
Leopold  I.    Motto  :  "  L'Union  fait  la  force  ". 
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Badge. — A  white  enamel  Maltese  cross,  resting  on  a  wreath  of 
green  enamel  oak  leaves  and  laurel,  and  globules  at  the 
points,  connected  with  a  four-arched  Royal  Crown,  by  two 
cross  swords  of  gold.  In  the  centre,  within  the  red  fillet 
which  bears  motto,  on  a  sable  field,  the  Belgian  Lion. 

Baden. 

Order  of  Fidelity. 

Founded  by  the  Margrave  Charles  William  in  1715. 
A  golden  cross  with  eight  points  enamelled  red  ;  worn 
upon  a  yellow  ribbon.    Motto  :  M  Fidelitas  ". 

Order  of  the  Lion  of  Zaehringen. 

Founded  by  the  Grand-Duke  Charles  in  1812.  Motto  : 
"  Fur  Ehre  und  Wahrheit". 

Badge. — Green  enamel  cross,  gold  edged,  the  angles  connected 
by  gold  clasps.  On  a  red  enamel  centre  a  lion  within  the 
legend  which  forms  the  motto.  Reverse  of  the  centre,  a 
representation  in  enamel  of  a  ruined  tower  on  a  mound. 

Brazil. 
Order  of  the  Southern  Cross. 

Created  by  decree  of  Don  Pedro  in  1822,  and  named 
after  the  Constellation.  Motto  :  "  Praemium  bene 
meritorium  ". 


Badge.— Maltese  cross,  with  a  fifth  branch,  on  a  green  enamel 
laurel  wreath,  enamelled  white,  edged  gold,  and  with  ten 
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gold  globules  at  the  points.  On  a  central  gold  plaque, 
the  head  of  the  Emperor,  encircled  by  a  dark-blue  enamel 
fillet  bearing  an  inscription.  On  the  reverse  is  represented 
the  Constellation  of  the  Southern  Cross  (formed  of  nineteen 
pearls  or  brilliants)  on  an  enamelled  field  azure  encircled 
by  an  azure  fillet  bearing  the  motto.  The  whole  is 
surmounted  by  an  Imperial  crown. 

Bulgaria. 

Order  of  Saint  Alexander. 
Founded  by  Prince  Alexander  in  1878. 


Denmark. 


Order  of  the  Elephant. 

The  origin  of  this  Order  is  attributed  by  some  to  the 
period  of  the  first  Crusade  ;  by  others,  to  Canute  VI.  in 
the  twelfth  century  ;  by  others,  to  Christian  I.  in  the 
fifteenth  century ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate  known  that 
Christian  V.,  in  1693,  altered  its  statutes  and  gave  it  its 
present  name.    Motto  :  "  Magnanime  pretium 

Badge — White  enamelled  elephant,  with  gold  tusks  and 
housings  of  blue  enamel,  on  which  is  a  plain  cross  of 
diamonds.  On  its  back  is  a  jewelled  and  red  enamelled 
machiolated  tower,  and  on  its  neck  is  an  Indian,  enamelled 
black,  with  white  turban  and  golden  javelin.  On  the 
housings  and  collar  is  the  initial  D. 
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Order  of  the  Dannebrog. 

Of  miraculous  origin,  according  to  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions. The  Knights  of  "  the  Sword,"  under  the  Bishop  of 
Riga,  being  hard  pressed  in  battle  with  the  Esthonians  in 
1219,  sought  the  aid  of  Waldemar  II.  of  Denmark  ;  but 
just  as  the  enemy  were  overpowering  them  in  battle,  a  red 
flag  bearing  a  white  cross  is  stated  to  have  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  heavens,  reviving  their  courage  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  vanquished  the  Esthonians  and  Russians. 
Waldemar  instituted  the  "  Dannebrog  "  to  commemorate 
the  miracle  ;  and  trustworthy  history  records  that,  so 
far  back  as  1671,  Christian  V.  renovated  the  traditional 
Order,  which  was  again  raised  by  Frederick  VI.  in  1808  ; 
its  mottoes  being  :  "  Pietati  et  Justitise  "  and  "  Gud  og 
Kongen  ". 

Badge — An  oblong  Danish  cross,  enamelled  white,  with  red 
border  and  gold  edges,  depending  from  the  royal  cipher, 
surmounted  by  a  royal  crown.  In  the  angles  of  the  cross 
is  the  same  crown,  and  in  the  centre  the  initial  "W" 
regally  ensigned,  the  words  of  the  motto  being  distributed 
on  the  limbs. 

France. 

The  Legion  of  Honour. 

Established  by  the  First  Consul  Bonaparte  in  1802, 
and  now  the  only  French  Order  proper.  Its  motto  is  : 
"  Honneur  et  Patrie  ". 

Badge — A  star  of  five  double  rays  resting  on  a  leaf  half  oak, 
half  laurel,  surmounted  by  a  wreath  half  oak,  half  laurel  : 
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presenting  on  the  reverse  the  effigy  of  the  Republic,  with 
the  words,  "  Republique  Franchise,"  and  on  the  reverse  two 
tricolor  standards  bearing  the  motto. 

The  Military  Medal. 
Usually  given  for  feats  of  military  service. 

The  Sanitary  Cross  of  the  French  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Wounded  of  the  A  rmy  and  Navy. 

An  award  for  ambulance  work. 

Greece. 

Order  of  the  Redeemer. 

Founded,  in  1833,  by  the  conversion  of  the  early 
"  Decoration  of  Honour  "  into  an  Order,  by  King  Otho, 
to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  and  conferred 
on  foreigners  as  well  as  natives  for  distinction  in  arms, 
science,  art,  commerce,  and  industry.  Motto  :  "  Si  Deus 
nobiscum  quis  contra  nos  ". 

Badge — White  enamelled  Maltese  cross,  gold  edged,  sur- 
mounted by  a  golden  Royal  crown,  the  angles  of  the  cross 
being  connected  by  a  green  enamel  laurel  wreath.  On  the 
golden  central  plaque  the  Redeemer,  enamelled,  with  a 
Byzantine  "glory,"  and  robed  in  red,  blue,  and  gold. 
Surrounding  it  a  dark  blue  fillet  bearing  an  inscription. 
On  the  reverse,  on  an  azure  field,  the  White  Cross  of 
Greece,  within  a  fillet  of  dark-blue  enamel.  A  star  is  also 
worn,  issuing  from  a  central  azure  disc,  bearing  an  effigy 
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of  the  Redeemer  within  a  white  fillet  inscribed  with  the 
motto.  After  the  Revolution  of  1863,  the  legend  was 
altered  and  another  effigy  substituted. 

Hawaiian  Islands. 

Order  of  King  David  (Kamehamaha  I.). 
Instituted  in  1865,  and  modified  in  1874. 

Badge — Blue  enamel  Maltese  cross,  surmounted  by  the 
Hawaiian  crown  in  gold,  with  white  enamel  border.  Be- 
tween the  angles  of  the  cross  issue  golden  rays,  and  in  the 
centre  is  the  royal  cipher  "K"  encircled  by  "Kame- 
hamaha ". 

Hesse. 

Order  of  Louis. 

Founded,  in  1807,  to  recognise  civil  and  military 
merit,  by  the  Grand  Duke  Louis  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 
Motto:  "Gott,  Ehre,  Faterland  ". 

Badge — Black,  gold-edged  Maltese  cross  surmounted  by  a 
Royal  crown,  with  broad  red  enamel  borders,  also  gold- 
edged.  Within  a  white  enamelled  fillet,  bearing  in  gold 
the  legend,  "  Fur  Verdienste  "  on  a  red  enamelled  plaque, 
the  initial  "  L  "  between  two  gold  laurel  branches.  Reverse : 
on  a  white  enamelled  field,  between  two  branches  of  green 
oak  and  laurel,  a  black  disc  inscribed  with  motto. 

Electoral  Order  of  the  Golden  Lion. 

Instituted,  originally,  in  1770,  by  the  Landgrave 
Frederick  II. ;  confirmed  in  1851  by  the  Elector  Frederick 
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William  ;  and  revived  by  agreement  with  the  German 
Emperor  in  1870,  by  the  Grand  Duke  Louis  IIL  Motto : 
"  Virtute  et  Fidelitate 

Badge — A  lion  rampart  within  an  open,  oval,  golden  fillet  or, 
encircled  by  the  words  of  the  motto. 

Order  of  Merit  of  Philip  the  Magnanimous. 

Founded  in  1840  by  the  Grand  Duke  Louis  II.  Motto  : 
"  Si  Deus  nobiscum  quis  contra  nos  ?  " 

Badge — White  enamel,  gold-edged  Maltese  cross.  Within 
a  white  enamel  fillet,  inscribed  with  the  motto  on  a  field 
azure,  is  the  full-length  effigy  of  Philip  le  Bon.  Reserve  : 
the  Hessian  lion  rampart. 

Hanover. 

Order  of  St.  George. 

Founded  on  23rd  April,  1839,  as  tne  "  Order  of  the 
House  of  Hanover". 

Badge — An  octagonal  dark-blue  enamelled  cross,  the  centre 
of  the  observe  representing  St.  George  with  lance  and 
dragon,  and  the  reserve  the  initial  of  the  King.  Motto  : 
"  Nunquam  retrorsum  ". 

Order  of  Ernest  Augustus. 

Instituted  by  King  George  V.  as  a  military  and  civil 
distinction  in  1865. 
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Italy. 

Order  of  Annunciation. 

The  most  distinguished  of  all  Italian  Orders  of 
Chivalry,  and  supposed  to  be  an  offshot  of  the  original 
Order  of  the  Collar  of  Savoy  (1362),  by  a  gradual  evolu- 
tion. The  Motto,  "  Fert,"  is  believed  to  represent  the 
initial  letters  of  "  Fortitudo  Ejus  Rhodum  Tenuit  ". 

Badge — A  gold  medallion  representing  the  Holy  Annuncia- 
tion, surrounded  by  interlaced  love-knots.  It  is  suspended 
from  the  collar,  and  must  not  be  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  pearls,  or  any  ornaments — a  rule  that  applies 
equally  to  the  collar. 

Japan. 

Order  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 

Instituted  by  the  Mikado  in  1876,  and  presented  to 
a  foreign  sovereign  (Czar  Alexander  II.  of  Russia)  for  the 
first  time  in  1877. 

Badge — A  red  enamel  centre  representing  the  sun,  suspended 
from  a  yellow  chrysanthemum,  and  emitting  four  clusters 
of  rays,  thirty-two  in  number,  of  white  enamel,  with  gold 
edges  and  double-pointed.  Between  the  clusters,  and  thus 
giving  a  circular  appearance,  four  smaller  but  similar 
chrysanthemums  between  gold-veined,  green  enamel  leaves. 
On  the  reverse  of  badge :  a  chrysanthemum  of  yellow 
enamel  ingrailed  round  the  circumference,  the  inscription 
being  in  Japanese. 
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Mecklenburg,  Schwerin,  and  Strelitz. 


Order  of  the  Wenden  Crown. 

Founded  in  1864.  Mottoes:  "Per  aspera  ad  astra " 
and  "  Avito  viret  honore". 

Badge — Surmounted  by  the  grand  ducal  double  cipher, 
crowned  and  suspended  by  two  chains  from  the  crown  of 
the  Wendes  (which  forms  the  central  link  of  the  collar)  in 
gold,  an  eight-pointed  Maltese  white  enamelled  cross,  with 
globules  at  the  points,  and  a  griffin  in  each  angle  in  gold. 
The  motto  is  inscribed  on  a  gold-edged,  red  enamelled 
fillet,  which  stands  out  from  a  blue  enamelled,  circular 
field  in  the  centre. 


Nassau. 

Order  of  the  Golden  Lion. 

The  family  Order  of  the  House  of  Nassau  ;  founded  in 
1858.    Motto:  "  Je  Maintiendrai  ". 

Badge — A  white  enamel  Maltese  cross,  gold-edged.  "  N  "  in 
the  angles,  within  a  double  gold  fillet ;  the  Lion  of  Nassau 
on  a  golden  field. 

Netherlands. 

Order  of  the  Lion  of  the  Netherlands. 

A  civil  Order  of  Merit,  founded  in  1815  by  King 
William  L  of  the  Netherlands.  Motto:  "  Virtus  No- 
bilitas". 
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Badge — A  white  enamel  Maltese  cross,  ensigned  with  a  Royal 
crown  of  gold,  jewelled,  and  having  at  its  eight  points  as 
many  golden  globules.  Between  the  limbs  of  the  cross  the 
initial  "  W "  in  gold ;  and  on  a  circular,  enamel  centre, 
azure,  a  lion  rampant  crowned ;  and  on  reverse  of  plaque 
the  initial  "  W  "  in  gold,  and  the  motto. 

Oldenburg. 

Order  of  Merit  of  the  Duke  Peter  Frederick  Louis. 

Founded  in  1838  by  Duke  Paul  Frederick,  for  the 
reward  of  subjects  and  foreigners  alike,  distinguished  in 
science,  art,  and  domestic  virtues.  Motto  :  "  Ein  Gott ; 
ein  Recht ;  eine  Wahrheit  ". 

Badge — A  variety  of  the  cross  pattee,  enamelled  white,  with 
gold  border,  surmounted  by  a  golden  Royal  crown.  The 
four  limbs  are  inscribed  with  the  dates  distributed.  In  the 
centre,  enamelled  white  with  a  gold  border,  the  ducal 
arms,  mantled  and  crowned. 

Portugal. 

Order  of  Christ. 

Created  in  1317,  1318,  or  1319,  on  the  abolition  of  the 
Order  of  the  Temple,  and  confirmed  by  Pope  John  XXII. 

Badge — Surmounted  by  a  golden  Royal  crown,  a  long,  red 
enamelled,  gold-edged  cross,  flattened  out  at  the  extremities, 
and  again  charged  with  a  small,  plain,  white  cross,  some- 
times richened  with  pearls.  The  badge  is  distinguished 
for  military  merit,  by  a  golden  trophy  above  the  crown. 
17 
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Order  of  St.  Benedict  of  Avis. 

A  Military  Order,  originating  in  a  society  of  noble 
Portugese  which  was  formed  in  1143  or  1147,  to  oppose 
the  Moors.  The  new  Order  was  sanctioned  in  1162,  and 
assumed  a  spiritual  character  from  the  Papal  Legate.  It 
has  been  several  times  modified. 

Order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword. 

Revived  (and  perhaps  founded)  in  May,  1808,  for 
merit.    Motto  :  "  Valor  Lealdade  e  Merito  ". 

Badge — A  lily  cross,  enamelled  green,  edged  gold,  ensigned 
by  a  red  enamelled  heart,  and  plain  cross  on  a  five-pointed 
white  star  with  golden  rays. 

Prussia. 

Order  of  the  Black  Eagle. 

Instituted  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  1701. 
The  number  of  Knights,  exclusive  of  Princes  of  the  Royal 
blood,  is  limited,  and  only  foreign  Princes  and  Knights  of 
St.  John  are  permitted  to  wear  any  other  Order  along 
with  it ;  there  is  also  a  restriction  on  other  Knights 
travelling  without  giving  previous  intimation  to  the 
Grand  Master.    Motto  :  "  Suum  Cuique  ". 

Badge — A  dark-blue,  enamelled  Maltese  Cross,  with  a  black 
eagle  displayed  in  each  angle.  On  a  central,  circular, 
gold  plaque  the  royal  cipher  "F.R.,"  surrounded  by  a  fillet 
arge?it,  inscribed  with  motto,  and  in  base  two  green  laurel 
branches, 
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Order  of  the  Red  Eagle. 

Founded,  originally,  in  1705,  as  "  L'Ordre  de  la  Since- 
rite,"  but,  in  1734,  transformed  into  that  of  the  Red  Eagle 
by  the  Margrave  Frederick  Charles,  and  modified  several 
times  since.    Motto:  "Sincere  et  Constanter ". 

Badge — Formerly  a  white  enamelled  cross  pattee,  and  on  a 
circular  central  plaque  of  the  same,  gold-edged,  the  red 
Brandenburg  Eagle,  grasping  a  golden  wreath  and  royally 
crowned.  The  form  has  been  recently  altered  to  that  of  a 
Maltese  cross,  the  Eagle  appearing  in  the  angles. 

Chain  of  the  Hohenzollern  Family  Order. 

Founded  and  incorporated  with  Prussian  Orders  in 
1851.  It  is  now  subdivided  into  the- Order  of  the  Royal 
House  of  Prussia  and  the  Order  of  the  Princely  House  of 
Hohenzollern.    Motto:  "Vom  Fels  Zum  Meer". 

Badge — Surmounted  by  a  Royal  crown,  a  gold  slightly  curved 
cross  pattie,  enamelled  white,  within  a  black,  gold-edged, 
enamelled  border.  On  a  central,  circular  plaque,  encircled 
by  an  azure  fillet  inscribed  with  the  motto,  the  Prussian 
Eagle,  charged  on  the  breast  with  the  arms  of  the  House 
of  Hohenzollern  in  enamels.  Reverse :  on  the  fillet  the 
date  1 8th  January,  185 1  ;  in  the  angles  of  the  cross  an  oak 
and  laurel  wreath  ;  on  white  enamel  plaque  the  Royal 
cipher. 

Cross  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  of  the  Evangelical  Religion. 

Detached  from  the  Sovereign  Order  of  Malta,  the 
difference  being  a  religious  one.  The  badge  is  the  same 
Maltese  cross  of  white  enamel  with  gold  edges. 
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The  Shah's  Family  Order. 
A  decoration  instituted  by  the  Shah. 

ROUMANIA. 

Order  of  the  Star  of  Roumania. 

Instituted  in  1877  by  Prince  Charles  of  Roumania. 
Motto  :  "  In  Fide  Salus  ". 

Badge — A  dark-blue  enamel,  gold-edged  cross  crosslet,  with 
golden  rays  issuing  from  the  angles.  On  a  central  red 
enamelled  field,  within  a  golden  oak  wreath,  enamelled 
green,  an  eagle  displayed,  with  motto.  The  princely 
cipher,  crowned,  is  on  the  reverse  in  gold.  For  military 
men  the  badge  is  surmounted  by  cross  swords,  in  gold, 
below  the  Roumanian  crown. 

Russia. 

Order  of  St.  Andrew. 

Instituted  in  1698  by  Peter  the  Great.  Motto  :  "  For 
faith  and  loyalty  ". 

Badge — surmounted  by  a  golden  and  red  enamelled  Imperial 
crown,  the  double-headed  Russian  eagle,  charged,  en 
surtout,  with  the  efhgy  of  St.  Andrew  stretched  on  an  azure 
cross,  in  enamel.  Sometimes  enriched  with  diamonds. 
Distributed  on  the  cross  is  the  legend  :  "  Sanctus  Andreas 
Protector  Russiae  ". 
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Order  of  St.  A  lexander  Newsky. 

Founded  in  1725,  agreeably  to  the  intentions  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and  open  to  no  one  below  the  rank  of  Major- 
General.  Motto  :  "  For  the  Meritorious  of  the  Father- 
land ". 

Badge — A  gold  edged,  red  enamelled  cross  patt&e,  with 
crowned,  double-headed,  golden  eagles  in  the  angles.  On 
a  central  plaque  of  blue  enamel  an  equestrian  effigy  of 
St.  Alexander  Newsky.    Often  enriched  with  diamonds. 

Order  of  the  White  Eagle. 

A  Polish  Order,  instituted  in  1713,  and  perhaps  grow- 
ing out  of  a  previous  Order.  Motto  :  "  Pro  Fide,  Rege  et 
Lege  ". 

Badge — Surmounted  by  a  golden  Imperial  crown,  on  a  red 
Maltese  cross,  bordered  white,  edged  gold,  and  with 
globules  of  the  same  at  the  points,  in  enamel,  the  White 
Eagle  of  Poland. 

Order  of  St.  Anne. 

Founded  in  1735,  at  Kiel,  and  brought  to  Russia  by  the 
son  of  the  founder.  Motto  :  "  Aman.  Justitiae,  Pietatis 
Fidei  ". 

Badge — A  red,  gold-edged  cross  pattee,  with  golden  palm-like 
floritures  in  angles,  and  on  central  azure  plaque  the  effigy 
of  St.  Anne  in  enamels. 

Order  of  St.  Stanislaus. 

Also  a  Polish  Order,  founded  in  1765,  and  confirmed 
subsequently.    Motto  :  "  Prseliando  incitat  ". 
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Badge — A  red  enamelled,  gold-edged  Maltese  cross,  with 
gold  globules  at  the  points  ;  and  in  the  angles  a  crowned, 
white  enamelled  eagle.  On  a  white  enamelled,  central, 
circular  plaque,  within  a  green  laurel  wreath,  the  effigy  of 
St.  Stanislaus,  the  Patron  Saint  of  Poland,  in  Episcopal 
vestments.    Reverse:  the  "  S.S."  substituted  for  the  effigy. 

Order  of  the  St.  Vladimir  (4th  Class). 

Instituted  by  the  Empress  Catharine  II.  in  1782,  as 
an  Order  of  civil  and  military  merit.  Motto  :  "  Utility, 
Honour,  Reputation  ". 

Badge — A  gold-edged  black  border,  entirely  enclosing  a  red 
cross  pattee,  in  enamel.    On  a  central,  gold-edged,  black 
enamel  plaque,  on  a  heraldic  mantle,  the  cipher  "  V 
Reverse  :  date  of  foundation,  encircled  by  fillet  inscribed 
with  motto  (N.B.  Never  jewelled.) 

Saxony. 

Order  of  the  Crown  of  Saxony. 

The  Order  of  the  Rue  Crown  was  founded  in  1807  by 
Frederick  Augustus,  at  the  suggestion  of  Napoleon. 

Badge  —A  green  enamel  Maltese  cross,  with  white  border 
and  gold  edge.  The  Rue  crown  in  green  and  gold  in  the 
angles  of  the  cross,  and  on  a  central  white  enamel  plaque 
the  Royal  cipher  and  crown  within  a  circlet  of  green  rue. 
Reverse  of  the  plaque  :  the  motto  :  "  Providentia  Memor" 
is  substituted  for  cipher  and  crown. 
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Order  of  the  Ducal  Houses  of  Saxony. 

Established  by  Frederick  I.  in  1690,  and  revived  in 
1833  '  extended  in  1864. 

Saxe-Weimar. 

Order  of  the  White  Falcon. 

Founded  in  1732,  and  named  so  because  "  as  the 
founder  looked  to  the  Imperial  Eagle,  so  do  the  members 
look  to  His  Majesty  (the  Emperor)  as  falcons  follow  in 
the  flight  of  eagles".    Motto  :  "  Vigilando  ascendimus  ". 

Badge — Surmounted  by  a  golden  Royal  crown  and  a  gold- 
edged  green  Maltese  cross,  a  red  enamelled  four-pointed 
and  gold-edged  star,  with  golden  embellished  points, 
charged  with  a  White  Falcon  displayed,  armed  and 
membered  or ;  its  wings,  head,  and  tail  resting  on  the 
cross.  Reverse :  a  similar  cross  and  star  enamelled 
respectively  white  and  green  ;  on  a  circular  central  blue 
enamelled  plaque,  within  a  gold  laurel  wreath,  an  armature 
surrounded  by  a  golden  crown,  the  motto. 

Spain. 

0  rder  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

Identical  with  that  of  Austria — excepting  as  regards  a 
detail  of  the  decoration — and  founded  in  1429-30  by 
Philip  le  Bon,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  This  is  the  first  in 
rank  of  Spanish  Orders. 

Badge — A  golden  fleece  suspended  from  a  red  ribbon,  with 
motto  "  Praetium  non  vile  laborum  ". 
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Order  of  Charles  III. 

Founded  in  1771,  subsequently  abolished  by  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  but  restored  in  1814.  The  original  condi- 
tion of  bestowal  was  that  the  recipient  should  "  live  and 
die  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  defend  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  ". 

Badge — Surmounted  by  a  green  enamel  laurel  wreath,  a  bright 
blue  enamel  Maltese  cross,  gold-edged,  with  a  white 
enamel  border ;  small  golden  globules  at  the  points,  and 
golden  fleurs-de-lis  in  the  angles  of  the  cross.  On  an  oval 
central  plaque,  within  a  blue  fillet,  on  a  glory,  the  Holy 
Virgin.  Reverse  of  plaque  :  cipher  of  the  founder  within  a 
laurel  wreath,  and  the  motto. 

Sweden. 

Order  of  the  Seraphim. 

Founded — according  to  tradition — by  King  Magnus  in 
1280,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  but 
certainly  revived  by  Frederick  I.  in  1748,  and  afterwards 
modified.    Motto:  "Jesus  Hominum  Salvator". 

Badge — Surmounted  by  a  golden  royal  crown,  a  gold-edged 
white-enamelled  Maltese  cross,  each  limb  charged  with  a 
gold  patriarchal  cross,  and  in  each  angle  a  golden  cherub. 
On  a  central  gold-edged  and  blue-enamelled  plaque,  the 
monogram  "J.H.S."  between  three  crowns  in  gold.  Re- 
verse of  the  plaque  :  "  Fredericus  Rex  Sueciae  ". 

Order  of  St.  Olaf  of  Norway. 


Founded  in  1847,  by  King  Oscar. 
Truth  ". 


Motto  :  "  Right  and 
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Badge — Surmounted  by  a  golden  Royal  crown,  a  white  ena- 
melled Maltese  cross,  edged  gold,  and  with  small  gold 
globules  at  the  points.  On  a  central  red  disc,  within  a 
fillet,  azure,  the  crowned  Lion  of  Norway,  Reverse  :  the 
motto.  In  the  angles  of  the  Cross,  the  Gothic  letter  "  O  " 
crowned  or.  The  military  decoration  has  two  crossed 
swords  beneath  the  crown. 

Order  of  Charles  XIII. 

Founded  in  181 1,  for  Freemasons  of  the  higher  degrees, 
and  in  this  respect  differs  from  all  other  Orders. 

Badge — Surmounted  by  a  golden  crown,  on  a  red-enamelled, 
gold-edged  cross  pattU,  the  royal  cipher,  in  gold,  on  a 
central  circular  white-enamelled  plaque.  Reverse  :  within 
a  gold  triangle,  the  Masonic  mystic  letter  "  G  ". 


SlAM. 

Order  of  the  White  Elephant. 

Instituted  in  1861 ;  the  highest  decoration  of  the 
Siamese  Orders. 

Badge — Richly  enamelled,  the  White  Elephant  caparisoned  in 
red  and  gold,  on  a  dark-blue  field,  standing  on  an  exergue 
paly  of  red  and  green,  and  surrounded  by  a  triple  circle  of 
"  leaves  in  yellow,  red,  and  green  enamel.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  golden  Siamese  crown,  the  apex  of  which  is  encircled 
with  a  green  wreath. 

Turkey. 

Order  of  the  Osmanie. 

Founded  in  1862,  for  the  recognition  and  reward  of 
every  description  of  distinguished  service  to  the  Ottoman 
Government,  rendered  by  those  employed  by  it. 
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Badge — The  "  Sun,"  in  splendour,  with  eight  green,  red- 
bordered  (?),  gold-edged  single  rays,  with  globules  at 
points,  and  between  each  three  short  green  and  white 
gold-edged  enamelled  rays.  In  the  central  disc  of  red 
enamel,  in  raised  gold  characters,  the  Imperial  device, 
with  a  gold  Crescent  beneath,  within  a  green  enamelled 
foliated  circle. 

Order  of  the  Medjidie. 
Established  in  1850,  as  a  recompense  for  good  conduct 
or  excellent  services  rendered  in  any  branch  of  the  Turkish 
service.    The  name  of  the  Order  signifies  "  Illustrious  ". 
Motto:  "Zeal,  Devotion,  Loyalty". 

Badge — The  "Sun,"  with  seven  clustered  rays,  between  as 
many  crescent-stars,  enamelled  red.  On  a  central  gold 
circular  shield,  the  Sultan's  name  in  Turkish,  within  a  red- 
enamelled  fillet,  having  the  date  1852,  and  bearing  the 
motto. 

Tunis. 
The  Beys  Family  Order. 
A  decoration  instituted  by  the  Bey. 

WURTEMBURG. 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Wiirtemburg. 
Founded  in  1702  by  Duke  Frederick  Charles,  being 
originally  the  "  Golden  Eagle,"  and  also  called  the  "  Chase 
Horn,"  and  subsequently  revived  and  renamed.    Motto : 
"  Furchtlos  und  trew". 

Badge — Surmounted  by  a  golden  Royal  crown,  a  white  enamel 
gold-edged  Maltese  cross,  with  four  golden  leopard  lions, 
passant  guardant  crowned  in  the  angles.  Within  a  red 
enamel  fillet  inscribed  with  motto,  a  central  white  enamel 
field  charged  with  the  royal  cipher  and  crown.  Reverse  : 
on  a  field  argent,  a  royal  crown  in  gold,  substituted  for  the 
crowned  cipher. 
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ALBERT  EDWARD,  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE   ANCESTRY   OF    THEIR  ROYAL 
HIGHNESSES  THE  PRINCE  AND 
PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

In  preparing  this  genealogical  tree,  my  object  has  been  to 
show,  not  only  the  ancient  and  illustrious  descent  of  both 
their  Royal  Highnesses,  but  also  the  various  occasions 
upon  which  the  descendants  of  Egbert  of  England  have 
linked  themselves  with  those  of  Gorm  of  Denmark.  The 
first  connection  commenced  with  the  marriage  of  King 
James  I.  of  England  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederick  II.  of 
Denmark,  from  which  time  there  was  no  inter-marriage  of 
the  first  importance  until  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
himself.  Although  this  is  so,  the  two  Royal  Houses  have 
on  other  occasions  drawn  closer  their  ties  of  relationship, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  marriage  of  Christian  VII.  with 
Caroline,  sister  of  George  III.,  and  grand-daughter  of 
George  II.  Another  most  important  link  between  the 
families  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  is  that  which  is  supplied 
by  the  ancestry  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  This  line  of 
descent  has  been  traced  back,  through  successive  genera- 
tions, to  Helene,  wife  of  William  the  Stout,  and  daughter 
of  Waldemar  I.  of  Denmark.  It  may  therefore  be  said 
that  Gorm  the  Aged,  founder  of  the  Danish  Royal  Family, 
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is  also  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  reigning  family  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  Princess  herself  is  no  mean  representative  of  her 
House,  as  in  her  person  two  branches  of  Danish  Royalty 
are  united  for  the  first  time,  after  a  separation  which  lasted 
through  no  less  than  ten  generations.  Christian  III.  is 
the  apex  of  the  triangle  from  which  these  two  lines  com- 
menced. Frederick  II.,  son  of  Christian  III.,  supplied  the 
female,  and  another  of  his  sons,  Hans  the  Younger,  the 
male  line.  The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
Christians  derived  their  titles  to  the  throne  from  Frederick 
II.,  but  heirs  failed  in  the  case  of  his  descendant,  Christian 
VIII.  It  then,  in  1831,  became  necessary,  under  Danish 
law,  to  find  a  successor  to  the  last  mentioned  King ;  and 
so  Christian,  son  of  Frederick  Wilhelm,  the  direct 
descendant  of  Christian  III.  through  Hans  the  Younger, 
became  Christian  IX.,  marrying  Louise  Wilhelmine,  niece 
of  the  heirless  monarch.  Hence  it  happens  that  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  her  five  brothers  and  sisters, 
represent  the  re-united  line  which  first  divided  into  two 
branches  on  the  death  of  Christian  III. 

Much  is,  of  course,  known  of  the  ancestry  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  a  glance  at  the 
genealogical  tree  at  once  reminds  the  reader  that  Great 
Britain  has  to  thank  Scotland  for  supplying  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  descent  of  our  Royal  Family.  Tracing  up  to 
Henry  VII.,  in  this  manner,  through  the  Stuarts,  we  skip 
the  six  kings  who  were  his  immediate  predecessors,  and 
so  reach  Edward  III.,  through  his  son  John  of  Gaunt,  the 
descent  from  thence  being  uninterrupted  until  the  time  of 
Henry  I.  Then  several  kings  succeeded  out  of  the  direct 
line,  which  was  again  maintained  through  Matilda  and 
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Margaret.  In  this  way  we  connect  Edmund  Ironside, 
and  finally  Egbert,  who  commenced  to  reign  in  827. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  this  double  genea- 
logical tree  is  the  manner  in  which  it  marks  the  develop- 
ment of  the  relations  between  England  and  Denmark, 
from  a  state  of  active  hostility  to  one  of  the  closest  friend- 
ship. Canute  and  the  other  Danish  kings,  who  once 
threatened  our  insular  supremacy,  were  formerly  regarded 
as  dreaded  intruders.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  I 
may  remind  the  reader  that  all  the  gold  of  Ethelred  the 
Unready  and  the  whole  strength  and  organising  genius  of 
Alfred  the  Great  were  hardly  sufficient  to  ward  off  their 
vigorous  attacks.  No  interests  were  more  antagonistic 
than  those  which  the  Aged  Gorm  represented  on  the  one 
side,  and  Egbert  on  the  other.  Yet  the  softening  influences 
of  time,  together  with  the  growth  of  civilisation  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  a  peaceful  relationship 
between  two  countries  so  near  geographically,  and  so 
much  alike  in  the  nature  and  physique  of  their  inhabi- 
tants, have  created  a  tie  which  all  Britons  and  Danes 
honour  and  respect.  We  may  well  look  back  with  plea- 
sure upon  the  developments  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  Denmark  and 
Britain  have  to-day  mutual  interests,  which  they  gladly 
recognise  and  further.  Not  only  so,  but  in  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  they  possess  two  living  representatives 
of  the  noble  Houses  who  controlled  the  destinies  of  England 
and  Denmark  ten  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  which  nations 
are  now  drawn  together,  the  same  peoples  and  dynasties, 
with  the  closest  ties ;  and  through  their  children  this 
connection  of  the  united  lines  of  Gorm  and  Egbert  may 
be  perpetuated  for  centuries  to  come. 
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It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  Hanoverian  line 
owes  more  than  half  its  descent  to  Denmark,  Helene, 
daughter  of  Waldemar  I.  having  married,  as  has  been 
said,  William  the  Stout,  first  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
ancestor  of  the  House.  A  descendant  of  William  and 
Helene  again  renewed  the  connection  with  Gorm's  line 
by  marrying  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Christian  VIII.  The 
part  played  by  Denmark  in  the  ancestry  of  our  Royal 
Family  will  thus  be  seen  to  be  as  important  as  it  is  grati- 
fying to  record. 


APPENDIX. 


Herein  will  be  found  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Charities,  Move- 
ments, Exhibitions,  Institutions,  and  works  in  which  the  Prince 
and  Princess  have  taken  public  interest.  I  believe  many  philan- 
thropists and  others  who  have  money  to  spare  may  like  to  have 
such  a  list  to  refer  to  when  they  have  sums  to  give  away.  These 
lists  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use,  as  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
there  is  no  Institution  or  Society  with  which  their  Royal 
Highnesses  are  at  present  connected,  which  is  not  entitled  to 
claim  and  to  receive  the  most  generous  assistance.  For  purposes 
of  easy  reference  I  have  classified  the  various  undertakings 
and  societies  as  follows  : — 


The  Arts  and  Crafts  .  .  .  273 
Asylums  and  Homes  .  .  .  276 
Benevolent  Institutions .  .  .  281 
Blind  Institutions  ....  290 
Childrens'  Agencies  and  Institu- 
tions   291 

Commerce  and  Agriculture  .       .  296 

Convalescent  Institutions      .       .  342 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions  .  .  304 
Educational      and  Intellectual 

Undertakings  .  .  .  306 
Foreigners  and  Strangers     .  .315 

Hospitals  and  Infirmaries     .       .  317 

Incurable  and  Chronic  Sufferers  .  330  I 


PAGE 

Institutions  and   Undertakings — 

Patronised  by  the  Princess     .  332 
Prince       .  336 
Memorials  and  Commemorations  .  339 

Orphanages  342 

Religious  Organisations       .       .  349 
Social,  Moral,  and  Physical  Im- 
provement    ....  353 
Women's  Agencies  and  Institutions  364 
Volunteers  and  Rifle  Associations  368 
The  Prince  of  Wales  in  India :  Arts 
and  Crafts  ;  Charities  ;  Social, 
Intellectual,  and  Physical  Im- 
provement ;    Incidents  ;  and 
1        the  Actual  Effects  of  the  Visit  379 


The  Author  desires  it  to  be  understood  that,  although  the 
following  lists  have  been  compiled  as  carefully  as  possible,  he 
fears  they  cannot  be  called  complete,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
securing  precise  information  and  the  necessary  details. 
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"  Of  all  those  Arts  in  which  the  wise  excel." — Sheffield. 

"Not  stones,  nor  wood,  nor  the  art  of  artisans,  make  a  State;  but  where 
men  are  who  know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves,  there  are  cities  and  walls." 
— Aristides. 

"  The  heart  to  conceive,  the  understanding  to  direct,  and  the  hand  to 
execute." — Letters  of  Junius. 

This  section  is  closely  allied  to  the  Commercial  Division,  and  in 
it  may  be  traced  the  Prince's  connection  with  manufacturers  and 
artists  throughout  the  country.  The  most  noticeable  feature  of 
this  list  is  the  large  number  of  Industrial  Exhibitions  which  have 
been  patronised  more  actively  and  generously  than  any  other 
kind  of  collection  of  interesting  objects.  Of  course,  Exhibitions, 
whether  of  local  or  international  importance,  are  merely  the 
practical  outcome  of  industries.  Without  the  one  the  other 
could  never  exist;  so  that  in  patronising  public  Exhibitions, 
the  Prince  has  indirectly  patronised  the  various  industries  for 
the  advancement  of  which  they  were  established. 

In  the  Department  of  Arts,  we  find  the  Bristol  Fine  Arts 
Academy  first  patronised  in  March,  1863,  as  well  as  the  Institute 
of  Architects.  In  1864,  the  Birmingham  and  Midlands  Art 
Union,  and  in  succeeding  years  other  institutions,  received  prac- 
tical encouragement  from  the  Royal  pair,  the  list  of  such  courtesies 
being  a  long  one. 

The  Wick  Exhibition  was  opened  by  the  Prince  and  Princess 
on  7th  October,  1876,  when  the  address  which  was  presented  to 
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their  Royal  Highnesses  referred  to  the  systematic  manner  in 
which  the  latter  encouraged  all  institutions  such  as  this,  which 
ran  on  lines  similar  to  those  which  the  late  Prince  Consort  was 
the  first  to  bring  prominently  before  the  British  public. 

The  Birmingham  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  under  the  control 
of  the  Corporation,  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  ^80,000,  was 
opened  in  1885  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  large  Picture  Gallery,  which  is  lighted  by  one  hundred  in- 
candescent electric  lights,  contains  the  permanent  collection  of 
pictures,  the  property  of  the  Corporation.  The  Museum  is  rich 
in  Italian  sculpture,  cassoni,  wood-carvings,  and  well-heads,  to- 
gether with  majolica,  glass,  bronzes,  and  other  rare  specimens  of 
Italian  Art.  Messrs.  Richard  and  George  Tangye  fill  one  gallery 
with  a  magnificent  collection  of  Wedgwood,  which  they  have 
presented  to  the  town.  A  side  gallery  is  devoted  to  a  collection 
of  arms  and  armour,  whilst  the  floor  of  the  large  Industrial  Hall 
is  occupied  with  collections  of  enamels  (Limoges,  Chinese,  and 
Japanese),  glass,  ivories,  bronzes,  and  other  metal  work ;  other 
galleries  are  devoted  to  textiles,  ceramic  art,  electrotypes,  loan 
collections  of  pictures,  &c,  &c.  The  present  loan  collection 
of  pictures,  which  occupies  the  large  end  gallery,  and  which  was 
opened  on  the  26th  August,  1888,  consists  of  a  number  of  very 
fine  works  by  the  old  masters,  lent  by  various  noblemen  and 
gentlemen.  The  public  appreciation  of  this  Exhibition  has  been 
very  gratifying,  over  120,000  persons  having  visited  it  within  one 
month.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum  during  the  last 
three  years  has  been  as  follows  :  In  1886,  1,105,268;  in  1887, 
835,428;  in  1888,  945,115.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Sunday 
attendances  have  increased,  the  average  for  1886  being  1906,  and 
that  of  1888,  2176. 
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Apprentices'  Exhibition— Visited  on  10th  December,  1887,  at  the  People's 

Palace. 
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Art  Treasures  Exhibition,  Leeds— Visited  on  17th  May,  1868. 
Birmingham  and  Midlands  Art  Union— Became  Patron  in  January,  1864. 
Birmingham  Industries— Visited  and  patronised  on  3rd  December,  1874. 
Birmingham  Municipal  Museum  and  Art  Gallery.— Opened  in 

1885  ;  cost  nearly  ^80,000. 
Bristol  Fine  Arts  Academy— Became  Patron  in  March,  1863 ;  gave  in 

July,  1863,  £25. 
Brussels  Exhibition— Donation,  in  June,  1876,  £50. 

Crewe  Steel  "Works — Visited  on  26th  January,  1866  ;  and  carefully  inspected 

certain  new  processes. 
Dublin  Exhibition— Opened  on  7th  May,  1865. 
Edinburgh  Industrial  Exhibition— Visited  on  14th  October,  1886. 
Fisheries  Exhibition— Opened  on  12th  May,  1883,  after  having  presided 

at  many  meetings  of  the  Committee. 
Fisheries  Exhibition,  Norwich— Visited  in  1881. 
Home  Arts  and  Industrial  Exhibition -Visited  on  7th  July,  1885,  at 

Carlton  House. 

Institute  of  Architects — Became  Patron  in  July,  1863. 

International  Exhibition— Opened  in  May,  1871,  and  connected  with 

"  Fine  Arts  and  Industry  ". 
International  Forestry  Exhibition,  Edinburgh— Visited  on  2nd 

August,  1884,  and  inspected  exhibits  from  various  colonies  and  dependencies, 

including  Cape  Colony  and  India.     Some  fine  timber  from  the  Andaman 

and  Nicobar  Islands  attracted  much  attention. 
International  Reformatory  Exhibition— Opened  on  29th  May,  1865. 
Jubilee  Exhibition,  Manchester— Opened  on  2nd  May,  1887. 
Luton  Straw  Manufactures— Visited  on  5th  December,  1878. 
Norfolk  Industrial  Exhibition— Visited  on  14th  April,  1873,  and  opened 

a  bazaar  connected  therewith. 
Photographic  Society — Visited  an  Exhibition  held  under  the  auspices  of 

this  Society  on  30th  October,  1873. 

Richmond  Industrial  and  Fine  Art  Exhibition— Donation,  in  January, 
1881,  £s- 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts.— Dined  with  President  and  Council  at  anniversary 
dinner  on  1st  May,  1886. 

Royal  Society  of  British  Artists— Visited  an  Exhibition  given  by  this 
Society  on  4th  April,  1884. 

Science  and  Art  Museum,  Dublin— Laid  foundation  stone  on  10th 
April,  1885. 

South  London  Working  Classes  Industrial  Exhibition— Opened 
on  2nd  March,  1865. 

"Wick  Exhibition— Opened  on  7th  October,  1876. 

Worcester  Industries— Visited  several  on  21st  August,  1884. 

Wycombe  Industries— Visited  on  6th  November,  1884,  when  the  chair- 
makers  of  Wycombe  presented  the  Royal  visitor  with  some  chairs,  as  a 
mark  of  esteem. 

Yorkshire  Industries— Visited  an  Exhibition  of  articles  made  in  Yorkshire 
on  10th  August,  1886. 
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ASYLUMS  AND  HOMES. 

"  And  homeless,  near  a  thousand  homes  I  stood, 
And  near  a  thousand  tables  pined  and  wanted  food." 

— Wordsworth. 

There  are  different  species  of  Homes  and  Asylums,  some  being 
designed  to  assist  or  maintain  the  unfortunate  and  the  destitute 
and  friendless,  who  by  misfortune  cannot  hold  their  own  in  the 
bustle  of  the  great  world ;  others  to  support  those  who  are 
mentally,  as  well  as  physically,  unfit  to  act  as  reasoning  beings. 
Both  classes  of  Asylums  are  painfully  needed  in  a  country  where 
the  keen  competition  of  the  multitude  defeats  much  of  the 
personal  effort  of  the  individual,  and  in  which  a  continuous 
mental  strain  seems  to  be  too  much  for  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  population,  who  either  become  mentally  incapable  in  conse- 
quence, or  impart  seeds  which  have  a  similar  effect  in  those  thst 
follow  them.  The  Earlswood  Asylum  is  a  palatial  home  for  the 
afflicted  in  mind,  and  has  received  many  donations  and  visits 
from  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  idea  of  providing 
a  home  for  idiots  originated  with  Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  whose  name 
is  indelibly  associated  with  the  establishment  of  many  great 
charities.  The  first  stone  of  the  Earlswood  Asylum,  as  it  now 
exists,  was  laid  in  1853  by  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  the 
building  was  opened  two  years  afterwards.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
used  the  same  level  in  1879  that  had  done  service  in  1853, 
and  the  same  mallet  that  had  been  used  by  his  lamented  father 
when  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum,  Wan- 
stead.  Including  previous  donations  to  the  extension  fund, 
and  subscriptions  handed  to  the  Princess  on  the  spot,  no  less 
than  ^11,000  was  collected.  A  festival  took  place  on  17th  May, 
187 1,  at  which  the  Prince  presided,  when  ^4311  was  raised.  The 
Asylum  contains  nearly  600  imbeciles,  and  about  30  new-comers 
are  elected  each  half-year.  The  income  amounts  to  about  ^20,000, 
and  the  Institution  has  an  invested  capital  of  ^20.000  in  addition. 
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The  Sailors'  Home,  Dock  Street,  has  been  a  very  useful  Insti- 
tution, and  much  tact  has  to  be  displayed  by  the  management,  or 
it  could  not  long  continue  to  be  self-supporting.  It  has  existed 
for  over  fifty  years,  and  a  new  wing  was  added  in  1863,  the  first 
stone  being  laid  by  Lord  Palmerston.  This  new  building  was 
opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  22nd  May,  1865,  who  said  : 
"The  interest  taken  by  my  lamented  father  in  the  religious 
welfare  of  this  Institution,  evinced  by  his  laying  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  Seamen's  Church  adjoining,  will  not,  I  trust,  be  less 
in  his  son,  who  is  well  aware  of  the  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  de- 
votion to  the  throne  which  distinguish  the  mercantile  navy  of 
Great  Britain". 

The  Licensed  Victuallers'  Asylum  has  twice  been  visited  by 
the  Prince:  once  in  1864,  when  a  statue  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort  was  unveiled,  and  again  in  1877,  when  a  special  Jubilee 
festival  was  held.  Founded  in  1827,  on  a  site  in  the  Old  Kent 
Road,  and  incorporated  in  1836,  this  Asylum  provides  for  the 
needs  and  troubles  of  aged  Licensed  Victuallers,  their  wives  and 
widows,  by  maintenance  in  the  home,  or  by  out-pensions,  of  which 
there  are  fifty.  The  size  of  the  Institution  may  be  judged  of  when 
it  is  said  that  it  consists  of  170  houses,  a  library,  and  a  chapel, 
covering  six  acres  of  land,  and  has  an  expenditure  of  ^8500 
annually  for  maintenance.  It  may  be  mentioned  that,  in 
addition  to  their  Asylum,  the  Licensed  Victuallers  support  a 
Permanent  Fund  (founded  in  1794),  which  aids  260  persons 
by  distributing  weekly  allowances,  which  amount  to  ^4470  per 
annum.  The  Fund  also  gives  casual  relief  to  the  extent  of  ^500 
yearly,  and  supports  twelve  children  at  the  Licensed  Victuallers' 
School  at  an  annual  cost  of  ^300.  Altogether,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  those  who  profit  from  the  drink  traffic  recognise  and 
perform  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  them  as  members  of  a 
lucrative  trade. 

The  seventh  triennial  festival  of  the  Royal  Cambridge  Asylum 
for  Soldiers'  Widows  took  place  on  13th  March,  1875, tne  Prince  of 
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Wales  presiding,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  other  members 
of  the  Royal  Family  and  notabilities  being  also  present.  The  Lord 
Mayor  spoke  of  the  pride  with  which  the  nation  at  large  regarded 
the  Royal  Family  because  of  their  readiness  on  all  occasions 
to  promote  and  aid  the  various  charitable  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  to  extend  their  sympathy  to  all  who  were  in  distress. 
The  object  of  the  Asylum  is  to  provide  a  home  for  the  widows  of 
privates  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Army.  The  inmates 
are  supplied  with  a  furnished  room  and  an  allowance  of  six 
shillings  a  week,  besides  a  grant  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
month  for  coals.  The  expenditure  on  this  account  exceeds  £2 000 
per  annum,  while  the  funded  income,  including  ^50  a  year  (called 
the  Princess  Mary  Fund  for  Nurses),  amounts  to  a  little  over  ^500. 
It  was  originally  intended  to  have,  if  possible,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  inmates,  but  only  fifty-seven  were  receiving  assistance  in 
the  year  in  which  the  festival  was  held,  there  being  no  room  for 
any  more.  The  assembled  company  responded  to  the  Prince's 
appeal  for  assistance,  and  a  total  amount  of  ^1635  X7S-  IQd-  was 
announced  during  the  evening. 

The  Caledonian  Asylum  calls  for  some  special  comment, 
since  it  has  for  its  object  the  support  and  education  of  the 
children  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  natives  of  Scotland,  who 
have  died  or  been  disabled  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  of 
indigent  Scotch  parents  resident  in  London.  The  charity  was 
founded  in  18 15,  a  fitting  period  for  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  designed  to  provide  relief  for  the  children  of  men  who 
have  sacrificed  their  lives  or  limbs  in  their  country's  service.  A 
festival  was  held  on  28th  June,  187 1,  at  which  the  Prince  presided, 
and  at  that  time  the  Asylum  supported  no  boys  and  girls,  though 
it  was  desired  to  increase  that  number  to  150.  The  donations 
received  amounted  to  about  ^"2000. 

Only  one  more  Home  need  be  referred  to,  and  this  is  of 
recent  establishment.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  memorial,  a  monument, 
erected  by  a  sorrowing  nation  in  reverent  memory  of  a  notable 
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soldier  and  a  great  and  good  man.  The  Gordon  Boys'  Home  is 
at  once  an  institution  of  relief  and  a  landmark  of  history  ;  it  is  a 
sincere  offering  of  penitent  regard  and  a  sign  of  the  genuine 
admiration  and  affection  which  is  implanted  in  every  manly  heart 
in  the  kingdom.  There  is  something  deeply  pathetic  in  the  fact 
that  an  institution  of  the  kind  should  have  been  chosen  to 
perpetuate  General  Gordon's  name  and  to  pass  it  down  to  future 
generations  as  that  of  a  national  hero.  It  was  his  especial 
delight  to  spend  his  leisure  hours  in  ameliorating  distress  and 
in  spreading  proper  notions  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  minds  of 
those  masses  whose  lot  it  is  to  live  apart  from  the  beneficent 
influences  which  the  educated  classes  enjoy.  So,  when  the  news 
came  of  the  tragic  termination  of  General  Gordon's  career,  the 
people  of  England  decided  to  carry  on  after  his  death  a  work 
similar  to  that  which  he  loved  in  life.  The  Gordon  Boys' 
Home  is  situated  at  West  End,  Chobham,  and  no  one  took 
a  more  active  part  in  its  establishment  than  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  personally  attended  meetings  of  committee  and 
moved  a  resolution  proposing  the  memorial  at  the  Mansion 
House  on  30th  May,  1885.  The  early  days  of  the  Home  have 
been  full  of  good  promise  for  the  future,  and  it  already  maintains 
and  educates  lads  in  a  manner  that  would  have  satisfied  the  best 
aspirations  of  the  departed  hero  whose  name  it  bears,  and  of 
whose  simple  and  devoted  life  it  is  so  fitting  a  memorial. 
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Cork  Sailors'  Home — Donation,  in  March,  1864         .         .    £10   o  o 

Became  Patron  in  June,  1883. 
Cornwall  Lunatic  Asylum— Donation  to  assist  in  enlargement 

of  chapel     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  52  10  o 

Also  an  annual  subscription. 

Dartmouth  Sailors'  Home  and  Working  Men's  Club- 
Donation,  in  March,  1878  .  .  .  .  .  15    o  o 

Dover  Sailors'  Home— Donation,  in  February,  1866    .         .        5   5  o 

Earlswood  Asylum  for  Idiots— Visited  on  2nd  July,  1864 ; 

28th  June,  1869 ;  and  17th  May,  1871.  Donations  amount  to  .  472  to  o 
Eastern  Counties  Idiot  Asylum— Became  Patron  on  30th 

January,  1879,  anc*  gave     .  .  .  .  .  52  10  o 
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Fakenham  Nurses'  Home— Annually  .        .  £5  .  °  ° 

Fishmongers'  and  Poulterers'  Asylum— Became  Patron 

on  4th  November,  1865,  and  gave .         .  .  .  52  10  o 

Gordon  Boys'  Home— Became  President,  July,  1885  ;  attended 
meeting  at  Mansion  House,  1885 ;  also  festival  dinner  at  Criterion, 
May,  1886  ;  donations,  in  1885  and  1886  ....      210   o  o 
And  subscribes  annually    .  .  .  .  .  15  15  o 

Guards'  Industrial  Home— Present  at  a  concert  in  aid  of,  on 

13th  June,  1873;  donations,  in  1864  and  1865,  amounting  to       .       37  15  o 
Annual  subscription  of  .  .  .  .  .500 

Licensed  Victuallers'  Asylum— Inaugurated  a  statue  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort  on  9th  August,  1864,  and  presided  at  a  jubilee 
festival  on  7th  May,  1877,  giving   .....     105    o  o 
Has  also  given  another  subscription  of         .  .  10   o  o 

London  Surgical  Home — Donation,  in  February,  1866  .       26    5  o 

New  North  Wall  Dock— Opened  by  Princess,  nth  April,  1885 ; 
constructed  by  North  Wall  Docks  Board,  the  new  basin  being 
christened  the  "Alexandra  Basin  "  to  commemorate  the  event. 

Portsmouth  Sailors'  Home— Became  Patron  in  February, 

1863,  and  gave      .  .  .  .  .  .  50    o  o 

Subscribed  to  Extension  Fund  in  June,  1871  .  .  26    5  o 

"  Princess  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar's  Home,"  Ports- 
mouth— Donation,  in  April,  1882         .         .         .         .       10   o  o 

"  Princess  Louise's  Home,"  Poplar— Attended  a  perform- 
ance in  July,  1884,  in  aid  of,  and  gave      .  .  .  10    o  o 
Do.       do.       in  July,  1885,  and  gave        .          .          .  990 

Providence  Poor  Night  Refuge  and  Home- 
Donation,  in  1864 
1865 


1866  . 

1867  . 
1870  . 

February,  1884 
1886 


10  10  o 
10  10  o 
10  10  o 
10  10  o 
10  10  o 

Royal  Caledonian  Asylum— Gave  in  1864     .        .  25  o  o 

Attended  a  ball  in  aid  of,  on  2nd  June,  1886;  also  anniver- 
sary festival  on  28th  June,  1871,  giving     ....      105   o  o 

Royal  Cambridge  Asylum  for  Soldiers'  Widows— Sent 

subscription  in  May,  1883  (and  continued  annually),  of  .  .       10  10  o 

Attended  a  concert  in  the  Albert  Hall  on  17th  June,  1872, 
in  aid  of;  patronised  a  tournament  on  a  later  occasion,  and 
presided  at  festivals  on  13th  March,  1875,  in  January,  1865,  and 
in  June,  1881,  in  aid  of,  giving  in  all         ....     315   o  o 

Royal  Cornwall  Sailors'  Home,  Falmouth— Donation,  in 

1863 .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  50  o  o 

Annual  subscription    .  .  .  .  .  •        S    5  0 

Sailors'  Home,  Dock  Street— Opened  a  new  wing  on  22nd 
May,  1865. 

Shoeblacks'  Refuge,  Whitechapel— Donation,  on  18th  Janu- 
ary, T864    .         .         .         .         .         ,         .  15   o  o 
Smack-boys' Home,  Yarmouth— Visited  on  20th  May,  1885. 
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Stewart  Institution  for  Idiots,  Dublin— Became  Patron 

in  June,  1866,  and  gave      ......  £105    o  o 

St.  James's  Diocesan  Home— Donation,  in  April,  1870  .  25  o  o 
Wells  Street,  London,  Sailors'  Home— Donation,  in  July, 

1863  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .      31  10  o 


BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS. 

"  Hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  Humanity." 

—  Wordsworth. 

The  story  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  work  among  the  Benevolent 
Institutions  of  Great  Britain  is  the  story  of  the  growth  of  those 
Institutions  themselves,  of  the  spread  of  humanity,  and  of  the 
constantly  increasing  efforts  to  alleviate  misery  and  suffering. 
Though  there  are  many  societies  whose  labours  have  never  re- 
ceived Royal  patronage,  the  range  of  the  Prince's  work  is  so  very 
wide  as  to  include  probably  all  the  most  important  institutions. 
It  is  with  these  that'  the  pages  which  immediately  follow  are 
concerned.  And,  while  the  various  details  which  have  been 
collected  undoubtedly  show  that  the  Prince  is  fully  alive  to  the 
responsibilities  which  fall  upon  the  occupants  of  high  positions, 
they  also  enable  the  general  reader  to  gather  some  idea  of  the 
huge  systems  of  charity  and  relief  which  exist  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  the  nature,  operations,  and  growth  of  each. 

The  Artists'  Benevolent  Institution  was  among  the  first  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Prince  after  his  marriage,  for  we  find 
that  His  Royal  Highness's  patronage  dates  from  March,  1863.  And 
it  is  fitting  that  this  Society  should  have  been  so  early  brought 
before  the  public.  The  qualifications  of  an  artist  are  talent, 
education,  and  a  special  training  and  persistent  practice— drafts, 
in  fact,  upon  the  finest  and  noblest  resources  of  human  nature. 
The   emoluments  which   average  members  of  the  profession 
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secure  are  mostly  inadequate,  and  often  insignificant ;  whilst  the 
characteristics  of  the  artist — the  poetic  soul,  the  emotional  nature — 
are  not  those  most  calculated  to  enable  him  to  stem  the  current 
of  adversity  or  to  bear  misfortune  with  stoic  fortitude.  The  Artists' 
Benevolent  Institution  was  established  in  the  time  of  George  III. 
— six  years  before  the  death  of  that  king — and  an  offshoot 
sprang  up  in  1866,  in  the  shape  of  an  Orphan  Fund,  a  dinner 
in  aid  of  which  took  place  on  7th  May,  187 1,  in  the  Freemasons' 
Hall,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Fund 
was  designed  to  support  and  educate  the  orphans  of  artists,  not 
in  a  special  school,  but  in  any  existing  seminaries  that  might 
be  selected.  It  has  received  liberal  support  from  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  dinner  the  list 
of  subscriptions  which  were  read  out  amounted  to  ^12,308. 

The  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution  has  received  assist- 
ance and  patronage  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  first  being  on 
28th  February,  1867,  and  a  subsequent  one  on  15th  March,  1884. 
On  the  latter  occasion  it  was  announced  that  the  number  of  lifeboats 
under  the  management  of  the  Society  was  274,  which  were  launched 
no  less  than  283  times  during  the  preceding  year,  and  saved  725  lives 
and  30  vessels.  Besides  this,  230  lives  were  saved  from  ship- 
wreck by  shore-boats  and  other  means,  all  of  which  services  were 
rewarded  by  the  Institution,  constituting  a  grand  total  of  955 
lives  rescued  during  the  year.  For  these,  fourteen  silver  medals 
and  clasps,  twenty-five  votes  of  thanks  on  vellum,  and  ^5397 
were  granted  by  the  Committee,  including  grants  to  widows  and 
orphans  of  lifeboat  men  killed  on  duty.  Altogether,  from  its  foun- 
dation, the  Institution  had  voted  97  gold  medals,  964  silver  medals, 
and  ^77,984  in  cash  for  saving  30,563  lives  from  shipwreck  on 
our  coasts.  His  Royal  Highness  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Institution,  and  announced  that  the  Princess  had  recently  become 
a  patroness.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  pointed  out  that  whereas,  during 
the  first  thirty  years  of  work,  the  average  number  of  lives  saved 
annually  was  501,  during  the  second  thirty  years  the  average  was  576. 
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An  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Royal  General  Theatrical 
Fund  was  attended  by  the  Prince  on  16th  May,  1870,  when  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  adverted  to  the  support  His  Royal  Highness 
and  the  Princess  had  always  given  to  the  drama.  The  Royal 
chairman  showed  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Society's 
aims  and  operations  by  setting  the  following  very  full  details  before 
those  who  were  present :  The  Royal  General  Theatrical  Fund  was 
established  in  1839  by  a  few  London  actors,  and  was,  in  1853, 
incorporated  by  Royal  charter.  The  Fund  was  raised  to  provide 
annuities  for  aged  and  decayed  members  of  the  charity,  and  in 
special  cases  for  giving  temporary  assistance  to  the  families  of 
deceased  members.  Since  the  date  of  opening,  322  members  of 
the  profession  had  been  admitted  as  associates.  To  sixty-one  of 
these  life  pensions  had  been  granted,  varying  from  ^30  to  ^90 
a  year.  In  the  year  1846  the  receipts  were  ^565,  and  annuities 
^"98.  In  the  year  1869  the  total  income  was  .£1370,  and  the 
sum  expended  in  pensions  £1614.  In  1846  only  seven  members 
received  annuities,  but  the  number  of  annuitants  had  now  increased 
to  thirty-three. 

The  disbursements  of  the  previous  year  had,  however, 
exceeded  the  income,  and  the  reserve  fund  had  been  drawn  upon 
to  the  extent  of  ,£368.  His  Royal  Highness  suggested  that 
perhaps  these  few  facts  would  induce  those  who  heard  him  to 
come  forward  and  liberally  assist  the  charity.  The  appeal  was 
not  without  effect,  for  in  the  course  of  the  evening  £700  was 
subscribed,  of  which  the  Prince  gave  £100. 

The  fifteenth  annual  dinner  of  the  Railway  Benevolent 
Institution  was  given  on  17th  March,  1873,  His  Royal  High- 
ness presiding.  In  reply  to  expressions  of  gratitude  for  his 
patronage,  the  Prince  said  it  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
himself  and  the  Princess  to  come  forward  as  often  as  possible  to 
support  institutions  which  are  beneficial  to  the  country.  He 
referred  to  the  six  objects  of  the  institution,  which  are  as  follow  : 
(1)  The  granting  of  annuities  of  from  £10  to  ^25  to  dis- 
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tressed  railway  officers  and  servants  incapacitated  through  age  or 
accident ;  (2)  to  grant  small  pensions  to  distressed  widows  ;  (3) 
to  educate  and  maintain  orphan  children  ;  (4)  to  grant  temporary 
relief  until  permanent  relief  can  be  afforded ;  (5)  to  induce 
railway  officers  and  servants  to  insure  their  lives  ;  (6)  to  grant 
small  sums  not  exceeding  ^5  to  the  families  of  those  who  are 
killed  or  injured  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  The  list  of 
contributions  was  then  announced;  it  amounted  to  ^51 06. 
The  general  manager  of  a  large  railway  company  remarked  that 
they  viewed  the  presence  of  His  Royal  Highness  as  a  great 
encouragement,  and  certainly  the  amount  then  announced  was  the 
largest  they  had  yet  received. 


BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS  AND  OBJECTS 
Abercarne  Fund — Donation,  in  September,  1878 
Actors'  Benevolent  Fund— Became  Patron  in  July,  i£ 
Donation,  in  July,  1886  ..... 
Donation,  in  January,  1888  .... 

Afghan  Relief  Fund— Present  at  an  assault-at-arms,  on  1st  Feb 
ruary,  1881,  in  aid  of. 

Aged  Pilgrims'  Friend  Society— Visited  the  Home,  near 

Islington,  on  24th  July,  1879. 
Alhambra  Theatre  Fund— Donation,  in  December,  1882,  in  aid 

of  sufferers  through  fire  ...... 

All  Saints'  Charities— Donation,  in  June,  1885  . 
Donation,  in  December,  1887  . 

Annually  ....... 

Army  and  Wavy  Pensioners'  Employment  Society- 
Donation,  August,  1865  ...... 

Army  Pensioners'  Society— Donation,  1863  . 

Artists'  Benevolent  Institution — Became  Patron  in  March, 
1863.  Donation,  in  May,  1878  ..... 

Attended  special  performance  in  aid  of,  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  on  24th  May,  1881.  Presided  at  dinner  on  7th  May, 
1871,  and  subscribed  ...... 

"  Atalanta  "  Fund  (for  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Sailors 

lost  in  the  Wreck)— Donation,  in  August,  1880 
Bakewell  Workhouse — Visited,  on  20th  December,  1872. 

Barnsley  and  North  Stafford  Colliery  Explosion- 
Donation,  December,  1866  ..... 

Beaumont  Trust  Fund—  Donation,  August,  1885 

Balaclava  Heroes  (Norwich)  Fund— Donation,  February, 
1885  ........ 

Bengal  Famine  Fund— Donation,  May,  1874  • 


£52  10  o 
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Bethnal  Green- 
To  the  poor  of  St.  Thomas'  Parish,  in  January,  1866 
,,  ,,  January,  1867 

,,  ,,  November,  1872  . 

,,  ,,  December,  1875  . 

Bishop  of  London's  Fund— Donation,  July,  1864 
"Bombay"    (H.M.S.)    and    "Racehorse"  (H.M.S.; 
Fund — In  aid  of  sufferers  from  the  burning  and  wreck  of, 
respectively  ...... 

Cabdrivers'  Benevolent  Association— Presided  over  festival 

on  5th  May,  1879,  became  Patron,  and  gave 
Cabmen's  Shelter  Fund— Donation,  on  8th  May,  1875 
Cambridge  Poor,  in  Madingly  District— Donation,  i 
June,  1864  . 

Caister  Disaster  Fund — Donation,  in  August,  1886,  in  aid  c 

widows  and  orphans  of  the  victims 
Cannes  Vice-Consular  Charity  Fund— Donation,  in  Feb 

1889  ....... 

"  Captain "  Relief  Fund — Donation  in  aid  of  widows  and 

orphans  of  victims,  in  October,  1870. 
Charity  Organisation  Society — Donation,  in  August,  1885 
Chicago  Fire  Fund — Donation,  4th  November,  1871 
Cholera  Relief,  Bishop  of  London's  Fund— Donation 

in  August,  1866  ...... 

Donation,  in  September,  1866 

Christ  Church  (Oxford)  Mission  in  East  London- 
Donation,  July,  1882         .  . 

Church  Schoolmasters'  and  Schoolmistresses'  Bene 
volent  Institution— Patron. 

Clacton-on-Sea  Disaster  (Lifeboat)  Fund— Donation 
February,  1884       .  .  .  .     •  . 

Clergymen's  Widows'  Fund  (Norfolk)  Annual  subscrip 
tion  ........ 

Clerkenwell  Explosion  Fund— Donation,  in  December,  1867 

Commissionaires'  Endowment  Fund— Donation,  in  July 
1864. 

Cornwall  Royal  Institution— Annual  subscription.  . 

Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy— Became  Patron 
on  15th  August,  1863.    Donation,  in  1865 

Corporation  of  Friends  of  the  Clergy— Attended  dinner 
on  13th  June,  1866,  and  gave  .... 

Coventry  Relief  Fund— Donation,  in  1863 
Cowes'  Hurricane  Fund— Donation,  in  October,  1876 
Danes,  Assistance  for  Wounded— Donation,  in  1864 
Danish  Inundation  Fund— Donation,  in  December,  1872 
Dersingham  Friendly  Society— Annually 
Dersingham  True  Blue  Friendly  Society— Annually 
Devonport  Poor— Donation,  in  July,  1865 
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Donations  to  Duchy  of  Cornwall     ....  ,£500 
Dublin  Charities— Donations,  in  May,  1865,  to  following  — 

Parochial  Poor  Relief  Association 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 

Mendicity  Institution 

Sick  and  Indigent  Room-keepers1  Society 

Distressed  Seamstresses  .... 
Donations  in  April,  1868,  as  follow — 

Sick  and  Indigent  Room-keepers'  Society 

Parochial  Association  for  Poor  of  all  Denominations 

Christ  Church  Offertory  .... 
Egham  Poor — Donation,  in  June,  1870 
Egyptian  War  Fund— Donation,  in  December,  1882 

Present  at  concert  in  aid  of,  on  18th  May,  1885. 
Englefield  Green  Poor— Donation,  in  June,  1869 
"  Eurydice  "  (Fund  for  Relief  of  Widows  of  Sailors 

drowned  at  the  loss  of)— Donation,  in  April,  1878 
Ferndale  Colliery  Explosion — Donation,  in  November,  1867 
Fire  Brigades'  (Metropolitan)  Benefit  Club— Donation, 

in  July,  1877  ....... 

Fund  for  Widows  and  Orphans— Donation,  on  12th  April, 

1879-  •   

Fund  for  Sick  and  Wounded  Soldiers— Attended  concert 

in  aid  of,  on  9th  June,  1885. 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  -  Became  Presi- 
dent in  December,  1865,  and  gave  ..... 
Additional  Donation,  in  1890  ..... 
Goldsmiths'  Benevolent  Institution— Donation,  in  July, 

1864.  ........ 

Gorleston  (Norfolk)  Lifeboat  Fund  (for  Widows  and 

Orphans  of  Lost  Crew) — Donation,  in  February,  1866.  . 
Governesses'  Benevolent  Institution— Became  Patron  in 

May,  1863.    Donation,  in  February,  1865 
Hampshire  Friendly  Society— Became  Patron  in  April,  1864. 

Donation,  in  July,  1880  ...... 

Housing  the  Poor — Became  President  of  the  Royal  Commission 

in  1884. 

Hungarian  Relief  Fund— Donation,  in  March,  1879  • 
Hunt  Servants'  Benefit  Society— Donation,  in  February, 

1877  ' 

Indian  Famine  Fund— Donation,  in  August,  1877 
Irish  Relief  Fund— (organised  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 

for  the  West  of  Ireland) — Donation,  December,  1879 

Ischia  Earthquake  Fund,  in  Aid  of  the  Sufferers- 
Donation,  in  August,  1883  ...... 

Italian  Inundation  Fund— Donation,  in  May,  1880  . 

Ladies'  Work  Society — Donation,  in  March,  1877 

Lambeth  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation 

Society— Annually         .  .  .  .  .        5  5° 
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Lewis,  Isle  of,  Distressed  Fishermen— Donation,  in  March, 
1863  

London,  City  of,  General  Pension  Society— Became 
Patron  in  September,  1864,  and  gave  .... 

Mansion  House  Fund  for  the  Unemployed— Donation, 
on  10th  February,  1886  ...... 

Marazion  Poor— Donations,  in  1865  .... 

Marseilles  Cholera  Relief  Fund— Donation,  in  August,  1884 

Mendicity  Society— Became,  in  January,  1863,  an  annual  sub- 
scriber of  ....... 

Donation,  in  September,  1864  . 

Metropolitan  Visiting  Association— Donation,  in  January, 
1870.  ........ 

Military  Charities — Present  at  a  tournament  on  26th  June, 
1885,  in  aid  of. 

Mortlake  Charities— Donation,  1868  .... 

Donation,  1869  ...... 

National  Benevolent  Institution— Donation,  in  May,  1863 

National  Colonial  Emigration  Society— Donation,  in 
December,  1864     .  .  .  .  . 

Newmarket  Christmas  Charities— In  December,  1882, 
donation  of  .  .  .  . 

Newmarket  Soup  Kitchen  Benevolent  Fund— Donation 
in  October,  1884     .  .  ..... 

Donation,  in  January,  1887  ..... 

Newport  Market  Refuge— Donation,  in  January,  1870 

Newspaper  Press  Fund— Donation,  in  November,  1873 

Nice  Vice-Consular  Charity  Fund— Donation,  in  February, 
1889.  ........ 

Norfolk  Prisoners'  Aid  Society— Attended  a  meeting  and 
advocated  the  claims  and  advantages  of  the  Society. 

"  Orpheus  "  (H.M.S.)  Disaster— Donation  to  sufferers,  in  May, 
1863.  ....... 

Palestine  Relief  Fund— Donation,  in  April,  1870 

Penzance  Poor— Donation,  in  July,  1865 

Philanthropic  Society — Donation,  in  March,  1863 

Pitcairn  Islanders'  Fund— Donation,  in  July,  1879  . 

Plymouth  Poor— Donation,  in  July,  1865  . 

Portsea  Convict  Prison— Visited,  on  nth  April,  1882. 

Prince  Consort's  Windsor  Association — Annual  subscrip 
tion,  since  1863  ....... 

"Princess  Alice"  Disaster  Fund— Donation,  in  September 
1878.  ....... 

Prussian  Inundation  Fund— Donation,  in  1888 
Quebec  Fire  Fund— Donation,  in  November,  1866 
Railway  Benevolent  Institution— Donation,  March,  1865 
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Presided  at  15th  annual  dinner,  on  27th  March,  1873. 

Donation,  in  April,  1874         .....  ^105    o  o 

Donation,  in  July,  1885  .  .  .  .  26    5  o 

Railway  Guards'  Friendly  Society— Became  Patron,  in 

July,  1879,  and  presided  at  a  festival  on  5th  July,  1884,  giving    .      105    o  o 

Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union— In  May,  1863,  became 

Patron  and  gave     .  .  .  .  .  .  20   o  o 

Attended  International  Reformatory  Exhibition  in  May,  1865, 
and  made  large  purchases. 

Rhenish  Inundation  Fund— Donation,  in  February,  1883     .      21    o  o 

Robinson's  (Miss)  Soldiers'  Institution  at  Alexandria 

— Donation,  in  March,  1888         .  .  .  .  .500 

Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution— Donation, 

in  December,  1876  .......      105    o  o 

Has  given  annually  ever  since  .  .  .  10  10  o 

Royal  Army  Coffee  Taverns'  Association— In  July,  1883, 

gave  .         .         .         .         .         .         .  10  10  o 

Royal  General  Annuity  Society— Became  Patron  and  Life 

Governor  in  February,  1863,  and  gave      .  .  .  21    o  o 

Royal  General  Theatrical  Fund— Became  Patron  in  March, 

1864,  and  has  given  annually        .          .          .          .  10  10  o 

Special  donation,  in  February,  1865  .          .          .  26    5  o 

,,           ,,        in  May,  1870        .                   .          .  100   o  o 

Royal  Literary  Fund— Presided  at  annual  dinner  on  18th 

May,  1864  ;  and  at  Centenary  Festival,  when  H.  R.  H.  gave       .      105    o  o 

Royal  Masonic  Benevolent  Institution— Presided  at 
annual  festival,  on  24th  February,  1873,  when  j£68oo  were 
collected,  nearly  double  what  had  ever  been  obtained  previously. 

Royal  Military  Benevolent  Fund— Present  at  an  assault- 

at-arms  on  10th  June,  1885  ;  becoming  Patron  and  giving        .       10  10  o 

Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution— Presided  at  meet- 
ings on  28th  February,  1867,  and  on  15th  March,  1884. 

Royal  National  Pension  Fund  for  Nurses— Became 
Patron  in  1889. 

Royal  Naval  Benevolent  Society— Became   Patron  in 

March,  1865,  and  gave,  in  June,  1877  .  .  .  26   5  o 

Sandringham  Charities— Holds  a  flower  show  annually  at 

Sandringham,  in  aid  of  the  local  charities,  and  subscribes  .        5  5° 

Sandringham  and  District  Charities  and  Schools— 

Annually     ........     600   o  o 

Seacole  Fund — Donation,  in  January,  1867         .  .  25    o  o 

Sea  Fishermen,  Royal  Fund  in  aid  of  Relief  of 

Orphans  of — Donation,  in  January,  1885       .  .  .      105    o  o 

Sheffield  Inundation  Fund— Donation,  in  March,  1864      .     200  o  o 
Shipwrecked  Fishermen  and  Mariners'  Royal  Bene- 
volent Society — Donation,  on  15th  August,  1881     .         .       26   5  o 
Donation,  23rd  August,  1881 

Special  donation  to  sufferers  from  storms  in  Shetland  .       15    o  o 

,,  ,,  1,  ,1       7th  March,  1885       25    o  o 
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Sick  and  Wounded  Fund— Donation,  in  August,  1870         .  ^210   o  o 

South  Lambeth,  etc.,  Dispensary— Donation,  in  1867       .      25  o  o 

South  London  Visiting  and  Relief  Association- 
Donation,  in  1870  .  .         .         .         .         .  25   o  o 

Society  of  Ancient  Britons— Presided  at  annual  festival  on 
St.  David's  Day,  1st  March,  1867. 

Soldiers'  (Old  and  Disabled)  Fund— Donation,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1882     .         .         .         .         .         .         .  52  10  o 

Spitalfields  Weavers'  Fund— Donation,  in  January,  1864    .      26   5  o 

Stafford  House  South  African  Aid  Fund— Donation,  in 

June,  1879  ........     105   o  o 

Donation,  in  April,  1881        .  .  .  .  26    5  o 

Stonehouse  Poor  Fund— Donation,  in  July,  1865       .         .      10  10  o 

St.  Catharine's  Church  and  Servants'  Institute— Visited 
on  26th  January,  1873. 

St.  James's,  Piccadilly— Annual  subscription  to  Charities  and 

Schools      .         .         .         .         .         .         .  25    o  o 

St.  Leonard's  Poor  Fund — Donation,  in  February,  1864        .       21    o  o 

St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields — Annual  subscription  to  Charities  30    o  o 

Donation  towards  Annual  School  Treat,  in  1864  .  .  500 

1865  .  .  5    o  o 

1866  .  .  500 

1867  .  .  500 

1868  .  .  500 

1869  .  .  500. 
1871  .  .  500 

St.  Patrick's  Benevolent  Fund— Became  Patron  in  March, 
1864. 

Donation,  in  March,  1865      .....      105    o  o 
,,      1867      .....      105    o  o 
Presided  at  festival  dinner  on  17th  March,  1868,  and  gave    .      105    o  o 

St.  Vincent  Cyclone  Fund— Donation,  in  September,  1886    .      50   o  o 

Sufferers  from  Waterloo  Bridge  Road  Fire— Donation, 

in  1888       .         .         .         .         .         .         .  .500 

"Teuton"  Fund— Donation,  through  the  Mayor  of  Southamp- 
ton, in  September,  1881     .  .  .  .  .  25    o  o 

Tunis,  Distressed  Arabs  at— Donation,  in  February,  1868    .       26    5  o 

United   Kingdom    Beneficent  Association  —  Became 

President  in  June,  1872,  and  gave  .  .  .  .  21    o  o 

United  Kingdom  Railway  Officers'  and  Servants' 

Association — Donation,  in  March,  1882        .  .  26    5  o 

Weavers'  Company  Alms-houses— Donation,  in  January, 

1864  .         .         .         .         .         .         .  26   5  o 

Wells  Lifeboat  Survivors'  Fund— Donation,  in  1881        .  20  o  o 

West  Indies  Hurricane  Fund— Donation,  in  December,  1867  105   o  o 

West  Newton  Clothing  Clubs— Annually    .         .        .  7  10  o 

19 
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"Windsor  Poor— Donation  to,  in  January,  1871  .  .  .  ^"io  o  o 
Woodward  Fund — Donation,  in  January,  1870  .  .  52  10  o 

Yelverton  Fund — Donation,  in  November,  1878  .  .       20   o  o 


BLIND  INSTITUTIONS. 

"  He  that  is  stricken  blind  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost." 

— "  Romeo  and  Juliet.'''' 

From  the  year  of  his  marriage  down  to  the  present  the  Prince 
of  Wales  has  shown  a  constant  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind.  The  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society  does  much  useful 
work,  and  has  received  subscriptions  from  H.R.H  since  1863, 
but  the  Institution  which  has  been  most  directly  patronised  is  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  the  Prince  having  presided 
over  its  annual  festival  on  9th  July,  1879.  "The  Royal  visit," 
writes  one  who  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  College, 
"unquestionably  produced  a  very  general  effect  for  good."  The 
following  are  the  objects  of  the  College: — To  train  the  blind  (1) 
generally;  (2)  as  teachers;  (3)  in  the  science  and  practice  of  music  ; 
(4)  in  the  art  of  pianoforte-tuning.  The  object  of  all  these  depart- 
ments of  study  is  to  fit  pupils  for  self-maintenance.  On  1st  March 
1872,  the  College  commenced  operations  with  but  two  pupils; 
the  October  term  of  1884  opened  with  152  pupils,  and  during 
1885  and  1886  the  average  number  receiving  instruction  was 
170,  37  of  whom  passed  the  required  examination  and  obtained 
certificates.  As  a  proof  that  the  pupils  are  practically  fitted  to 
earn  money,  it  may  be  stated  that  during  1886  a  sum  of  close 
upon  ,£10,000  was  received  by  the  students  of  the  Normal  College. 

FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Association  for  Promoting  General  Welfare  of  the 

Blind — The  Prince  is  Patron. 
Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society— Ten  donations,  between 

November,  1863  and  1888,  amounting  to  .  .  .  .    ^"51    o  o 
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Royal  Asylum  for  the  Blind— Attended  exhibition  on  2nd 
August,  1884. 

Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind— Attended  festival  on 
9th  July,  1879,  and  presented  prizes. 

South  Devon  and  Cornwall  Institution  for  the  Blind 

— Donation  on  2nd  August,  1865  .....     ^26    5  o 

South  London  Association  for   Assisting  Blind- 
Donation,  in  1882  .         .         .         .         .         .  -55° 

Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind— Visited  on  16th  July,  1883. 


CHILDREN'S  AGENCIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

"  Children  like  olive  plants  round  about  thy  table." — Psalms  cxxviii.  3. 
"He  only  dies  half  who  leaves  an  image  of  himself  in  his  sons." 

—  Goldom. 

Everyone  has  opportunities  for  knowing  that  thousands 
of  boys  live  in  the  great  metropolis  of  London,  neglected, 
homeless,  and  uncared  for.  It  occurred  to  some  generous 
persons  that  these  little  denizens  of  the  gutter  and  alleys 
might  with  advantage  be  drafted  off  into  country  districts, 
be  lodged  and  tutored  in  cottage  homes,  and  finally  launched 
upon  the  world  with  good  characters  and  the  knowledge  of 
a  craft.  So,  on  7th  July,  1866,  the  young  Prince  and  Princess 
journeyed,  by  request,  to  Farningham,  Kent,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  a  "  Home  for  Little  Boys "  in  that  place.  The 
Institution  was  duly  established,  and  that  it  prospered  is  amply 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1883  a  branch  home  had  to  be  added. 
This  work  was  also  patronised  by  the  Prince  and  Princess,  but 
the  Farningham  Home  was  not  forgotten  when  once  the  founda- 
tion was  laid,  and  we  find  the  Royal  patron  presiding  at  a  festival 
in  aid  of  it,  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  on  2nd  June,  187 1,  and 
giving  ^150  towards  the  charity.  The  list  of  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions read  out  at  the  dinner  amounted  in  all  to  ^3464,  and 
it  was  stated  during  the  evening  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
Home  was  ^9000  a  year,  the  occupants  numbering  300.  The 
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Swanley  Home  is  especially  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  orphan 
children,  the  boys  being  taken  from  the  streets  of  the  metropolis, 
and  reared  in  the  seclusion  of  the  country.  When  opening  this 
Home,  the  Prince  was  accorded  an  unusually  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion, the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  being  one  of  the  many  distinguished 
persons  present.  His  Lordship  referred  to  the  deep  interest 
always  displayed  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  in  this  kind  of  work, 
and  the  Prince  "  observed  with  pleasure  that  the  affairs  connected 
with  this  charitable  institution  had  not  been  at  a  standstill  since 
1866,  when  the  Princess  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Cottage 
Homes  at  Farningham.  He  exhorted  them  to  pay  attention  to 
the  arrangements  regarding  the  interests  and  comforts  connected 
with  home  life,  the  development  of  technical  education,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  character  and  capabilities  of  their  pupils ;  and, 
above  all,  to  impress  on  the  youthful  minds  a  sound  religious 
teaching  and  true  moral  and  Christian  principles." 

The  Princess  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  her  three  daughters, 
paid  a  visit — their  second — to  the  Great  Ormond  Street  Children's 
Hospital  on  22nd  June,  1879,  when  many  little  kindly  attentions 
were  bestowed  upon  the  juvenile  sufferers  under  treatment  at  the 
time.  The  Rev.  T.  Shore,  who  accompanied  the  party,  said,  in  a 
sermon  preached  in  1881,  referring  to  this  visit:  "It  was  my 
great  privilege,  on  an  occasion  eighteen  months  ago,  to  accom- 
pany Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  three 
daughters  when  they  visited  the  Hospital.  They  distributed  some 
flowers  amongst  the  little  children,  and  some  of  the  bunches  were 
tied  up  with  ribbons  which  the  three  Princesses  had  worn  as  sashes. 
I  thought  no  more  of  the  incident  until  two  months  ago,  when 
I  casually  met  a  clergyman  from  the  East  End  of  London.  We 
were  talking  about  the  interest  which  the  upper  classes  take  in  the 
poor,  and  he  told  me  that  in  one  of  the  poorest  dens  in  his  parish 
there  was  a  ribbon  hung  up  over  a  chimney-piece  in  a  room,  and 
that  the  children  looked  at  it  constantly,  and  remembered  that  when 
their  little  sister  had  been  sick  in  an  hospital  in  Ormond  Street, 
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a  bunch  of  flowers  had  been  handed  to  her  by  the  daughter  of  the 
Princess,  tied  up  with  this  ribbon.  The  mother  told  the  clergy- 
man that  it  had  been  treasured  ever  since,  and  that  there  is  not  a 
night,  when  the  little  ones  go  to  bed,  that  they  do  not  pray  for 
those  Royal  ladies  who  visited  them  that  day."  There  are  many 
other  instances  of  the  gratitude  which  fills  the  hearts  of  hundreds 
of  former  patients  in  the  Children's  Hospital,  Great  Ormond 
Street,  for  similar  acts  of  kindness,  which  come  so  gracefully 
from  the  Princess  and  her  children.  The  Prince  of  Wales' 
donation,  as  Vice-Patron  of  the  Hospital,  was  ^100,  and  the 
Princess  has,  at  different  times,  contributed  sums  which,  in  all, 
amount  to  ^500. 

As  the  Farningham  and  Swanley  Homes  are  especially 
founded  for  the  reception  of  little  boys,  so  the  Princess  Mary's 
Home  is  designed  to  protect,  educate,  and  start  little  girls  in 
useful  callings  in  life.  On  20th  March,  1878,  the  Prince  presided 
at  a  dinner  in  Willis'  Rooms  in  aid  of  this  Home,  and  the 
pecuniary  results  were  most  satisfactory,  ^2692  being  raised. 
Waifs  and  strays,  chiefly  of  the  criminal  class — that  is,  the 
children  of  hardened  criminals  —  are  gathered  together  in 
"  families,"  and  reside  in  a  humble  cottage  in  some  country 
place,  under  the  personal  rule  of  a  widow,  who  acts  as 
"  mother "  to  the  children.  The  idea  is  to  provide  something 
approaching  to  real  home  life  for  these  unfortunate  little  ones, 
and  so  to  domesticate  and  soften  their  characters.  In  1887  the 
number  of  inmates  reached  234,  the  revenue  being  ^4388,  which 
is  less  than  it  was  in  1879,  though  the  proceeds  of  the  dinner 
swelled  the  total  considerably.  It  is  impossible  not  to  notice 
the  distinct  resemblance  that  exists  between  the  growing  tendency 
to  establish  Cottage  Hospitals,  and  that  of  providing  for  hundreds 
of  children  in  quiet  country  places,  in  compact  Homes,  in  pre- 
ference to  maintaining  them  in  large  urban  Schools,  Homes,  and 
Asylums.  In  either  case,  the  advantage  of  country  surroundings 
seems  to  be   recognised,  as  well  as   the  undeniable  gain  in 
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climate  and  atmosphere,  and  the  possibility  of  paying  more 
individual  attention  to  the  inmates.  Cheapness  of  maintenance, 
too,  must  be  included  in  the  list  of  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
country  homes  over  large  central  institutions. 

The  Victoria  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Chelsea,  is  another 
of  the  many  institutions  that  have  benefited  from  the  substantial, 
though  unostentatious,  patronage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  A  festival  dinner  was  presided  over  on  29th  March, 
1882,  when  the  Prince  remarked  that  thirty  years  previously  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  an  Hospital  for  Children.  The  need  for  such 
institutions,  however,  was  evident,  for  the  number  of  in-patients 
in  1881-82  reached  537,  and  that  of  the  out-patients  6oco.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  since  the  Hospital  was  founded,  no  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  children  have  been  attended  to  in  some 
way  or  other.  The  Institution  sets  apart  ^500  annually  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  Convalescent  Home  at  Margate,  and  the  Prince 
urged  those  who  attended  the  festival  to  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  wing,  the  appeal  resulting  in  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  ^2600,  of  which  the  president  gave  ,£105. 

The  Boys'  Home,  Twickenham,  was  visited  on  8th  July, 
1882,  when  their  Royal  Highnesses  opened  a  bazaar  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  National  Refuge  for  Homeless  and  Destitute 
Children,  and  the  "Arethusa"  and  "Chichester"  Training  Ships. 
Spirited  songs  were  sung  by  the  boys,  their  band  played  in  the 
grounds,  and  the  Royal  visitors  distributed  prizes  to  the  successful 
scholars.  Five  years  later,  we  find  the  Prince  and  Princess 
busy  again  with  the  National  Refuge  for  Homeless  and  Destitute 
Children.  Lord  Shaftesbury  founded  the  Institution  in  1843  in 
Great  Queen  Street,  and  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the 
income  did  not  reach  ^200.  This  only  enabled  the  promoters 
to  open  a  ragged  school  twice  weekly,  for  the  assistance  of  a  few 
children.  The  growth,  however,  was  so  phenomenal,  that  in  1887 
no  less  than  seven  Industrial  Homes  existed  in  the  Metropolis 
and  in  the  suburbs,  which  maintained  1000  children.     In  addi- 
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tion  to  this,  the  "Arethusa"  and  "Chichester"  Training  Ships 
enjoy  an  annual  income  of  ^2  0,000.  The  new  building,  of 
which  their  Royal  Highnesses  laid  the  first  stone  on  17th  June, 
1887,  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  is  capable  of  sheltering  too  boys, 
contains  a  home  for  35  working  lads,  and  a  club  for  the  use  of 
those  who  have  been  trained  in  the  Institution.  The  Home 
was  called  "The  Jubilee  Memorial  Home,"  and  the  building 
itself  "The  Shaftesbury  House".  Several  donations  were 
announced,  among  them  being  one  of  £50  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  CHILDREN. 

Boys'  Home,  Twickenham— Visited  on  8th  July,  1882,  and 
distributed  prizes. 

Children's  Hospital,  Brighton— Opened  on  21st  July,  1882, 

and  gave     ........  ,£105    o  o 

East  London  Hospital  for  Children— Attended  a  bazaar 
in  aid  of,  which  realised  ^2400. 

Girls'  Friendly  Society,  Knutsford— A  magnificent  bouquet 
was  presented  by  the  girls  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  on  2nd 
May,  .1887,  their  Royal  Highnesses  having  manifested  great 
interest  in  the  Society. 

Girls'  Industrial  Home,  Kensington— Attended  a  bazaar 
in  aid  of,  on  15th  July,  1880,  at  Kensington  House. 

Homburg  Hospital  for  Sick  Children— Gave,  in  October, 

1887  .         .         .         .         .         .         .  .500 

Home  for  Destitute  Boys,  Shaftesbury  Avenue— Laid 

the  foundation  stone  in  June,  1887,  and  gave       .  .  50   o  o 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street- 
Laid  the  foundation  stone  of  present  building,  on  nth  July,  1872, 
and  visited  the  Hospital  on  22nd  June,  1879,  and  23rd  August, 
1884.   On  25th  May,  1870,  the  Prince  presided  at  the  anniversary 
festival  when  ^5000  was  raised,  the  Prince  giving  .  .     100    o  o 

Little  Boys'  Home,  Farningham — Laid  the  foundation  stone 

of  the  Home  on  7th  July,  1866,  and  gave  .  .  .  .       52  10  o 

Presided  at  festival  in  aid  of,  on  2nd  June,  1871,  and  sub- 
scribed     .....  ...     150   o  o 

Little  Boys'  Home,  Morton  Kirby— Presided  at  a  dinner  in 
aid  of,  on  1st  June,  1871. 

Princess  Mary  Home  for  Girls — Presided  at  a  dinner  in  aid 

of,  on  20th  March,  1878,  when  ^2692  was  raised,  giving  .     105    o  o 

Refuge  for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Boys— In  January, 

1864,  donation  of   .         .         .         .         .         .         .       10   o  o 
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Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Edinburgh— Visited 
and  carefully  inspected  on  12th  October,  1870. 

Swanley  Home  for  Little  Boys -Opened  this  new  branch  of 
the  Farningham  Home,  on  23rd  July,  1883. 

Victoria  Hospital  for  Sick  Children— Presided  at  a  festival 
dinner  in  aid  of,  on  29th  March,  1882,  and  visited  again  on  30th 
June,  1886,  when  a  new  wing  was  opened.    The  Prince  gave     .  ^105    o  o 

Yarmouth  Convalescent  Children's  Home -Visited  on 
30th  May,  1885. 


COMMERCE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

"There  is  husbandry  in  heaven." — Macbeth. 

"Every  man  has  business  and  desire, 
Such  as  it  is."  — Hamlet. 

"  Speech  was  made  to  open  man  to  man,  and  not  to  hide  him ;  to  pro- 
mote commerce,  and  not  betray  it." — Lloyd's  11  State  Worthies". 

"  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds  ;  pleasant  the  sun 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
Glistening  with  dew  ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers  ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild."  — Milton. 

"  Practice  with  Science." — Motto  of  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

The  work  connected  with  the  promotion  of  a  country's 
commercial  institutions  is,  if  anything,  more  pleasing  than  that 
relating  to  its  charities  and  benevolent  concerns.  For,  though  the 
latter  appeal  more  to  the  finer  sympathies  and  the  more  tender 
feelings,  being  closely  bound  up  with  misery,  pain,  and  distress 
in  every  form,  the  most  liberal  and  active  worker  must  always 
be  oppressed  with  the  knowledge  that  his  greatest  donations 
and  energies  cannot  possibly  suffice  to  alleviate  all  the  suffering 
that  exists.  The  fields  of  commerce  are  fairer  and  more  inspiriting. 
Those  who  enter  the  lists  in  the  great  battle  of  competition  are, 
for  the  most  part,  strong,  ambitious,  and  hopeful.  They  anticipate 
success,  and  the  invitation  for  the  Royal  patron  to  attend  is  more 
a  request  that  that  august  personage  may  share  in  the  rejoicing, 
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and  aid  in  increasing  the  brilliancy  of  the  proceedings  which 
prosperity  and  success  have  already  shed  upon  them.  One  is 
struck  by  the  number  of  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Societies 
which  have  been  supported  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  well  as  by 
the  special  interest  His  Royal  Highness  has  shown  in  the  formation 
of  docks.  The  agricultural  industry  of  the  country  is,  of  course, 
directly  connected  with  the  ports  and  docks,  for  without  produce 
our  shipping  trade  would  be  a  nonentity,  and  without  exports  our 
imports  would  with  difficulty  be  paid  for.  In  1863  the  Prince  of 
Wales  became  president  of  the  Aberdeen  Horticultural  Society, 
the  Royal  Northern  Agricultural  Society,  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  In  1864 
similar  societies  were  patronised,  amongst  them  being :  The  Egham 
and  Thorpe  Royal  Agricultural  Association,  the  King's  Lynn 
Agricultural  Society,  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural 
Society,  the  Royal  East  Berks  Agricultural  Association,  the  Royal 
South  Berks  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  Wraysbury  and  Horton 
Agricultural  Association.  In  1865  we  find  various  kinds  of 
assistance  or  patronage  given  to  the  Cattle  Plague  Association, 
Norfolk,  and  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition.  This  is  a 
fairly  good  record  of  three  years'  work  in  the  single  department  of 
Agriculture,  and  it  is  maintained  throughout  the  whole  period 
with  which  this  section  deals,  for  though  the  number  of  new 
societies  becomes  fewer,  the  Prince  has  always  kept  up  his  con- 
nection with  those  already  patronised,  by  means  of  donations  and 
personal  visits.  Another  department  of  commercial  institutions, 
docks,  breakwaters,  and  similarly  useful  works,  was  patronised  first 
on  7th  July,  1869,  when  the  Lynn  Dock  was  inaugurated.  The  basin 
of  this  dock  comprises  six  and  a  half  acres,  and  had  been  in  course 
of  erection  since  1868.  The  completion  stone  of  the  Weymouth 
Breakwater  was  laid  on  10th  August,  1872,  nearly  at  the  same  spot 
upon  which  the  late  Prince  Consort  had,  twenty-three  years  before, 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  same  breakwater.    This  great  sea- 
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wall  stretches,  with  a  bend  towards  Weymouth,  for  one  mile  and 
five-eighths  from  the  east  side  of  the  island  of  Portland,  and  affords 
shelter  from  every  wind.  It  comprises  an  area  of  2100  acres  of 
water,  1290  of  which  have,  at  low  tide,  a  depth  ranging  from  five 
to  eleven  fathoms.  It  consists  of  an  inner  breakwater  1900  feet 
in  length,  divided  from  an  outer  one,  of  6200  feet  in  length,  by 
an  opening  400  feet  wide.  The  whole  is  built  in  nine  to  ten 
fathoms  of  water,  the  material  used  being  rough  blocks  of  Portland 
stone  quarried  by  convicts  from  the  shore  close  by.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  lunched  that  day  in  a  house  in  which  his  great  grand- 
father, George  III.,  used  to  stay  for  weeks  at  a  time.  The  break- 
water required  seven  million  tons  of  stone  for  construction,  and 
the  ceremony  was  witnessed  by  an  immense  procession  of  people, 
including  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  volunteers,  regulars,  men- 
of-war's-men,  and  school  children. 

The  Alexandra  Docks,  at  Newport,  were  opened  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  on  1st  July,  1881,  and  comprise  no  acres 
of  water  space,  in  which  six  and  a  half  miles  of  quay  and 
berthing  room  have  been  provided.  The  reception  of  the  Royal 
visitors  was  exceedingly  hearty.  The  Albert  Dock,  close  by, 
had  been  opened  in  1846  by  Prince  Albert.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  reply  to  an  address,  expressed  his  readiness,  and  that 
of  the  Princess,  always  to  take  part  in  works  of  public  utility. 
The  Royal  cortege  traversed  eight  and  a  half  miles,  lined  by  over 
a  million  persons. 

The  Grimsby  Docks  were  opened  on  22nd  July,  1879,  and 
named  after  the  Princess.  The  steamer  "  Manchester  "  conveyed 
the  visitors,  and  a  company  of  the  76th  Lincolnshire  Artillery 
Volunteers  mounted  guard.  The  many  vessels  in  the  dock  were 
gaily  decked  with  bunting,  and  5000  school  children  sang  the 
National  Anthem  as  the  party  steamed  past. 

The  Albert  Edward  Dock,  at  Coble-Dene-on-Tyne,  was  in- 
augurated on  2 1  st  August,  1 88 1,  when,  among  the  many  features 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  welcome  accorded  was  a  phalanx  of 
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children,  drawn  up  on  the  face  of  a  hill,  in  the  form  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales'  feathers,  and  singing  the  National  Anthem  as  the  boat 
containing  the  Royal  party  steamed  up  the  river. 

The  Hull  Western  Docks,  which  were  opened  on  22nd  July, 
1869,  had  been  in  course  of  erection  since  1863,  the  cost  of 
building  being  1,000,000,  of  which  the  sum  of  ^"354,600  was 
raised  by  bonds  and  the  remainder  by  shares.  The  entrance  to 
these  Docks  is  so  large  that  even  the  "  Great  Eastern  "  could  pass 
in  with  ease.  The  company  present  comprised  about  2500  ladies 
and  gentlemen  and  5000  school  children.  The  ceremony  is 
described  as  having  been  gorgeous  in  every  way. 

The  Swansea  Dock  was  opened  on  18th  October,  1881,  the 
Princess  being  also  present. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society, 
held  at  Lynn  on  13th  June,  1872,  is  worthy  of  some  notice.  In 
an  address  from  the  Society,  thanking  His  Royal  Highness  for  being 
present  as  patron,  the  following  passage  occurs  :  "  These  acts  are 
highly  appreciated  and  will  largely  tend  to  contribute  to  the  future 
and  permanent  success  of  the  Society  ".  The  Prince  replied  that 
it  pleased  him  to  patronise  the  Society,  and  it  was  with  this  in  view 
that  he  had  himself  learned  something  of  farming.  In  the  evening 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  proposed  the  toast  of  the  Prince  and  Princess, 
and  tendered  the  Prince  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  the  aid  he 
had  extended  to  agriculture,  and  for  his  liberal  assistance  to  local 
charities,  and  the  interest  he  always  showed  in  county  affairs. 
His  Royal  Highness,  in  replying,  said,  regarding  the  Princess,  that 
it  was  "  most  desirable  that  women  should  follow  their  husbands' 
pursuits,  and  when  the  Princess  did  not  accompany  him,  he 
always  felt  there  was  something  wanting".  His  Royal  Highness 
thought  that  landlords  should  feel  a  pride  in  housing  their  work- 
men properly  on  their  estates ;  and  he  had  endeavoured  to 
improve  the  cottages  on  his  own  estates,  and  felt  a  pride  and 
satisfaction  in  having  his  workmen  properly  housed. 
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52  10 
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Aberdeen  Horticultural  Society— Became  Patron  in  August, 

1863.    Gave,  in  March,  1864        .....    £10  10 
Gave,  in  December,  1867       .  .  .  .  10  10 

Presented  a  silver  cup,  for  competition,  on  24th  March,  1884. 

Alexandra  Docks,  Newport— Opened  on  1st  July,  1881. 

Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricultural  Society- 
Donation  to  Falmouth  Show,  1867 
„  1869 
,,         Dorchester  Show,  1871 
,,        Plymouth  Show,  1873 
,,        Bath  Show,  1877 
,,        Dorchester  Show,  1887 

Birmingham  Agricultural  Exhibition  Society— Dona 
tion,  in  December,  1885  ..... 

Carnarvon  Waterworks— Visited  on  25th  April,  1868. 

Cattle  Plague  Association,  Norfolk— Donation,  in  October, 

1865  .         .         .  .         .         .         .  100 

Coble-Dene  Dock — Opened  on  21st  August,  1884. 

Cornwall  Royal  Agricultural  Association— Prizes  to 

Liskeard  meeting,  in  1876,  value   .  ...  25 

Annual  subscription    ......  10 

Devon  Cattle  Breeders'  Society— Donation,  in  May,  1884  .  10 

Devon  County  Agricultural  Association— Donation  to 

Tiverton  meeting,  in  1876  ......  21 

Donation  to  Tavistock  meeting,  1877.  .  .  .21 

Dublin  Cattle  Show— Attended  on  23rd  April,  1868. 

Duchy  of  Cornwall— Donations  .....  21 

Easingwold  Agricultural  Exhibition— Attended  on  19th 
September,  1877,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  held  here  that  year. 

Eastbourne  Waterworks — Visited  these  and  started  the  new 
engines,  christening  them  the  "  Prince  "  and  the  "  Princess"  re- 
spectively. 

Egham  and  Thorpe  Royal  Agricultural  Association 

— Became  Patron  in  1864,  and  gives  annually      ...  5 

Grimsby  Dock— Opened  on  22nd  July,  1879. 

Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland- 
Became  an  honorary  member  in  December,  1863. 

International  Horticultural  Exhibition— Donation,  in 

September,  1865.    .......  30 

King's  Lynn  Agricultural  Exhibition — Visited  annual 
Exhibition  of  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society  on  19th  June,  1872. 
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King's  Lynn  Dock— Inaugurated  on  7th  July,  1869.  It  contains 
6y2  acres. 

King's  Lynn  Horticultural  Society— Became  Patron  in 
April,  1864. 

Liverpool  New  Docks — Opened  on  8th  September,  1881. 

Manchester  Agricultural  Show— Visited  on  20th  July,  1869, 
when  16,000  people  were  present,  each  paying  5s.  for  entrance. 

Norfolk  Agricultural  Association— Became  Patron  in  May, 
1863,  and  subscribes  annually 

Premium  paid  annually  ..... 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural  Society— Became 
Patron  in  April,  1864.    Donation,  in  January,  1865. 

Annual  subscription  ...... 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Agricultural  Hall— Opened  on 
16th  November,  1862. 

Norwich  Fat  Stock  Show— Annual  subscription 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England— Became  Gover- 
nor and  annual  subscriber,  in  December,  1863,  of 

Gave  towards  annual  meeting  at  Plymouth,  February,  1865 
,,  ,,  Taunton,  1875 

,,  Mansion  House  Fund  in  1879  . 

,,  Norwich  meeting,  in  July,  1886 

Windsor  meeting,  July,  1889  . 

Royal  Counties' Agricultural  Society— Annual  subscription 

Royal  Diary  Association— Annual  Subscription 

Royal  East  Berks  Agricultural  Association -Became 
Patron  in  1864,  and  subscribes  annually  .... 

Royal  Freebridge,  Lynn,  Agricultural  Association 
(for  Rewarding  Agricultural  Skilled  Labours- 
Became  Patron  in  February,  1880,  and  gave 

Donation,  in  October,  1882  ..... 

1883  

Royal  Northern  Agricultural  Society— Became  Patron 
December,  1863. 

Royal  South  Bucks  Agricultural  Society— Became  Pa- 
tron in  1864,  and  subscribes,  annually  .... 

Shire  Horse  Society  ...... 

Smithfield  Club— The  Prince  has  been  a  constant  visitor  at  the 
shows  of  this  popular  Club. 

Swansea  Dock— Opened  on  18th  October,  1881. 
Weymouth  Breakwater  —  Laid  completion  stone  on  10th 
August,  1872. 

Wraysbury  and  Horton  Agricultural  Association- 
Became  Patron  in  1864,  and  gives  annually 

Yorkshire  Agricultural  Association— Elected  Patron  in 
October,  1866. 
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CONVALESCENT  INSTITUTIONS 

"  My  mind  to  me  an  empire  is, 
While  grace  affordeth  health." 

— Southwell. 

Although  our  Hospitals  are  well  able  to  perform  the  functions 
peculiarly  their  own — the  treatment  of  sick  persons,  including 
every  advantage  that  skilful  nursing  and  medical  attendance 
is  capable  of  giving — they  can  seldom  complete  the  work 
of  recovery,  owing  to  many  circumstances  which  are  obvious 
enough.  In  the  first  place,  convalescent  cases  must  often  be 
removed  in  order  that  beds  may  become  vacant  for  the  recep- 
tion of  those  who  are  ill.  Then,  the  immediate  surroundings  of 
a  great  urban  hospital  are  scarcely  calculated  to  give  the  con- 
valescent patient  the  fullest  opportunity  of  completely  recovering, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  wards  and  the  necessarily  crowded  condition 
being  rather  unfavourable  than  favourable  influences.  It  is  now 
universally  admitted  that  Convalescent  Homes  are  necessary  and 
valuable  adjuncts  to  Hospitals ;  that  they  are,  in  fact,  indispens- 
able in  the  present  condition  of  society.  This  opinion  is  shared 
by  high  authorities,  including  the  presidents  of  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  Sir  William  Jenner,  Sir 
James  Paget,  and  Sir  Henry  Acland,  who  warmly  supported 
Miss  Mary  Wardell  when  she  first  came  forward  with  her 
proposal  to  establish  a  Convalescent  Home  for  the  use  of 
patients  who  are  in  course  of  recovery  from  scarlet  fever.  The 
first  steps  were  taken  in  1879,  when  the  foundress  of  the  Conva- 
lescent Home,  Stanmore,  Middlesex,  secured  the  patronage  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  Her  Royal  Highness  contributing  ^50  to 
the  Institution.  The  formal  opening  ceremony  took  place  on  14th 
July,  1884 — the  Prince  and  Princess  presiding — and  the  Home 
being  christened  after  Miss  Mary  Wardell.  All  the  conditions 
favourable  to  health  seem  to  be  combined  in  this  Institution,  both 
as  to  site,  position,  and  arrangements  for  exercise  and  amuse- 
ment, which  are  so  essential  to  speedy  recovery.    The  pamphlets 
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issued  in  connection  with  this  Home  give  very  full  and  inte- 
resting particulars,  and  the  statistics  there  published  largely  justify 
the  belief  that  one  of  the  best  and  most  practical  advantages  an 
institution  can  enjoy  is  the  patronage  of  Royalty.  During  the 
year  1880,  the  first  in  which  money  was  collected,  the  subscriptions 
amounted  to  £206  and  the  expenditure  to  nil,  the  Home  not 
being  opened  until  1884.  In  1881  the  income  was  ^3  2  28— a 
remarkable  increase,  which  was  trebled  in  1882,  when  the  total 
receipts  were  ,£10,25  6.  Much  of  this  money  was  needed  for 
buildings  and  furniture,  and  after  the  first  rush  of  donations  was 
over,  the  income  for  1884  settled  down  to  about  £3000.  The 
Report  for  1887  states  that  306  patients  were  admitted  during  the 
year,  a  number  equal  to  that  of  the  admissions  of  the  two  previous 
years  of  the  Home's  existence;  whilst  the  donations  show  an 
increase  of  £100  over  those  of  1886,  including  a  grant  of  £86 
from  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  Sunday  Fund. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  visited  the  Hunstanton  Convalescent 
Home  on  14th  April,  1879.  It  was  established  to  commemorate 
the  Prince's  recovery  from  his  illness,  and  is  situated  eight 
miles  from  Sandringham.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  became 
patrons  in  1872,  in  which  year  the  temporary  building  received 
twelve  beds.  In  1878  the  Home  sheltered  232  poor  people,  and  a 
new  room,  accommodating  forty  people,  was  then  opened. 
The  Times  says :  "  The  villagers  thankfully  speak  of  bounties 
received  at  different  times  from  the  Prince  and  Princess  " ;  and 
again :  "  It  is,  indeed,  only  in  connection  with  charitable  acts 
that  their  Royal  Highnesses  have  met  their  neighbours  this 
year"  (1879).  Describing  the  Home,  this  paper  goes  on  to  say 
that  it  "gives  to  the  sick  of  West  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire,  Beds,  South  Lincoln,  Northamptonshire,  Essex, 
and  even  some  few  from  London,  a  breath  of  sea  air  to  stimulate 
recovery.  The  Prince  has  subscribed  liberally  to  its  funds,  both  by 
annual  and  special  donations.  The  Princess  was  the  first  to  respond 
to  an  appeal  for  forty  beds,  and  supplied  the  Institution  with  one  of 
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the  number  needed.  Her  example  was  so  quickly  followed,  that 
the  complement  of  beds  was  immediately  made  up,  and  other 
donors  were  requested  to  allow  their  liberality  to  show  itself  in 
some  other  form.  Rooms  were  named  respectively  after  the 
Prince  and  Princess,  and  the  matron  was  recognised  by  the  Royal 
patroness,  and  congratulated  on  the  success  of  the  Home.  The 
inauguration  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Princess  ringing  the 
great  bell  which  calls  the  inmates  to  meals  or  prayer.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  designer  of  the  Hunstanton  Home 
was  a  pupil  in  the  Cambridge  School  of  Art,  which  Her  Royal 
Highness  opened  in  1864,  and  which  was  one  of  her  first  public 
duties  on  coming  to  this  country. 

CONVALESCENT  HOMES. 

Clewer  Convalescent  Home— Donation,  in  1873  .  .  £105  o  c 
Eastbourne  All  Saints'  Convalescent  Home— Became 

Patron,  and  visited  in  July,  1883. 
Highgate  Convalescent  Home -Opened  on  8th  July,  1872. 
Hunstanton  Convalescent  Home— Visited  on  14th  April, 

1879. 

Gave,  in  1877   .  .  .  .  .  .  52  10  o 

And  subscribes  annually         .  .  .  .  -55° 

Additional  subscription  in  1890         .  .  .  .        5  5° 

Mary  Wardell  Scarlet  Fever  Convalescent  Home- 
Opened  14th  July,  1884. 
Metropolitan  Convalescent  Home— Opened  on  12th  July, 
1875- 

Additional  in  1890      .  .  .  .  .  .       31  10  o 

St.  Leonard's-on-Sea  Convalescent  Home  for  Poor 
Children— Became  Patron  in  June,  1882,  opened  buildings, 
and  gave    .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .       52  10  o 

Waddesden  Convalescent  Home  (Miss  WorralFs)— 

Donation,  in  July,  1884      .  .  .  .  .  .       20   o  o 


DEAF  AND  DUMB  INSTITUTIONS. 

"  Speech  is  silver." — German  Proverb. 

Institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  stand  side  by 
side  with  those  which  relieve  the  blind.  Both  classes  of  persons 
suffer  from  an  affliction  which,  to  an  extent,  disables  them  from 
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competing  in  the  commercial  and  professional  world,  and  on  that 
account  have  good  cause  for  the  enlistment  of  our  sympathy. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1863,  became  patron  of  the  Asylum  for 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Females.  In  1868  His  Royal  Highness  con- 
tributed to  two  similar  institutions  in  Ireland ;  and  on  5th  July, 
1870,  he  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  St.  Saviour's  Church  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  Oxford  Street.  The  Princess  and  a  distinguished 
company  were  present,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  proceed- 
ings a  deaf  and  dumb  young  lady  stepped  forward  and  presented 
Her  Royal  Highness  with  a  bouquet.  The  address  which 
followed  stated  that  the  Institution  had  for  thirty  years  been 
labouring  among  the  afflicted,  and  that  the  founders  were  only 
now  realising  their  hopes  in  erecting  a  church.  The  Prince,  after 
laying  the  stone,  remarked :  "  By  no  class  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
afflicted  under  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  the  Almighty,  will 
the  consolations  of  religion  be  more  gratefully  received  than  by 
those  who  will  hereafter  be  assembled  to  have  the  great  truths  of 
the  Gospel  communicated  to  them  within  these  walls  ".  Purses 
were  presented  to  the  Princess,  the  amount  thus  realised  being 
^300.  St.  Saviour's  Church  accommodates  250  worshippers. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  20,000  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  whom  2000  reside  in  London. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB  INSTITUTIONS. 

Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Females— Became  Patron  on 
20th  May,  1863,  and  gave  .  . 

Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb— Became  Patron  in  Jan- 
uary, 1867.    Opened  on  19th  July,  1875,  and  gave 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Training  College  and  School  (for 
Oral  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb)— Donation, 
in  March,  1887  ....... 

Dublin,  Catholic  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb- 
Donation,  in  April,  1868  ...... 

Dublin,  Claremont  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb— Donation,  in  April,  1868  .... 

St.  Saviour's  Church  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb— Laid 
the  foundation  stone  on  5th  July,  1870. 

20 
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EDUCATIONAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  UNDER- 
TAKINGS. 

"  'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind  ; 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined." 

— Pope. 

"  Beholding  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and  still  air 
of  delightful  studies." — Milton. 

If  a  nation,  or  race,  is  to  hold  its  own  in  a  world  of  progress,  and 
to  successfully  meet  other  European  peoples  in  the  arena  of  intel- 
lectual work,  it  must  encourage  the  growth  of  learning  in  every 
form ;  and  the  knowledge  so  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation  should  be  applicable  to  the  practical  work  of 
the  day.  Thus,  classical  lore  develops  the  mental  powers,  opens 
up  a  huge  vista  of  a  bygone  world,  and  teaches  lessons  of 
humanity  and  philosophy  which  have  an  immediate  value,  even 
in  these  latter  days.  Again,  Science  is  but  theory  until  it  is 
applied  to  the  many  forces  of  nature  and  made  the  means  of 
converting  the  rudest  elements  into  materials  useful  for  the 
comfort  and  subsistence  of  man.  The  Prince  of  Wales'  personal 
connection  with  every  kind  of  institution  that  has  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  knowledge  may  be  seen  from  the  list 
which  follows  this  section  ;  and  His  Royal  Highness  is,  more- 
over, abreast  of  the  times  in  that  he  recognises  the  necessity  for 
applying  knowledge  to  practice,  and  educating  the  classes  and 
masses  in  such  a  manner  that  their  theoretical  training  may  be 
technically  useful. 

The  Prince's  connection  with  the  School  of  Mines  dates  from 
1864,  since  when  His  Royal  Highness  has  been  a  constant  sub- 
scriber and  patron. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  were  both  in  Glasgow  in  October, 
1868,  when  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  buildings  connected 
with  its  University  was  laid.  The  route  along  which  the  Royal 
procession  passed  was  decorated  for  a  distance  of  five  miles,  and 
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triumphal  arches,  troops,  volunteers,  civic  dignitaries,  and  crowds 
added  grandeur  to  the  scene.  In  the  address  which  the  Corpora- 
tion presented  to  the  visitors  the  following  graceful  reference  was 
made  to  the  Princess  :  "  We  humbly  assure  your  Royal  Highness 
that  you  have  established  yourself  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of 
the  people,  and  fulfilled  all  those  bright  anticipations  which  they 
fondly  entertained  ".  The  address  from  the  University  hailed  the 
Prince's  presence  as  "a  proof  of  the  deep  interest  which,  after  the 
example  of  his  illustrious  and  lamented  father,  His  Royal  High- 
ness cherishes  in  the  advancement  of  learning ".  The  Prince 
replied  that  it  afforded  him  the  highest  satisfaction  to  become  a 
member  and  a  graduate  of  that  University ;  and  he  confidently 
expected  that  the  many  eminent  men  who  had  been  educated  at 
Glasgow  were  but  precursors  of  those  who  were  to  come. 

On  1 8th  December,  1872,  their  Royal  Highnesses  visited 
Derby  School  on  Speech  Day.  The  visitors  were  received  by 
the  Local  Board  of  Whitchurch,  and  by  many  public  bodies 
and  noble  personages.  The  Marquis  of  Hartington  presented  an 
illuminated  address  from  the  Freemasons  of  Derbyshire,  and 
processions  were  formed  of  all  the  officials  and  magistrates  of  the 
locality.  The  Princess  presented  the  three  Queen's  prizes  for 
painting  flowers  from  nature,  for  original  designs  in  colours, 
and  for  studies  in  history.  Lord  Belper  spoke,  thanking  His 
Royal  Highness  for  his  visit,  which  was  highly  appreciated. 

The  Indian  Institute,  Oxford,  is  a  valuable  Institution, 
designed  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Eastern  languages,  and  the 
Prince,  who  is  a  subscriber  to  this  Institute,  laid  the  memorial 
stone  on  2nd  May,  1883,  with  Masonic  honours.  It  con- 
tains a  Library,  Museum,  reading  and  lecture  rooms,  and  will 
assist  candidates  selected  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  during  their 
compulsory  residence  at  Oxford,  as  well  as  the  native  students. 
The  theoretical  object  of  the  college  is  that  it  shall  be  the  centre  of 
Oriental  studies  generally,  and  Indian  especially.  The  Dean  of 
Christ  Church  said,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  :  "  The  Prince  is 
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always  ready  to  sacrifice  his  time  and  ease  for  any  such  purpose  as 
his  visit  to  Oxford ;  and  he  thanked  His  Royal  Highness,  in  the 
name  of  the  University  generally,  for  coming  among  them  to  pro- 
mote such  useful  works  ". 

On  23rd  June,  1883,  both  their  Royal  Highnesses  visited  the 
Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  and  inspected  the 
children's  annual  drill,  a  distinguished  party  being  present. 
The  girls  of  the  various  schools  sang  the  Danish  National 
Anthem  in  honour  of  the  Princess.  Mr.  Buxton  said: 
"  His  Royal  Highness  was  ever  ready  to  give  his  help  to  insti- 
tutions of  usefulness  ".  The  Prince  congratulated  the  Board  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  drill,  referring  to  the  importance  of  physical 
training,  as  well  as  mental,  for  girls,  it  being  essential  that  those 
who  attended  these  schools  should  go  into  the  world  healthy  and 
strong. 

The  Royal  Hospital  School,  Greenwich,  was  visited  by  both 
Prince  and  Princess  on  26th  July,  1879,  when  His  Royal  Highness 
distributed  the  prizes.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  inspected  the 
workshops,  where  the  boys  are  taught  trades,  and  watched  the 
lads  tailoring,  carpentering,  shoemaking,  and  doing  laundry  work. 
A  thousand  boyish  voices  then  sang,  "  God  Bless  the  Prince  of 
Wales,"  and  the  "Echo  Song,"  a  chorus  repeating  the  echo  out- 
side. The  Prince  said  that,  when  founded  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  school  had  only  ten  boys ;  a  century  later, 
it  had  200  ;  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  1000.  Each  year,  200  were 
sent  away  to  sea  with  a  knowledge  of  naval  duties,  and  also  of  a 
trade.  The  fathers  of  all  the  lads  in  the  school  had  been  either 
killed,  disabled,  or  wounded  in  service,  and  that  fact  should  be 
an  example  of  bravery.  The  distinguished  visitor  showed  marked 
kindness  to  the  young  sailors,  inquiring  into  all  their  circum- 
stances, and  throwing  coins  into  the  swimming-bath  for  them 
to  dive  after. 

The  Royal  College  of  Music  has  been  especially  fortunate  in 
the  matter  of  patronage,  and  has  been  very  fully  dealt  with  in 
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another  portion  of  the  book;  but  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  has 
not  been  forgotten  or  neglected.  In  May,  1885,  the  Prince 
presented  the  prizes  and  gold  medals  connected  with  this  Institu- 
tion, at  Marlborough  House,  to  the  successful  competitors  of  the 
Manchester  Musical  Society— a  branch  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  Warehousemen's  and  Clerks'  Schools  came  early  under 
the  notice  of  the  Prince,  the  foundation  stone  being  laid  on  nth 
July,  1863,  when  His  Royal  Highness  gave  ^105  and  became 
patron.  The  new  buildings  were  inaugurated  on  18th  June,  1866. 
On  the  first  occasion  the  sum  of  ,£7800  was  subscribed  towards 
the  building  fund,  and  Earl  Russell  sketched  the  growth  of  the 
school,  which  was  instituted  as  a  charity  in  1853.  By  1855  enough 
money  had  been  subscribed  to  enable  the  committee  to  hire  a 
house  at  New  Cross  for  the  reception  of  ten  orphans.  In  the 
ten  years  that  followed,  rapid  progress  was  made,  and  at  the  cere- 
mony, in  1863,  no  children  had  been  admitted,  clothed,  main- 
tained, and  educated  free  of  all  cost,  the  boys  being  retained  till  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  the  girls  till  fifteen,  when,  in  all  cases,  endea- 
vours were  made  to  find  suitable  situations  for  them.  In  1859  it 
was  found  that  the  premises  at  New  Cross  were  far  too  small  for 
the  requirements  of  the  Institution,  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
raise  a  building  fund,  which  was  patronised  by  the  Prince,  and 
resulted  in  the  buildings  being  commenced  in  1863,  at  Caterham 
Junction,  near  Croydon.  A  further  sum  of  ^6000  was  collected 
on  the  day  of  inauguration,  in  1866,  and  the  schools  were  thus 
launched  upon  their  career  with  every  promise  of  success. 

The  present  buildings  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  were 
opened  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  on  15th  July,  1885.  The 
distinguished  visitors  were  conducted  through  the  Weaving  Sheds, 
where  the  students  were  at  work,  and  the  Dyeing  Department. 
They  subsequently  visited  the  Chemistry  Lecture  Theatre,  the 
Library,  the  Laboratory,  the  Physics  Lecture  Room,  and  one  of 
the  Physical  Laboratories.  The  opening  ceremony  then  com- 
menced.   The  address  to  their  Royal  Highnesses  contained  an 
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expression  of  hearty  thanks  for  the  interest  they  evinced  in  the 
efforts  of  the  council  and  governors  of  the  College  to  found,  in 
one  of  the  largest  centres  of  population,  a  College,  established 
with  the  object  of  promoting  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the 
people.  The  council  declared  that  "  in  the  interest  which  their 
Royal  Highnesses  had  been  pleased  to  show  in  the  College,  they 
found  a  reward  for  past  labours  and  an  earnest  of  future  success  ". 
Sir  Edward  Baines,  the  chairman  of  the  council,  said  that  in  1874 
the  College  began  its  work  in  hired  premises,  with  three  professors 
and  one  assistant,  but  such  was  the  progress  of  the  College,  that 
ten  years  later  its  teaching  staff  numbered  twenty-nine  profes- 
sors, lecturers,  and  assistants.  In  the  first  year  they  had  331 
students,  and  in  1885  that  number  had  increased  to  983.  The 
branches  of  instruction  were  both  varied  and  numerous,  including 
the  sciences,  theoretical  and  practical,  languages,  and  philosophy. 
The  Prince  replied  that  he  had  long  been  deeply  impressed  with 
the  advisability  of  establishing,  in  the  great  centres  of  population, 
colleges  and  schools,  not  only  for  promoting  the  intellectual 
advancement  of  the  people,  but  also  for  increasing  their  prosperity 
by  furthering  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the 
industrial  arts.  The  Marquis  of  Ripon  announced  that  ^60,000 
had  been  required  to  complete  the  work,  of  which  some  ^28,000 
had  been  raised,  exclusive  of  the  collections  on  this  occasion. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  INTELLECT  UAL  UNDERTAKINGS. 

Aldershot  Officers'  Children's  School— Donation,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1864     ........    £20   o  o 

Alexandra  College,  Dublin — Visited  on  9th  April,  1866,  and 
again  in  1885. 

Artane  Industrial  School,  Ireland— Visited  on  nth  April, 

1885. 

Ballater  Village  Library— Donation,  in  September,  1863      .       10  10  o 
Donation,  in  April,  1869         .  .  .  .  .       10  10  o 

Bayreuth  School— Donation,  in  September,  1864  .  .       25    o  o 

Bethnal  Green  Free  Library— Became  Patron  on  1st  Novem- 
ber, 1885. 

Bethnal  Green  Museum— Opened  on  24th  June,  1872. 
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Birkbeck  Scientific  and  Literary  Institution— Opened 
new  buildings  in  July,  1885. 

Bradford  Technical  School— Opened  on  23rd  June  1882. 

British  Association,  Norwich— Donation,  in  February,  1868   ^52  10  o 

British  Museum— The  Prince  is  a  Trustee. 

British  Schools,  Paris— Donation,  October,  1874        .         .       10   o  o 

Cambrian  Archaeological  Association— Became  Patron 

in  March,  1865,  and  subscribes  annually  .  .  .         1    1  o 

Cambridge  University — Received  Degree  of  LL.D.  on  2nd 
June,  1864. 

Civil  Engineers'  Institute — become  an  honorary  member  in 
March,  1865. 

City  of  London  College — Opened  7th  July,  1883,  and  gave     .       52  10  o 

City  of  London  School — Opened  on  12th  December,  1882. 

Commercial  Travellers'  Schools— Became  Patron  in  De- 
cember, 1863,  and  in  July,  1865,  gave    .  .  .  52  10  o 

Cornwall  Royal  Polytechnic  Society— Donation,  in  1871      26   5  o 
Donation,  in  1882,  for  Jubilee  Exhibition  Fund        .  .       10  10  o 

Annual  Subscription    .  .  .  .  .  .500 

Derby  School — Visited  on  Speech  Day,  18th  December,  1872. 
Dersingham  School— Annual  subscription        .         .         .      15   o  o 
Dorset  County   Museum    and  Library— Donation  to 

Building  Fund,  in  1882  .  .  .  .  .       50   o  o 

Dry  Drayton  Church  and  School— Donation,  in  October, 

1873    HELv,,'  »  •         •  .      20  o  o 

Duchy  of  Cornwall— Donation  .....  2589  18  o 
Englefield  Schools— Donation,  in  June,  1869  .  .  .  15  15  o 
Eton  College — Visited  on  5th  June,  1863. 

Female  School  of  Art,  Bloomsbury— Opened  a  Bazaar  (in 
conjunction  with  the  Princess,  who  is  Patroness),  on  T5th  July, 
1885,  spending       .  .  .  .  .  .  63  15  o 

Attended  concert  in  aid  of,  in  March,  1867    .  .  .        7  17  6 

French  Protestant  Free  Schools— Donation,  in  1864        .      12  19  9 
Girls'  Public  Day  School— Distributed  the  prizes  on  16th  • 
March,  1883. 

Glasgow  University — Laid  foundation  stone  of  new  buildings 

in  October,  1868,  and  gave  .....      105    o  o 

Great  Yarmouth  Grammar  School— Opened  on  6th  June, 
1872 

Guards'  Industrial  Home— Donation  .         .         .      10  10  o 

Hercules  Buildings   Schools,  Lambeth— Donation,  in 

1886       .         .         .         .         .  .         .  10  10  o 

Hibernian  Academy,  Dublin— Visited  on  23rd  April,  1868, 

and  inspected  the  many  antiquities  stored  up  in  this  institution. 
Holy  Trinity  Schools— Donation,  in  1886       .         .         .      52  10  o 
Indian  Institute,  Oxford— Donation,  in  January,  1879         .     105   o  o 
Laid  memorial  stone,  on  2nd  May,  1883. 
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Kennington  Industrial  Schools  for  Girls— Opened  a 

bazaar  in  aid  of,  on  15th  June,  1880. 

Kennington  Infant  Schools— Donation,  in  1863      .         .     ^25   o  o 
Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society— Became  Patron  in  1864 ; 

gave,  in  1885  .  .  .  .  .  .         .       10  10  o 

King's  Lynn  Grammar  School  — Presents  a  gold  medal  annu- 
ally for  best  scholar  in  Classics  and  Mathematics.    Visited  on 
7th  July,  1869  ....... 

King's  Lynn  Museum— Annual  subscription    .         .         .  330 
Lambeth  Day  Nursery— Donation      .        .        .        .  550 

Annually         .  .  .         .  .  .  .220 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Mechanical  and  Literary 
Institute— Became  Patron  in  March,  1865. 

Licensed  Victuallers'  Schools— Became  Patron  in  October, 

1863,  and  gave  land  for  building,  also      ....      105   o  o 
Donation,  in  February,  1866  .  .  .  .  21    o  o 

London  School  Board— Inspected  annual  drill  of  children,  23rd 
June,  1883. 

Madingley  School,  Cambridge— Donation  in  June,  1864,     .      10   o  o 
Marine  Biological  Association— Donation,  in  July,  1884    .      25   o  o 
Donation,  in  March,  1885       .  .  .  .  20   o  o 

Metropolitan  Association  for  Promoting  the  Edu- 
cation of  Adults- 
Donation,  in  January,  1864    .  .  .  .  10  10  o 
,,           April,  1866        .          .          .          .                 10  10  o 
,,           June,  1867         .          .          .          .                 10  10  o 
Midland  Counties  Art  Museum,  Nottingham— Opened 
on  3rd  July,  1878. 

National  Training  School  of  Music  (See  Royal  College 
of  Music) — From  1876  to  1880  the  Prince  purchased  a  Scholar- 
ship .........     250   o  o 

In  1881  gave  an  additional     .  .  .  .  50   o  o 

Newcastle  Free  Library— Opened  on  20th  August,  1884 
Norfolk  County  School — Donation,  in  May,  1875,  and  much 

previous  support     .......     250   o  o 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Museum— Donation,  in  December, 

1866 .         .         .         .         ,         .         .  20  o  o 

Northern  Antiquaries'  Society— Donation,  in  May,  1866   .      22  12  6 
North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls— Opened  new 
buildings  on  18th  July,  1879,  and  presented  prizes  to  successful 
pupils. 

Norwich  Castle  Museum— Donation,  in  January,  1889         .     105   o  o 
Oxford  Union  Society — Restoration  of  Hall,  donation  in  1890      26   o  o 
Princess  Helena  College — Presided  at  annual  dinner  on  13th 
March,  1880. 

Reading  Grammar  School— Donation,  in  July,  1870  .  105   o  o 

Regency  Square  Schools— Donation,  in  1870  .         .  50  o  o 

Roman  Catholic  University,  Dublin— Visited  on  23rd 
April,  1868. 
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Royal  Academy  of  Music— Annual  Subscription       .         .    £10  10  o 
Presented  Prizes  to  pupils  of  Manchester  branch  on  18th 
May,  1885. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society— Become  Vice-Patron  in  May,  1863,  and 
subscribes  annually  ...... 

Royal  Benevolent  College— Became  Patron  in  July,  1879, 
and  presided  at  a  festival  on  5th  July,  1884 

Royal  College  of  Music— Donation,  in  May,  1883 

Subscribed  annually,  since  1884  .... 

Royal  College  of  Physicians— Present  at  a  conversazione. 

Royal  Dramatic  College— Donation,  in  June,  1865 

Royal  Geographical  Society— Became  Patron  in  1863. 

Royal  Hospital  School,  Greenwich— Visited  on  26th  July, 
1879. 

Royal  Masonic  Institution  for  Boys— Presided  at  an  annual 
dinner  in  March,  1870,  and  gave  .... 

Royal  Masonic  Institution  for  Girls— Presided  at  a  dinner 
in  May,  1871,  and  gave  ...... 

In  1888,  attended  Jubilee  at  Royal  Albert  Hall. 

Royal  Medical  Benevolent  College- 
Donation,  in  April,  1874 

It  h      1 ,  1880  .     .     .     .  . 

Royal  Naval  Female  School— Donation,  December,  1877 
Annual  subscription  ..... 

Royal  School  for  Daughters  of  Officers  in  the  Army 

Became  Patron  in  July,  1864,  and  gave 

Donation,  in  July,  1884  .... 
Annual  Subscription  ..... 

Royal  Society— Became  a  Fellow  in  1863,  and  subscribed 
In  March,  1877,  subscribed  .... 

Sanscrit  Text  Society — Became  Patron  in  August,  1865,  and 
gave  ....... 

Subscribes  annually  ..... 

School  of  Mines  (at  Duke  of  Cornwall  Exhibition) 

Donation,  February,  1864  .... 
,,        July,        1864  .... 
K  \  ~„  „  1865  .... 

1866  .... 

1867  . 

1868  .... 

1869  .... 

1870  .... 
,,          ,,           1871  .... 

Donations  per  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  from  1872  to  1876,  annually 

School  for  Seamen's  Children,  Wellclose  Street— 

x  Opened  new  buildings  on  30th  June,  1870. 

Sion  College,  Embankment— Opened  on  15th  December,  1886. 

Snettisham  Grammar  School— Donation,  in  November, 

1887,  towards  Chapel        .  .  .  .  .  5    5  o 

The  Prince  also  gives  a  prize  annually. 
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Society  of  Ancient  Britons  (High  School  for  Welsh 

Girls) — Presided  at  festival  on  ist  March,  1867,  and  gave       .  ,£105    o  o 

Society  for  the  Education  and  Advancement  of  the 

Working  Classes — Became  Patron  in  January,  1864,  and  gave       10  10  o 

St.  James's  National  School— Donation,  in  1884      .         .      30  o  o 

St.  John's,  Waterloo  Road,  Infant  Schools— Donation, 

in  1883        .         .         .         ...         .         .  25   o  o 

St.  Leonard's  School — Donation,  in  1864         .         .         .      10  10  o 

St.  Mary's  and  St.  Peter's  District  Schools— Annually   .      20  o  o 

St.  Mary's  Girls'  and  Infants'  School— Gave  for  enlarging      75  o  o 

St.  Mary  the  Less — Gave,  in  1871,  site  for  school,  value  .     120   o  o 

Towards  building  school,  in  1871  ....  100  o  o 
Girls'  and  infants'  school  enlarging,  in  1884  .  .  75    o  o 

St.  Paul's,  Dock  Street,  National  Schools— Donation,  in 

November,  1869     .  .  .  .  .  ...       26    5  o 

St.  Paul's,  Dock  Street,  School— Donation,  in  August,  1870  105  o  o 

St.  Paul's  Penny  Schools,  Vauxhall— Annually     .         .  5  5° 

St.  Paul's  School— Visited  on  15th  June,  1864. 

Sumner  Memorial  School,  Kennington— Donation,  in  1887  26  5  o 

Syrian  Schools— Donation,  in  January,  1870      .         .  20  o  o 

Toxopholite  Society— Became  Patron  in  April,  1870,  and  sub- 
scribes annually      .  .  .  .  .  .  -55° 

Warehousemen's  and  Clerks'  Schools— Became  Patron  in 

July,  1863,  and  gave  ......     105   o  o 

Inaugurated  new  building  on  18th  June,  1866. 

Wellington  College — Elected  President  in  1864. 

Gave,  in  1861   .  .  .  .  .  .  50   o  o 

1862   .  .  .  .  .  .  33   6  8 

,,        1864   .  .  .  .  .  .  44  11  o 

Westminster,  St.  Margaret's   Library— Donations,  in 

April,  1863  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .500 

Westminster  Training  School  for  Nurses— Opened  on 
19th  March,  1884. 

Windsor  Free  School — Became  an  annual  subscriber  in  June, 

1863,  of  .         .         .         .         .         .  10   o  ® 

Wolferton  School — Erected  in  1874,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Prince,  and  opened  on  24th  July,  1874.  His  Royal  Highness 
subscribes  annually .  .  .  *   .  .  .      100   o  o 

Working  Men's  Club,  Vauxhall— Annually  .         .         .  330 

Yorkshire  College,  Leeds— Opened  on  15th  July,  1885. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association— Donation,  in  June, 

1887    .         .         .         .         .         .      .         .  25  o  o 
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FOREIGNERS  AND  STRANGERS. 

"  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,  for  thereby  some  have 
entertained  angels  unawares." — Hebrews  xiii.  2. 

The  remarks  which  are  made  elsewhere  regarding  the  very  wide 
range  over  which  the  Prince's  work  extends,  apply  in  this  instance 
as  well.  Though,  as  is  natural  enough,  the  greater  part  of  His 
Royal  Highness's  labours  is  devoted  to  the  amelioration  of  his 
countrymen,  distinctions  of  race  are  no  bar  to  his  sympathy. 
Whether  it  is  a  foreign  hospital  in  London,  or  a  fund  for  the 
relief  of  Hungarians — such  as  that  in  1879 — or  a  school  for  French 
Protestants  in  Paris,  or  a  fund  in  aid  of  sufferers  from  foreign 
inundations  or  slavery  in  Africa — all  these  things  are  patronised  or 
subscribed  to  with  an  impartiality  that  is  truly  surprising.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  mark  of  a  Christian  age  that  a  high  personage,  who 
will  be  the  highest  in  the  land,  can  scatter  his  sympathy  and 
assistance  broadcast  in  this  fashion.  Certain  it  is  that  in  no  other 
period  of  the  world's  history  do  we  find  a  parallel.  The  gorgeous 
and  refined  luxury  of  Rome  has  often  been  held  up  to  admiration, 
but  foreigners  were  to  the  Roman  politicians,  lawyers,  and 
emperors,  persons  who  were  not  only  inferior,  but  who  must,  on 
principle,  be  denied  the  most  valuable  of  personal  rights.  After 
a  lapse  of  nearly  two  thousand  years,  Europe,  great  and  civilised 
as  it  is,  is  united  by  a  tie  of  equality  and  friendship.  Rome's 
latest  acquisition  holds  her  head  proudly  among  the  nations, 
and  her  Prince  and  future  King  distributes  his  fortune  and 
patronage  amongst  the  poor,  the  suffering,  and  the  afflicted 
of  other  countries.  The  French  Hospital  and  Dispensary 
has  also  been  an  object  of  patronage  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  attended  a  great  French  fete  in  the  Albert  Hall  in  1879, 
when  the  sum  of  ,£2300  was  raised  to  establish  a  reserve  fund. 
The  number  of  beds  was  increased  in  the  same  year  from  sixteen 
to  thirty-five,  the  Prince  opening  the  new  wards  and  becoming  a 
patron  of  the  Institution.    This  hospital  does  not  confine  itself 
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to  rendering  assistance  to  Frenchmen  alone,  but  admits  and 
relieves  members  of  all  nationalities.  The  Prince  and  Princess 
patronised  an  entertainment  by  the  artistes  of  the  "  Comedie 
Francaise  Cie."  in  London,  which  greatly  increased  the 
funds.  During  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Hospital — between  1868  and  1880 — no  less  than  48,240  out- 
patients and  2043  in-patients  were  relieved.  Again,  on  nth 
February,  1888,  His  Royal  Highness  presided  at  the  twentieth 
annual  dinner  connected  with  the  Institution.  During  last 
year,  the  admissions  were  422,  and  relief  was  given  to  11,236 
persons  of  various  nationalities. 

FOREIGNERS  AND  STRANGERS. 

Dublin  Strangers'  Friend  Society— Donation,  in  May,  1865  £10  o  o 
Foreign  Railway  Workmen's  Fund— Donation,  in  April, 

1868  .         .         .         .         .         .         .  20  o  o 

French  Benevolent  Institution— Opened  a  bazaar  on  7th 

July,  1879,  in  aid  of,  and  gave      .....      100   o  o 

French  Hospital  and  Dispensary— Attended  fete  in  the 
Albert  Hall  in  1879,  when  the  sum  of  ^2300  was  raised,  the 
Prince  giving  .  .  .  .  .  .  21    o  o 

Also  patronised  an  entertainment  in  aid  of,  by  the  "  Comedie 
Francaise  Cie.,"  and  presided  at  twentieth  annual  dinner. 

French  Hospital  in  London— Attended  a  matinee  in  aid  of 
funds  to  provide  a  "  bed  ".  The  Hospital  is  for  French  musical 
and  dramatic  artists  in  London.    Donation  in  1886       .  .       21    o  o 

French  Inundation  Fund— Donation,  in  July,  1875  .  105  o  o 

French  Protestant  Free  Schools— Donation,  in  1864       .      12  19  9 

Hungarian  Relief  Fund— Attended  a  concert  on  5th  May, 

1879,  m  aid  °f»  and  gave   ......     105   o  o 

Society  of  Friends  of  Foreigners  in  Distress— Became 
President,  April  2nd,  1867.  Presided  at  sixty-second  anniversary 
festival  dinner  on  5th  May,  1868,  when  the  sum  of  ^4097  was 
collected,  the  Prince  giving  .....      105    o  o 

Presided  at  seventy-fourth  anniversary  festival  dinner,  on  15th 
June,  1880,  when  the  sum  of  ^3555  was  raised,  the  Prince  again 
giving         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  105   o  o 

Do.,  do.,  in  1881,  and  giving  .....  105 

The  Prince  has  subscribed  ^21  annually  since  1863. 

Stafford  House  South  African  Fund— Became  Patron  on 
18th  June,  1879. 


o  o 
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HOSPITALS  AND  INFIRMARIES. 

"  Life  is  not  to  live,  but  to  be  well." — Martial. 

With  one  exception,  that  of  Benevolent  Institutions,  this  section 
includes  the  largest  list  of  donations  and  personal  work  which  the 
Prince  has  bestowed  upon  charitable  undertakings.  The  great  hos- 
pitals of  the  Metropolis,  nearly  all  of  which  have  at  some  time  or 
other  been  patronised  by  the  Prince,  are  emblems  of  a  huge 
work  of  relief  which  is  in  course  of  progress  in  London.  The 
revenues  of  these  institutions  are  very  large,  but  they  are  in 
almost  every  instance  put  to  the  best  use,  and  relieve  the  great- 
est possible  number  of  afflicted  human  beings.  The  remarkable 
feature  of  our  hospital  system  is  that  it  makes  a  constant  demand 
for  support.  The  need  of  hospitals  arises  not  from  any  special 
calamity  which,  when  once  overcome,  is  completely  stamped 
out.  Year  after  year  these  huge  institutions  stand  towering 
over  the  crowded,  busy  streets,  homes  of  refuge  for  the  sick, 
the  dying,  or  disabled,  although  they  are  mainly  dependent  on 
chance  subscriptions  for  maintenance.  That  these  subscriptions 
come  in  is  evident  enough  from  the  fact  that  the  institutions 
continue  to  remain  open.  In  almost  every  great  thoroughfare  in 
London  it  is  possible  for  one  who  has  met  with  an  accident  to 
suddenly  leave  the  roar  and  stampede  of  the  streets,  and  by  crossing 
a  narrow  threshold,  to  enter  the  sanctity  of  chambers  which  are 
set  apart  for  the  special  treatment  of  every  kind  of  accident  or 
disease.  The  peaceful  seclusion  of  these  edifices  is  so  different 
from  the  noisy  bustle  of  the  outer  world  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  believe  that  the  two  are  separated  by  a  mere  foot  or  two  of 
bricks  and  mortar. 

In  the  year  of  his  marriage  the  Prince  of  Wales  became  patron 
of  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest ;  the 
Male  Lock  Hospital ;  the  London  Fever  Hospital ;  the  Ports- 
mouth, Portsea,  and  Gosport  Hospital ;  the  Royal  Orthopcedic 
Hospital ;   the  German  Hospital ;  and  the  West  Norfolk  and 
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Lynn  Hospital.  This  commencement  is  but  a  sample  of  the 
twenty-six  years  of  continuous  hospital  work  which  were  to 
follow,  and  during  which  the  attentions  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
have  been  unremitting. 

The  annual  festival  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital  was  pre- 
sided over  on  14th  June,  1882,  when  a  sum  of  ^4600  was  raised. 
In  the  year  1882,  667  cases  of  scarlet  fever  were  treated,  120  of 
typhoid,  5  of  typhus,  56  of  measles,  and  ten  of  diptheria  ;  and 
the  hospital  was  at  that  time  the  only  one  in  London  for  the 
reception  of  persons  not  being  paupers  suffering  from  infectious 
diseases.  Since  the  hospital  began  its  work  492  doctors  and 
nurses  had  contracted  fever,  of  whom  83  died.  This  proves  how 
steadily  they  have  kept  to  their  posts  of  danger.  In  1881,  ^4600 
of  the  invested  capital  belonging  to  the  Institution  had  to  be  sold 
to  meet  expenses,  and  only  ^6000  remained  at  that  time.  If 
assistance  had  not  been  rendered  it  must  have  closed  its  doors 
and  ceased  doing  its  good  and  useful  work.  The  patronage  of 
the  Prince,  with  the  ^4600  it  brought  with  it,  in  this  instance 
at  any  rate  saved  an  institution  which  the  metropolis  could 
have  ill  afforded  to  lose. 

The  opening  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  187 1,  and  the 
previous  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  in  1868,  were 
occasions  which  mark  both  of  those  years  effectually,  this 
Institution  being  an  object  worthy  of  the  nation's  pride,  situated, 
as  it  is,  in  a  neighbourhood  where  much  suffering  takes  place 
amongst  people  who  are  scarcely  able  to  relieve  themselves. 

Three  Irish  hospitals  received  donations  from  the  Prince 
during  the  same  year  (1868),  i.e.,  the  St.  Vincent  Hospital, 
Dublin,  and  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital,  and  the  City 
Hospital,  in  the  same  city.  The  Dublin  Hospital  Sunday  Fund 
received  a  donation  of  a  hundred  guineas  a  few  years  later,  whilst 
the  Orthopcedic  Hospital  of  Ireland  and  the  Royal  Hospital, 
Kilmainham,  also  came  in  for  donations  or  patronage.  It  may 
safely  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales   has  not 
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neglected  the  claims  of  the  sister  isle,  and  that  the  Irish  institu- 
tions, which  fall  under  this  heading,  have  received  a  fair  share  of 
attention. 

The  French  and  German  hospitals  in  London  have  been 
benefited  in  a  direct  manner  by  the  Prince's  energies.  The 
German  Hospital,  which  was  first  patronised  in  1863,  was  again 
assisted  on  24th  April,  1865,  when  the  Prince  presided  at  a 
dinner  in  aid  of  the  Institution,  presenting  ^183  15s.  to  its  funds. 
The  Hospital  was  opened  on  15th  October,  1845,  f°r  tne 
reception  of  "natives  of  Germany,  others  speaking  the  Ger- 
man language,  and  English  in  case  of  accidents  ".  The  com- 
mittee, in  their  report,  refer  to  the  anniversary  festival  as  a 
principal  source  of  income,  and  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
Prince,  who,  by  his  "  affable  and  condescending  manner,  gained 
the  admiration  of  all  present  ".  The  report  continues  :  "It  was 
owing  to  the  very  warm  and  able  advocacy  with  which  the  Prince 
recommended  the  claims  of  the  Institution  that  the  very  large 
sum  of  ^4962  was  collected".  During  the  year  1875,  1010  in- 
patients and  317  out-patients  were  admitted  to  the  Hospital ;  and 
out  of  a  total  of  over  25,000  persons  who  have  been  relieved 
since  its  establishment,  5629  have  been  English.  The  Hospital 
is  situated  at  Dalston,  and  it  also  has  a  Sanitarium  for  Conval- 
escents. 

The  Homburg  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  is  another  of  those 
institutions  which,  though  established  abroad,  have  received  en- 
couragement and  practical  assistance  from  the  Prince. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital 
extension  was  laid  on  17th  June,  1879,  when  a  most  enthusiastic 
reception  awaited  the  patron  of  this  excellent  Institution.  Lord 
Leicester  said  the  Prince  was  present,  not  only  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  but  as  the  leading  landlord  of  the  county;  on  whom,  as 
such,  the  claims  of  the  district  fell  for  the  support  of  this  charity. 
His  Royal  Highness  had  promptly  and  liberally  subscribed,  and 
had    attended    a  meeting   in    1876,    in   connection   with  it, 
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since  which  time  all  classes  had  taken  the  matter  up  with  en- 
thusiasm, until  success  was  ensured.  The  Prince's  presence  that 
day  was  a  guarantee  that  further  sums  of  money  would  be  forth- 
coming. When  the  ceremony  was  over,  His  Royal  Highness 
visited  the  wards  of  the  old  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital.  The 
meeting  of  1876,  referred  to  in  Lord  Leicester's  speech,  was 
held  on  20th  November  of  that  year,  when  His  Royal  Highness 
strongly  advocated  the  cause  of  the  proposed  Institution,  and  gave 
^"210  to  the  funds.  The  meeting  adopted  a  resolution  proposed 
by  the  Prince,  to  the  effect  that  ,£35,000  be  raised  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Hospital. 

Another  institution  of  importance  liberally  patronised  by  the 
Prince  is  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  City  Road, 
at  a  festival  of  which  His  Royal  Highness  presided  on  1st  June, 
1883.  This  Institution  was  founded  in  1814,  rebuilt  in  1863,  and 
extended  in  1876-7.  The  net  financial  results  of  the  festival 
were  the  raising  of  a  sum  of  £46 19.  The  Hospital  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  having  been  the  first  in  Europe  which  was  established 
solely  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  consumption  and  other  chest 
diseases.  As  an  illustration  of  its  growth,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that,  whilst  in  1873  5*77  patients  were  admitted,  in  1883  the 
number  had  increased  to  7432.  The  Prince  made  a  donation  of 
£105  in  1883.  The  annual  subscriptions  received  in  1872  were 
£947  ;  in  1883  they  amounted  to  ^1639. 

On  29th  June,  1881,  their  Royal  Highnesses  showed  some 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  humblest  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects — 
the  sick  and  poor  chargeable  to  the  rates — by  attending  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  Infirmary  which  the  guardians  of  St.  Marylebone 
had  erected  at  Notting-Hill. 

This  building  accommodates  700  persons,  and  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  in  their  address  to  the  Prince,  said  :  "We  thankfully 
acknowledge  that,  among  the  many  duties  of  your  exalted  station, 
that  of  ministering  to  and  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  poorest  is 
duly  recognised  as  holding  a  prominent  position.    We  venture  to 
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add  that  the  hands  of  the  authorities  in  the  administration  of  their 
responsible  duties  will  be  strengthened  by  the  recollection  of  the 
kindness  shown  by  Your  Royal  Highness's  kindnesses,  which  will 
be  cherished  and  appreciated  by  all  classes."  The  Prince  replied: 
"  I  cannot  conceive  any  more  philanthropic  and  beneficial  work 
than  that  in  which  you  are  engaged — comprising,  as  it  does,  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  the  mitigation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  sick 
poor  ".  Two  wards  were  named  after  the  Royal  visitors,  and  the 
Princess  went  to  the  bedside  of  several  patients,  speaking  cheering 
words  to  the  occupants. 

The  Westminster  Hospital  owes  some  of  its  prosperity  to  the 
patronage  and  assistance  which  has  at  times  been  bestowed  upon 
it  by  certain  Royal  personages.  On  13th  March,  1880,  the  Prince 
presided  over  an  annual  dinner  connected  with  the  Institution,  the 
financial  results  of  which  were  excellent,  ^£3000  being  raised.  The 
Westminster  Hospital  is  nearly  170  years  old,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  first  general  Hospital  founded  on  the  principle  of  support  by 
voluntary  contributions.  There  are  over  two  hundred  institutions  in 
London  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor,  but  this  Hospital  is  one  of 
about  a  dozen  which  have  not  only  this  object  in  view,  but  also  seek, 
by  the  training  of  medical  men  and  nurses,  to  benefit  the  community 
at  large.  During  the  year  1880,  1866  patients  were  admitted,  130 
remained  from  the  previous  year,  and  7  went  to  the  incurables 
ward,  making  a  total  of  2003  relieved.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
besides  being  an  annual  subscriber,  contributed  ^105  to  the 
Hospital. 

An  annual  festival  was  held  in  support  of  King's  College 
Hospital  on  23rd  May,  1883,  the  Prince,  who  is  a  governor, 
presiding,  and  contributing  the  sum  of  ^105.  The  subscriptions 
announced  during  the  evening  amounted  to  ^4400 — a  liberal 
response  to  the  warm  appeal  of  the  Royal  president,  who  re- 
minded those  present  that  the  poor  were  always  at  its  doors. 

On  13th  May,  1885,  University  College  Hospital  came  in  for 
its  share  of  Royal  patronage,  the  Prince  presiding  at  a  festival  on 

21 
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that  date,  at  which  the  sum  of  ^3260  was  collected.  The  cere- 
mony led  indirectly  to  the  endowment  ofa"  bed  "  by  Lady  Jessel, 
who  subscribed  ^2000  for  the  purpose.  The  hospital  celebrated 
its  51st  anniversary  in  the  year  1885,  and  has  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  the  Queen  ever  since  Her  Majesty's  accession  to 
the  throne.  It  was  in  1828,  however,  that  it  made  a  beginning 
as  a  dispensary,  and  was  not  opened  as  an  hospital  until  1834, 
since  which  time  over  a  million  patients  have  been  treated,  and  a 
great  number  of  students  educated.  During  the  year  1884,  3152 
in-patients  were  dealt  with,  as  against  2849  m  ^83 ;  and  33,743 
out-patients,  as  compared  with  24,187  in  1883.  His  Royal 
Highness  appealed  most  earnestly  for  assistance,  and  personally 
contributed  a  hundred  guineas  to  the  funds. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  was  the  scene  of  a  Royal  ceremony 
on  4th  November,  1879,  when  the  new  buildings  were  opened, 
the  cost  of  erecting  them  being  ^30,000,  and  a  further  expendi- 
ture of  ^20,000  being  decided  upon.  A  warm  welcome  was 
extended  to  the  Royal  visitors  by  the  treasurer,  officials,  sisters, 
and  nurses  of  the  Hospital ;  but  the  Prince  and  Princess  were  no 
strangers,  as  they  had  paid  several  previous  visits — on  3rd  and 
15th  April,  1867,  upon  the  last  of  which  occasions  His  Royal 
Highness  became  president,  and  on  13th  May  and  17th  February, 
1868.  In  addition  to  these  visits  the  Prince  presided  at  an 
annual  dinner  on  31st  May,  1868,  and  attended  the  annual 
inspection  on  2nd  November,  in  the  same  year,  so  that  His 
Royal  Highness's  connection  with  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
has  been  an  extensive  one. 

Christ's  Hospital  was  visited  on  12th  March,  1868,  the  object 
being  to  witness  one  of  the  "  public  suppings  "  which  are  held 
during  Lenten  seasons  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  custom. 
All  the  boys,  about  750,  supped  in  the  great  hall,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  meal  gathered  up  the  remains  of  the  feast  in  baskets  and 
filed  past  the  Prince  and  Princess,  baskets  and  all,  making 
obeisance  in  couples. 
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At  Eastbourne  there  stands  an  hospital  which  was  built  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Princess  Alice,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  opened  this  Institution  on  31st  August,  1883.  In  reply 
to  an  address  from  the  local  board,  His  Royal  Highness  said : 
"We  have  always  endeavoured  to  encourage  by  every  possible 
means  any  attempt  to  alleviate  the  enormous  mass  of  human 
suffering  which  must  continue  to  prevail  in  all  very  populous 
countries  ".  A  daughter  of  the  late  Princess  Alice,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  was  present,  and  is  described  as  being  the  living  image 
of  her  lamented  mother.  A  procession  of  young  ladies  filed  past 
the  Princess  at  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  and  presented 
purses,  a  large  sum  being  collected. 

The  new  buildings  of  the  Royal  National  Hospital  for  the 
Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  opened 
in  Queen  Square,  on  4th  July,  1885,  were  erected  at  a  total  cost 
of  .£89,534,  and  the  wings  last  built  have  been  allowed  to  take 
the  form  of  a  memorial  to  the  late  Duke  of  Albany.  The  sum  of 
£"noo  was  collected  after  the  opening  ceremony  had  been 
completed. 

To  gain  an  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the  work  which  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  among  our  hospitals, 
infirmaries,  and  like  institutions,  the  reader  must  scan  the  follow- 
ing list,  which  briefly  states  the  connection  His  Royal  Highness 
has  had  with  each.  In  all,  over  eighty  hospitals,  &c,  have  been 
assisted  in  some  way  or  other ;  either  by  direct  patronage  and 
donations,  or  by  personal  appeals  for  help  to  the  general  public, 
or  by  visits.  It  has  become  perfectly  evident  to  workers  among 
charitable  institutions  now-a-days  that  even  a  casual  visit  from  a 
great  personage  seldom  fails  to  create  some  beneficial  consequences. 
Publicity  is  gained,  confidence  is  spread,  and  the  number  of 
charitably  inclined,  who  wanted  but  an  example,  or  an  occasion, 
immediately  step  forward.  The  hospitals,  &c,  referred  to  must 
not  be  confused  with  other  Institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  sick, 
such  as  asylums  for  incurables,  or  homes  for  the  convalescent,  all 
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of  which  have  been  treated  separately.  Supposing  that  the 
average  number  of  visits  or  assistances  received  by  each  institution 
here  dealt  with  to  be  two — a  low  estimate — it  follows  that  throughout 
his  twenty-five  years  of  married  life  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  taken 
this  single  class  of  charity  in  hand  at  least  once  in  every  two 
months.  Thus  the  aid  lent  by  the  heir  apparent  to  this  valuable 
class  of  institutions  is  no  spasmodic  one,  but  is  one  that  con- 
tinues with  a  regularity  and  persistency  that  call  for  the  most 
genuine  admiration  and  thankfulness. 

Ever  since  the  first  year  of  the  Prince's  wedded  life,  his  connec- 
tion with  infirmaries  has  been  a  constant  one.  In  1864,  the  Hastings 
and  St.  Leonards  Infirmary  received  monetary  assistance,  that  of 
Liverpool  in  1865,  that  of  Cornwall  in  1866,  and  again  in  1867,  and 
every  year  by  means  of  an  annual  subscription.  Then  we  find  the 
infirmaries  in  Derby,  Edinburgh,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Marylebone, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Northampton,  North  Staffordshire,  Portland, 
Wigan,  and  Windsor,  all  receiving  patronage,  or  attention  of  some 
sort,  in  turn.  It  is  not  till  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the 
separate  lists  of  these  different  institutions  that  it  is  possible  to 
realise  their  great  number  and  variety ;  and  when  these  are 
appreciated,  one  can  but  admire  the  persistent  energy  which  must 
prompt  the  Prince  and  Princess  to  perform  so  many  good  actions, 
and  to  give  away  so  much  of  their  private  means  to  the  poor  and 
destitute,  and  to  the  sick  and  infirm. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  Edinburgh  New  Infirmary  was 
laid  in  October,  1870,  upon  which  occasion  the  Prince  gave  £105. 
When  in  the  northern  city  on  2nd  August,  1884,  their  Royal 
Highnesses  expressed  a  desire  to  visit  the  completed  buildings. 
The  wish  was  given  effect  to,  and  when  passing  through  the 
Surgical  Hospital  the  Princess  distributed  flowers,  and  spoke 
kindly  to  many  of  the  patients,  especially  to  a  little  girl  who  was 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  burn,  and  who  lay  in  a  side  room. 
The  Albert  Ward  was  visited*  and  also  the  Medical  Hospital, 
where  Ward  No.  28  was  named  the  "Albert  Edward,"  and  Ward 
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No.  25  the  "  Alexandra,"  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  The  Lord 
Provost  stated  that  the  existing  Royal  Infirmary,  which  had  stood 
nearly  150  years,  had  invariably  admitted  patients  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  the  only  qualification  being  a  need  for  medical 
or  surgical  treatment.  It  was  considered  desirable  that  a  new 
building  should  be  erected.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
with  Masonic  honours,  a  silver  trowel  being  presented  to  the  Prince. 
The  site  of  the  new  buildings  comprises  nj  acres,  and  has  a  fine 
southern  aspect.  The  New  Surgical  Hospital  was  designed  to 
occupy  two  pavilions,  besides  those  in  front,  and  to  contain  260 
beds.  The  Medical  Hospital,  comprising  seven  pavilions  and  a 
separate  building  for  a  fever  hospital,  contains  340  beds. 
The  total  number  of  beds  is  600,  besides  those  contained  in 
the  Fever  Hospital  and  reserved  wards.  The  cost  of  the  site  and 
buildings  was  about  ^100,000. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Infirmary 
was  laid  by  the  Prince  on  25th  June,  1866,  at  "The  Mount," 
Stoke-on-Trent,  the  building  being  intended  to  take  the  place  of 
that  which  formerly  existed  in  Etruria,  and  which  was  opened  in 
18 1 9,  at  a  cost  of  £7000.  In  1866,  the  wards  of  the  New 
Infirmary  were  designed.  They  were  meant  to  accommodate  191 
beds,  and  the  Fever  Wards  provide  1875  cubic  feet  for  each  patient. 
The  cost  of  buildings  and  site  was  ^34, 000.  The  Royal  visitors 
met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception,  troops,  volunteers,  and  country 
people  assembling  in  large  numbers,  and  8000  school  children 
singing  '  God  Bless  the  Prince  of  Wales  ".  The  Earl  of  Lichfield 
assured  their  Royal  Highnesses  that  their  names  would  for  ages 
to  come  be  associated  with  the  innumerable  and  inestimable 
benefits  which  would  be  conferred  upon  the  working  population  of 
that  district  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  kind  disposition  which 
had  prompted  them  to  take  a  part  in  that  work  of  charity. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland  remarked  that  "all  would  rejoice  to 
recognise  in  this  most  gracious  act  the  quick  sympathy  of  their  Prince 
with  the  humblest  workman  who  may  be  exposed  to  any  of  the 
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various  accidents  that  are  but  too  common  in  a  mining  and  manu- 
facturing district".  The  sum  of  ^1420  was  then  presented  in 
purses  to  the  Princess.  It  is  interesting  to  glance  at  the  work  of 
this  Institution  during  the  twenty  years  which  followed  its  founda- 
tion ceremony.  In  their  report  for  the  year  1886-7  the  Medical 
Board  state  that  during  the  preceding  year  the  number  of  in- 
patients treated  had  risen  from  1666  to  1852,  an  increase  of  almost 
200;  the  outdoor  department  also  showed  an  increased  number  of 
patients.  The  Convalescent  Endowment  Fund,  which  is  now  at 
work,  has  also  rendered  much  assistance,  having  since  1876  sent 
924  poor  persons  to  Convalescent  Homes.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining in-patients  at  the  Infirmary  in  1886-7  {£2  8s.  iojd.  a 
head)  was  lower  than  it  had  previously  been. 

An  Infirmary  was  opened  at  Wigan  on  3rd  June,  1873,  both 
Prince  and  Princess  being  present  at  the  ceremony.  The  whole 
district  turned  out  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  the  streets  through 
which  the  procession  passed  being  decorated  with  450  Venetian 
masts  and  10,000  flags,  while  each  lamp-post  carried  a  trophy 
surrounding  a  shield,  and  bearing  a  motto  of  welcome.  The 
Infirmary  cost  ^20,000,  and  is  built  in  the  Gothic  style.  It 
accommodated,  at  that  time,  sixty  patients  in  all,  forty-five  male 
and  fifteen  female,  and  had  an  accident  ward  of  thirty  beds.  The 
committee  in  their  address  acknowledged  that  the  patronage  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  had  ensured  success  to  the  undertaking, 
and  they  referred  to  the  sympathy  which  both  of  the  distinguished 
guests  always  showed  with  suffering,  and  the  deep  interest  they 
displayed  in  all  efforts  tending  to  its  amelioration.  The  Prince 
replied  that  both  he  and  the  Princess  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity 
which  had  been  afforded  them  of  contributing  to  the  success  of  so 
good  a  work. 

The  Marylebone  Infirmary  was  opened  in  188 1,  and  as  a 
memorial  of  the  Royal  visit  two  wards  were  named  11  Albert 
Edward"  and  "Alexandra,"  respectively. 
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Addenbrooke  Hospital,  Cambridge— Donation,  in  June, 

1864.         ........    £20  o  o 

Adelaide  Hospital,  Dublin— Donation,  in  April,  1868        .      21   o  o 

Ancoats  Hospital,  Manchester — Laid  foundation  stone  of 
new  wing,  to  be  named  after  His  Royal  Highness,  on  20th  Octo- 
ber, 1888  ;  cost  of  wing,  ,£11,000. 

Ascot  Hospital — Visited,  on  16th  October,  1882. 

Bodmin  Hospital — Has  been  Patron  for  many  years,  and  sub- 
scribes annually      .  .  .  .  .  .  25    o  o 

Bolingbroke  Pay  Hospital— Present  at  a  fancy  dress  ball  in 
aid  of  funds. 

Brompton  Hospital— Became  Patron  in  1863.  Laid  founda- 
tion stone  of  new  wing  on  17th  July,  1879. 

Charing  Cross  Hospital— Visited  several  times,  and  gave,  in 

May,  1864  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  54  10  o 

City  Hospital,  Dublin— Donation,  in  April,  1868       .         .      21   o  o 

City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest- 
Became  Patron  on  9th  July,  1863,  and  gave       .         .  31  10  o 

Cornwall  Infirmary— Donation,  in  1866,  towards  enlargement       52  10  o 
In  1877,  towards  supplying  heating  apparatus         .  .       10  10  o 

Annual  subscription    .  .  .  .  .  .       25    o  o 

Derby  Infirmary— Donation,  in  January,  1873   .         .         .     105   o  o 
Visited,  on  18th  December,  1872. 

Devonport,  Stonehouse,  and  Cornwall  Hospital—  » 

Donation,  in  1863   .......      100   o  o 

Dorset  County  Hospital— Became  Patron  in  January,  1866. 
Dublin  Hospital  Sunday  Fund— In  April,  1885,  the  Prince 

gave.         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  105  o  o 

Eastbourne  Hospital— Opened  on  31st  August,  1883. 

Edinburgh  New  Infirmary— Donation,  in  October,  1870     .     105   o  o 

French  Hospital— Attended  performance  in  aid  of,  in  June,  1886, 

and  gave     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .       21    o  o 

Frome  Cottage  Hospital— The  Prince  has  subscribed,  per 

annum,  since  1886  .  .  .  .  .  .  -33° 

German  Hospital — Became  Patron  on  10th  December,  1863,  and 

on  24th  April,  1875,  presided  at  a  dinner  in  aid  of  the  Institution, 

and  gave  to  its  funds         ......      183  15  o 

Great  Northern  Central  Hospital— On  1st  June,  1886, 

visited  the  Bazaar  at  Knightsbridge,  in  aid  of,  and  opened  the 

Institution  in  July,  1888. 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Infirmary— Donation,  in  1864      26  5  o 
Hamburg  Hospital  for  Sick  Children— (See  Children's 

Institutions.) 

Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Chest,  Golden 

Square — Donation  on  6th  June,  1874,  to  Building  Fund         .       26   5  o 
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Hospitals  for  Paralysis,  Queen's  Square- 
building  on  4th  July,  1885. 


-Opened  new 


Hospital  Sunday  Fund— Donation,  in  June,  1873 

Hospital  for  Women,  Soho  Square— Donation  in  1879 

Isle  of  Wight  Royal  Infirmary— Donation,  in  August,  1882 

Jaffray  Hospital,  Birmingham— Opened  on  27th  November 
1885. 

King's  College  Hospital 


on  23rd  May, 
Prince  giving 


Presided  at  annual  festival  dinner 
when  the  sum  of  ^4400  was  raised,  the 


Lady  Yarborough's  Hospital — Donation,  in  July,  1879 

Life  Guards'  Hospital  (attached  to  2nd  Life  Guards), 

Windsor — Visited  and  inspected  on  23rd  February,  1883. 
Liverpool  Northern  Hospital— Donation,  in  November,  1865 
Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary— Donation,  in  November,  1865 
Liverpool  Southern  Hospital — Donation,  in  November,  1865 
Lock  Hospital  (Female)— The  Prince  subscribes  annually 

Lock  Hospital  (Male) — The  Prince  subscribes  annually 
And  became  Patron,  in  August,  1863,  giving 

London  Fever  Hospital— Became  Patron  in  1863,  and  gave 
Laid  foundation  stone  on  4th  July,  1864.    Gave,  in  February 

1877-  •   

Visited  on  22nd  July,  1878.    Gave,  in  October,  1880 
Presided  at  dinner  in  June,  1882,  and  gave  . 
Gave,  in  July,  1883  ..... 
Opened  new  buildings  on  21st  May,  1887. 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel— Became  a  Life  Governor 
in  July,  1864,  and  gave  ...... 

Visited  on  22nd  July,  1878,  when  the  Prince  gave 
Laid  foundation  stone  of  new  wing  on  4th  July,  1884,  and 
opened  new  buildings  on  21st  May,  1887. 

London  Hospitals — Presided  at  a  fete  in  aid  of,  held  at  the 
Health  Exhibition,  which  realised  ,£4000. 

Marylebone  Infirmary— Opened  on  29th  June,  1881. 

Meath  Hospital,  Dublin— Donation,  in  May,  1865 

Metropolitan  Hospital— Donation,  in  April,  1871,  of  . 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Infirmary— Became  Patron  in  Novem- 
ber, 1884,  and  gave  .         .  .  . 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital — Attended  meeting  on  20th 
November,  1876,  to  consider  the  enlargement  or  restoration  of 
hospital. 

Laid  foundation  stone  of  new  hospital  on  17th  June,  1879, 
and  gave  ........ 

Donations  since         .  .  .  .  . 


£5°  o  o 
31  10  o 
21    o  o 


105  o  o 
25    o  o 


21     O  O 

21     O  O 

21     O  O 

IO  IO  O 

IO  IO  O 

52  IO  O 

IO  IO  O 

21     O  O 

IO  IO  O 

105    O  O 

105    O  O 


105  O  o 
105    o  o 


26  5  o 
10  10  o 

52  10  o 


210  o  o 
2IOO 
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Northampton  Infirmary — Laid  foundation  stone  on  18th  Octo- 
ber, 1887. 

Worth  Staffordshire  Infirmary— Laid  foundation  stone  on 
25th  June,  1866,  when  the  sum  of  ^1420  was  presented  in  purses, 
the  Prince  giving  on  this  occasion  .....  ^105    o  o 
Besides  an  annual  subscription  of  .  .  .        5    5  0 

Orthopaedic  Hospital  of  Ireland— Donation,  in  January, 

1878  .         .         .         .  .         .  10  10  o 

Paulton  Memorial  Hospital— Annual  subscription  of         .        5   5  o 

Plymouth  Royal  Albert  Hospital  and  Eye  Infirmary- 
Donation,  January,  1864    ......     100   o  o 

,,       March,  1867      .  .  .  .  .  21    o  o 

Portland  Infirmary— Opened  on  31st  April,  1870. 

Portsmouth,  Portsea,  and  G-osport  Hospital— Became 
Patron  in  December,  1863. 

Princess   Alice  Memorial   Hospital,  Eastbourne — 

Opened  on  31st  August,  1883. 

Donation         .  ......     105    o  c 

Regent's  Park  Barracks  Hospital— Visited,  on  23rd  Octo- 
ber, 1882,  the  wounded  soldiers  who  had  just  returned  from  Egypt. 

Rhyl  Hospital — Patronised  this  institution  by  allowing  it  to  be 
called  after  the  Princess. 

Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  City  Road- 
Presided  at  a  festival  on  1st  June,  1883,  net  results  of  which 
were  ,£4619,  the  Prince  giving       .....     105    o  o 

Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea— Attended  a  garden  party  in  aid  of,  on 
30th  June,  1882. 

Royal  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  Waterloo 

Bridge  Road— Donation,  in  May,  1881  .  .  105    o  o 

Annual  subscription     .  .  .  .  .  10  10  o 

Also  assisted  in  other  ways. 

Royal  Hospital,  Kilmainham — Visited  on  8th  April,  1885. 

Royal  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  South  London— Donation, 

March,  1877  .......      100   o  o 

Royal  Orthopoedic  Hospital— Became  Patron  in  July,  1863. 

Savernake  Hospital— Visited,  on  26th  January,  1873. 

Seamen's  Hospital— Donation,  in  October,  1868  .  .      31  10  o 

Donation,  14th  April,  1877     .          .          .  .  50   o  o 

,,              February,  1879           .          .  .  21  10  o 
Became  Patron,  June,  1866. 

Shepton  Mallet  District  Hospital— Annual  subscription    .        5   5  o 

Sick  Asylum,  Wotting  Hill— Opened  on  29th  June,  1881. 

Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital,  Dublin— Donation,  in  April, 

1868  ........  21    o  o 
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St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital— Visited  on  3rd  and  15th  April, 

1867,  becoming  Patron  on  latter  date ;  again  visited  on  17th 
February,  and  13th  May,  1868.  Presided  at  annual  dinner  on 
31st  May,  1868.    Present  at  annual  inspection  on  2nd  November, 

1868.  Opened  new  buildings  on  4th  November,  1879.  Many 
other  visits. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital— Opened  a  new  wing  on  23rd  May,  1868. 

St.  George's  Hospital — Presided  at  meeting  in  aid  of  funds,  on 
20th  May,  1870. 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital— Accompanied  the  Queen,  when  laying 
foundation  stone,  on  13th  May,  1868;  and  again  on  21st  January, 
1871,  when  Her  Majesty  declared  the  new  buildings  open. 

St.  George's  and  St.  James's  Dispensary— Donation,  in 

November,  1869     .......    ^20   o  o 

St.  Vincent  Hospital,  Dublin— Donation,  in  April,  1868      .       21    o  o 

Stratton  (Cornwall)  Village  Hospital— Donation,  in  1869    100  o  o 

Swansea  Hospital— Visited  on  18th  October,  1881. 

Taunton  Hospital — Donation,  in  1887,  towards  enlargement 

fund  ........     100   o  o 

University  College  Hospital— Gave,  in  1863 .        .  105  o  o 

Vice-Patron  and  annual  subscriber  of  .         .  10  10  o 

West  London  Hospital — Became  Patron,  and  presided  at 

annual  dinner  on  26th  June,  1879,  and  gave        *  .  .     105    o  o 

Westminster  Hospital — Presided  at  annual  dinner  on  13th 

March,  1880,  and  gave      ......     105    o  o 

Annual  subscription    .  .  .  .  .  10  10  o 

West  Norfolk  and  Lynn  Hospital— Donation,  in  January, 

1863  .  .         .         .         .        .  26   5  o 

Further  donation  in  1890        .  .         .  .  52  10  o 

Wigan  Infirmary— Opened,  on  3rd  June,  1873. 

Windsor  Royal  Infirmary— Since  January,  1864,  the  Prince 

has  subscribed  annually     .         .         .  .         .         ,       1010  o 

Yarmouth  Hospital — Laid  the  foundation  stone  on  18th  May, 
1887. 

Yeovil  Dispensary  and  Hospital— Annual  subscription     .  550 

INCURABLE  AND  CHRONIC  SUFFERERS. 

"  The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone, 
Leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown." 

— Cowper. 

Sickness  of  a  transitory  nature  is  an  affliction  which  all 
humanity  is  more  or  less  heir  to.    But  happily  a  comparatively 
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small  proportion  is  permanently  and  hopelessly  stricken  with  a 
malady  that  must  last  till  death  finally  relieves  the  sufferer.  Yet 
that  proportion  has  a  direct  claim  to  the  sympathy  and  assistance 
of  the  strong  and  healthy.  Two  institutions  for  the  relief  of  in- 
curables have  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
but  few  others  exist  of  a  similar  nature.  Referring  to  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  to  the  British  Home  for  Incurables  on 
19th  July,  1882,  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of 
that  Institution  recently  remarked  that  the  benefits  of  this  visit 
were  very  great,  as  at  that  time  the  charity  was  almost  insolvent, 
and  that  thenceforward  it  began  to  revive.  The  sum  collected  on 
the  occasion  amounted  to  ^1197. 

The  Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables,  at  Putney,  was  visited  by 
the  Prince  and  Princess  on  8th  July,  1879,  when  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  new  wing  was  laid.  The  Institution  is  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  half  way  between  Wimbledon  Camp  and  Putney 
Church.  The  locality  was  extensively  decorated  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  chairman  of  committee  read  a  statement  which  showed 
that  the  recipients  of  benefit  were  of  two  kinds — inmates  and 
outdoor  pensioners,  the  funds  being  spent  in  equal  proportions 
over  the  two  departments.  Of  outsiders,  there  were  then  428 
hopeless  sufferers  who  were  maintained  by  annuities  of  ^20 
each.  The  inmates  numbered  190,  and  the  new  wing  would 
add  room  for  100  new  beds  and  spacious  assembly  rooms. 
The  Royal  visitors  allowed  two  wards  to  be  named  after 
them  respectively,  and  in  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
building,  the  Prince  tapped  it  with  the  same  mallet  that  was  used 
by  Prince  Albert  when  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Infant 
Orphan  Asylum,  Wanstead,  in  1844.  The  mallet  had  also  been 
used  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Earlswood  in  1852,  at  Reedham 
in  1856,  and  in  founding  the  London  Orphan  Asylum  in  1869. 
After  the  ceremony,  bearers  of  purses  filed  past  and  presented 
their  offerings  to  the  Princess.    It  was  announced  that  the  sum 
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of  ^10,000  was  collected  during  the  day,  as  an  immediate  result 
of  the  Royal  visit.  The  sum  distributed  in  pensions  in  1888 
amounted  to  over  ;£i  0,000. 

INCURABLES  AND  CHRONIC  SUFFERERS'  RELIEF. 

British  Home  for  Incurables,  Clapham— Visited  on  19th 
July,  1882.    Became  Patron  on  20th  May,  1863. 

Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables,  Putney— Laid  foundation 

stone  of  new  wing  on  8th  July,  1879,  and  in  October,  1881,  gave  .    ^26    5  o 


INSTITUTIONS  AND  UNDERTAKINGS  PATRONISED 
AND  SUPPORTED  BY  HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 
THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

"  She  hath  a  tear  for  pity, 
And  a  hand  open  as  day, 
For  melting  charity." 

— Shakespeare. 

The  subscriptions  and  donations  to  the  various  charities  in  this 
list  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  several  thousand  pounds.  We 
have  not  included  the  private  charities  of  Her  Royal  Highness, 
which,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  amount  to  many  hundreds 
of  pounds  per  annum. 

Alexandra  Alms  Houses ;  Asylum  for  Female  Orphans ; 
Association  for  sale  of  work  by  ladies  of  limited  means  ;  Alexan- 
dra College,  Dublin  ;  Association  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  Accident  Relief  Society  ;  Aberdeen  Society  of 
Little  Sisters ;  Army  Guild ;  Ascot  Hospital ;  Association  for 
Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

Barnsley  and  South  Staffordshire  Explosion  ;  Lord  Mayor's 
Fund ;  Brompton  Consumption  Hospital ;  British  Home  for 
Incurables  ;  Belgrave  Hospital  for  Children  ;  Birmingham  Kinder- 
garten ;  British   Home  for  Incurables  (annually) ;  British  Sea- 
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men's  Orphanage  ;  Black  Rock  Convalescent  Home  ;  Blackfriars 
Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases. 

Cambridge  Hospital;  Copenhagen  Poor  and  New  Church; 
Clergy  Orphan  Corporation ;  Curates'  Aid  Society  ;  Coombe 
Lying-in  Hospital ;  Cambridge  Asylum ;  Clergy  Orphan  School ; 
"  Captain "  Relief  Fund ;  Chicago  Relief  Fund ;  Chiswick 
Church  ;  Customs'  Orphanage  Cripples'  Home  ;  Clergy  Ladies' 
Home;  Clay  Ladies'  Homes;  Cornish  Miners'  Fund  for  Cloth- 
ing ;  Clapton  Small-pox  Convalescent  Home. 

Dublin  Society  for  Training  Educated  Women ;  Danish 
Soldiers'  Widows'  Relief  Fund ;  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital ; 
Danish  Relief  Society  (annually) ;  Dublin  Charities  ;  Distressed 
Needlewomen's  Society  ;  Danish  Church,  Hull  ;  Danish  Inunda- 
tion Fund  ;  Derby  and  Derbyshire  Nursing  Association  ;  Danish 
Church,  London  ;  Deaf  and  Dumb  Association  ;  Danish  Church, 
Newcastle ;  Distressed  Irish  Ladies'  Fund ;  Devonport,  Royal 
Albert  Hospital. 

Eastbourne  All  Saints'  Convalescent  Hospital ;  Eastern 
Counties'  Idiot  Asylum  ;  English  Orphanage  at  Paris ;  Egyptian 
War  Fund ;  Edinburgh  Lying-in  Hospital. 

Female  School  of  Art ;  Fakenham  Institution  for  Training 
Servants  ;  Female  Orphan  Asylum ;  Friends  of  the  Clergy  Cor- 
poration ;  French  Charities  in  London ;  French  Inundation 
Relief ;  French  Protestant  Schools,  Bazaar  for ;  French  School  of 
Art,  Bazaar  for. 

Great  Queen  Street  Refuge ;  Governesses'  Benevolent 
Institution;  Guards'  Industrial  Home  ;  Gladstone  Convalescent 
Home,  Chelsea ;  German  Hospital,  London  ;  Gentlemen's  Self- 
Help  Institute;  Great  Northern  Hospital;  Gloucester  Children's 
Hospital ;  Gunton  Poor  Girls'  Friendly  Society. 

Howe,  Dublin,  Female  Asylum  ;  House  of  Charity,  Rose 
Street ;  Home  for  Gentlemen  during  Sickness ;  Hospital  for 
Women  ;  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  ;  Homes  for  Convalescent 
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Children ;  Home  for  Little  Boys,  Farningham ;  Homes  for 
Cholera  Patients  ;  Hospital  for  Incurables,  Putney  ;  Home  for 
Children  with  diseased  joints  ;  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  ;  Homoeo- 
pathic Hospital  j  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  Throat  and  Chest, 
Golden  Square  ;  Hunstanton  Convalescent  Home. 

Idiot  Asylum,  Bazaar  for ;  Industrial  Classes  for  the  Blind  ; 
Institute  of  Nursing  Sisters  ;  Irish  Clergy  Daughters'  School ; 
Institute  for  Girls  and  Women ;  Indian  Famine  Fund ;  Infant 
Orphan  Asylum. 

Jenny  Lind  Infirmary,  Norwich. 

Kew,  Queen's  Schools ;  Kensington  Palace  Chapel  Memorial 
Window. 

Lambeth  Lying-in  Hospital ;  Liverpool  Infirmary  for  Chil- 
dren ;  Ladies  of  Limited  Means  Society ;  London  Orphan 
Asylum ;  Lynn  Hospital ;  Lynn  Fishermen's  Widows  and 
Orphans;  Lynn  Poor;  Lynn  St.  Margaret's  Restoration  Fund; 
Ladies'  Sanitary  Association ;  London  Hospital ;  London  Sur- 
gical Home. 

Manchester,  Bazaar  for  School  near;  Milliners'  Benevolent 
Association ;  Milliners'  Aid  Society ;  Metropolitan  Relief  Associa- 
tion ;  Mater  Misericordiae  Hospital ;  Metropolitan  Association 
for  promoting  Education  of  Adults  ;  Metropolitan  Visiting  and 
Relief  Association ;  Metropolitan  and  City  Police  Orphanage ; 
Mario  Testimonial  Fund ;  Mendicity  Society ;  Metropolitan 
Convalescent  Institution ;  Manchester  and  Salford  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Refuges  and  Homes. 

Needlewomen's  Help  Society ;  Newport  Market  Refuge ; 
National  Refuge  for  Homeless  Children  ;  Normal  College  for 
Blind;  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital;  National  Indian  Associa- 
tion ;  Norfolk  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  ;  National  Lifeboat  Insti- 
tution ;  National  Aid  Association ;  Norwich  Indigent  Blind 
Institute;  North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls;  Norwich 
Cottage  Homes ;  Newton,  West,  Harmonium  for  Church. 
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Orange  Street  Schools  Excursion  ;  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  ;  Orphan  Working  School  ;  Ane  Tun  Ragged  Schools. 

Parochial  Mission  Women's  Fund  ;  Providence  Home  for 
Young  Females  ;  Princess  Alice  Memorial  Hospital,  Eastbourne  ; 
Princess  Frederica  Convalescent  Home. 

Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital ;  Queen's  College,  London. 

Royal  Society  of  Female  Musicians  ;  Refuges  in  Broad  Street 
and  Great  Queen  Street ;  Royal  Caledonian  Asylum ;  Royal 
Work  School  at  Ilnis  ;  Royal  Academy  of  Music  (annual) ;  Royal 
Infirmary  for  Children  and  Women  j  Refugees'  Benevolent  Fund  \ 
Royal  Masonic  Institution  for  Girls  ;  Russian  Sick  and  Wounded  ; 
Royal  Caledonian  Asylum  ;  Royal  Hospital  for  Women  and  Chil- 
dren; Royal  Amateur  Orchestral  Society;  Royal  College  of  Music; 
Royal  School  for  Daughters  of  Officers  ;  Railway  Servants'  Orphan- 
age ;  Rhyl  Convalescent  Children's  Home;  Romburg  Institution  for 
Educating  Native  Girls. 

St.  Anne's  Society  ;  St.  Anne's  Asylum  Bazaar  for  ;  St.  Martin's 
Parochial  Schools  ;  Society  for  promoting  Employment  of  Women, 
Edinburgh;  Sheffield  Inundation  Fund;  Society  for  Help  to  Needle- 
women; Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals;  Society 
of  Friends  of  Foreigners  in  distress;  Shipwrecked  Mariners'  Society ; 
Seamstresses'  Relief  Association,  Dublin  ;  St.  George's  Hospital ; 
Society  for  Relief  of  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War ;  South  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital ;  Scarborough  Sea-Bathing  Infirmary ;  St. 
Paul's  Restoration  Fund  ;  School  of  Cookery  ;  St.  Martin's  Poor 
(annually) ;  Scandinavian  Benevolent  Society  ;  South  African  Aid 
Fund  ;  Sandringham  Horticultural  Society  ;  Scarlet  Fever  Con- 
valescent Home ;  Soldiers'  Daughters'  Home ;  SohoClub  for  Work- 
ing Girls ;  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families'  Association ;  Sandgate 
Schools  ;  Scandinavian  Sailors'  Home,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea ;  Sons 
of  Clergy  Corporation ;  Sheffield  Poor ;  Stillorgan  (Ireland)  Con- 
valescent Home ;  Scarborough  Cottage  Hospital ;  Sondes,  Memo- 
rial to  Lord ;  Staffordshire,  North  Colliery  Explosion  Fund. 
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Telegraph  Clerks'  Fund ;  Toys  for  Hospitals  j  Truro 
Cathedral  Fund ;  Teignmouth  Bar  Disaster ;  Tait's,  Mrs., 
Orphanage. 

University  College  Hospital ;  United  Kingdom  Beneficent 
Association. 

Ventnor,  Hospital  for  Consumption. 

Wigan  Infirmary ;  West  Norfolk  and  Lynn  Hospital ;  Wol- 
ferton,  Harmonium  for  Church. 

Yarmouth,  Mayor's  Relief  Fund. 

Royal  National  Pension  Fund  for  Nurses  :  became  President 
in  1889. 


INSTITUTIONS  AND  UNDERTAKINGS  PATRONISED 
AND  SUPPORTED  BY  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 
THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  BEFORE  HIS  MAR- 
RIAGE IN  1863. 

"  True  happiness,  if  understood, 
Consists  alone  in  doing  good." 

— Somerville. 

Ash  School,  Somerset ;  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Females, 
Old  Kent  Road  and  Margate,  January,  1853,  ^210;  Aldershot 
Rifle  Club,  1861  ;  Aberdeen  Public  Rooms,  1858;  Adult  Orphan- 
age Institution,  1853  and  1857  ;  Aberdeen  King's  College,  1858; 
Abergavenny  Prize,  1848;  Addenbroke  Hospital,  Cambridge,  1861. 

British  Association,  Oxford,  i860  ;  Bradninch  Church  and 
Schools,  Devon  ;  Breakwater  at  Polperro,  Cornwall ;  British  Orphan 
Asylum,  1859;  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,  1853  and 
i860;  Barnes  Regatta,  1858 ;  Bath  Hospital,  1859;  Brompton 
Consumption  Hospital,  1848. 
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Coventry  Weavers'  Relief  Fund,  1861  ;  Clergy  Orphan  Cor- 
poration, 1855;  Christ's  Hospital,  1844;  Cornwall,  East  Hospital, 
1848;  Cornwall  Lunatic  Asylum,  1842;  Carnarvon  Library, 
1854;  Calstock  Schools  and  Church;  Currey  Mallet  Schools  and 
Church  ;  Clandown  Church  and  School,  Somerset ;  Cambrian  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institute,  1851;  Cambridge  Volunteer  Cup,  1861  ; 
Cornwall  Volunteer  Rifles,  i860  and  1861  ;  Cornwall  Artillery 
Volunteers,  i860;  Curragh  Rifle  Prize,  1861  ;  Cambridgeshire 
Hounds,  1 86 1  ;  Cambridgeshire  Rifle  Club,  1861  ;  Cambridge 
Trinity  College  C.C.,  1861  ;  Cambrian  Institute,  1861. 

Devon  and  Cornwall  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  1856  ;  Dart- 
moor Schools ;  Dorchester  Cholera  Relief ;  Dorchester  National 
School  for  Girls ;  Downside  School,  Somerset. 

Exeter  Diocesan  Training  School ;  Eastway  Schools. 

Female  Orphan  Asylum,  1853. 

Gymner  Colliery  Explosion,  1856;  Geneva  Church. 

Hartley  Colliery  Accident,  1861;  Horticultural  Society,  1861; 
Highland  Society  of  London,  1861. 

Inglescombe  Schools,  Somerset;  Infant  Orphan  Asylum,  1848 
and  1851  ;  Indigent  Blind  Schools,  December,  1853,  ^315; 
Irish  National  Gallery,  1861  ;  Indian  Famine  Fund,  1861. 

Kilgerran  Schools,  1844  ;  Kennington  Oval  Schools  ;  Kenn- 
ington  Infant  Schools  ;  Kennington  Common  Improvements,  1844. 

Llandovery  Educational  Committee,  1861  ;  Licensed  Vic- 
tuallers' Schools ;  Lambeth  Free  Evening  Schools ;  Lambeth 
Parish  Church  Restoration  ;  Lambeth  Association  for  Improving 
Dwellings  of  the  Poor  ;  Llandulph  School,  Cornwall ;  Launceston 
Church,  Cornwall ;  Laverton  Church,  Somerset ;  Liskeard 
Church,  Cornwall ;  Lonbredy,  Dorset,  Church  and  School ;  Load 
Chapel,  Somerset;  Lambeth  School  of  Design,  i860;  London 
Orphan  Asylum,  1856. 

Merthyr-Tydvil,  1859  ;  Manchester  Relief  Fund  ;  Metropoli- 

22 
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tan  Convalescent  Institution,  185 1,  gave  ^262  10s.  ;  Mitchelstown 
School ;  Milton  Falconbridge  Chapel-of-Ease. 

North  Wales  Lunatic  Asylum,  1843  >  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, 1861  and  1862;  National  Eisteddfodd,  1859;  New  Quay, 
St.  Ives,  and  Fowey  Lifeboats. 

Oxford,  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  i860  ;  Oxford  Benevolent  Society, 
i860  ;  Oxford,  City  Regatta,  i860  ;  Oxford  Union,  i860  ;  Oxford, 
Christ  Church  C.C.,  i860  j  Oxford  Charities,  1859  ;  Orphan  Work- 
ing School,  1856  and  1858  ;  Oxford  Volunteers,  i860  and  1861. 

Pembroke  Dock  Regatta,  1856;  Portlove  Parish  Church, 
Cornwall ;  Padstow  Lifeboat ;  Princetown  Chapel. 

Reedham  Asylum  for  Children,  1851  ;  Royal  Orthopcedic 
Hospital,  1850;  Royal  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  London;  Royal 
Cornwall  Sailors'  Home,  Falmouth,  1854  and  1856  ;  Rhuddlan 
Eisteddfodd,  1850;  Royal  Caledonian  Asylum,  1853;  Royal 
South  London  Dispensary  ;  Restormel  School,  Cornwall ;  Ryne 
and  Hermitage,  Dorset,  Poor  and  School ;  Royal  Navy  School, 
1854. 

Soldiers'  Daughters'  Home,  Hampstead,  1858  ;  St.  Colomb 
Regatta,  1857  ;  Shepton  Mallet  Schools  ;  Shippon  Church,  Berk- 
shire ;  Stoke  Climsland,  Cornwall,  Schools  ;  Stratton-on-the-Fosse 
Schools;  St.  Anne's  Orphanage,  Redhill,  1847;  Stockholm  Art 
Union  ;  St.  John's  Church,  Waterloo  Road;  St.  Andrew's  Church 
and  School ;  Surrey  Reformatory  Schools ;  Surrey  Dispensary. 

Truro  Sailors'  Home,  1846;  Toronto  Challenge  Cup,  1861  ; 
Trinity  Church  Endowment  Fund ;  Tintagel  Schools,  Cornwall ; 
Tinten  Poor,  Cornwall ;  Trelugan  Church,  Cornwall ;  Trematon 
Schools  and  Churches,  Cornwall ;  Trevennen  Churches  and 
Schools,  Cornwall ;  Tywanhaile  Churches  and  Schools,  Cornwall. 

United  Service  Institution,  1869. 

West  Harptree  School,  Somerset ;  Widcombe  Schools, 
Somerset ;  Widcombe  Diocesan  Female  School ;  Welch  Charity 
School,  1854  and  i860;  Welch  Educational  Committee,  1848; 
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Windsor  School,   1861  ;  Warlston  Church ;   West  Fordington 
School  ;    West   Fordington   Church  ;    Wheat   Ruby  School, 
Wendon  ;  Watermen's  and  Lightermen's  Asylum. 
Zeals  Church  and  Poor,  Wilts. 


MEMORIALS  AND  COMMEMORATIONS. 

"  Some  token,  some  memorial  dear, 
Of  each  loved  friend,  concentred  here  ; 
And  when  those  friends  are  far  away, 
Still  here  their  semblance  to  survey, 
And  mark  the  image  of  each  mind 
In  living  colours  well-defined." 

— M.  S. 

The  following  is  as  complete  a  list  as  it  has  been  possible  to 
collect  of  the  commemorative  movements  supported  by  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

February,  1879,  Alice  (Princess)  Memorial  Fund  at  Darm- 
stadt, ^"126  ;  December,  1880,  Aldridge,  Edward,  Testimonial, 
jQio  1  os. ;  May,  1880,  Bagge,  Sir  William,  Memorial  Fund, 
,£10  1  os.  ;  February,  1889,  Baker  Memorial  Fund,  £10  10s.  ; 
June,  1 88 1,  Beaconsfield  Memorial,  .£105  ;  March,  1884, 
Benedict,  Sir  Julius,  Testimonial  Fund,  £10  10s.  ;  April,  1879, 
Booth,  John,  Memorial,  ^5  5s.  ;  April,  1888,  Brussels  Memorial 
to  British  Officers  who  fell  at  Waterloo  and  are  buried  in  Belgium, 
£26  5s.  ;  September,  1879,  Buckstone  Fund, ^25  ;  March,  1864, 
Burke,  Edmund,  Statue,  £21. 

December,  1878,  Clark  Memorial  Fund,  £5  ;  December, 
1862,  Coburg  Memorial  to  Prince  Consort,  ^170  us.  6d. ; 
December,  1883,  Costa,  Sir  Michael,  Testimonial,  £10  10s. 

July,  1882,  Darwin  Memorial,  ^21  ;  February,  1883,  Drake. 
Sir  Francis,  Memorial,  £26  5s.  ;  February,  1882,  Duke  of  Devon- 
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shire,  subscription  to  portrait,  ^3  3s. ;  February,  1868,  Dunkellin 
Memorial  Fund,  ^10. 

March,  1885,  Earle,  General,  Memorial  in  Wellington  Barracks 
Chapel,  jQ$  ;  Baker  Pasha  Memorial  Fund,  ^35  10s. ;  January, 
1883,  Elvey,  Sir  George,  Testimonial,  ^5  ;  May,  1878,  Embleton 
Church,  Window  for,  £70. 

June,  1874,  Foster  White  Testimonial,  £2  2s.:  June,  1884, 
Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  Memorial  Fund,  ^52  10s. 

March,  1886,  Gibbins,  Orlando,  Memorial  Statue,  ^7  7s.; 
August,  1866,  Gibson  Statue,  £\o  10s. ;  June,  1876,  Gladstone, 
W.  E.,  Donation  to  Portrait,  £2  2s.  ;  February,  1889,  Goulbourn, 
Dean  (Norwich),  £2  2s. ;  July,  1879,  Grace  National  Testimonial, 

5s- ;  January,  1823,  Grey,  Sir  George,  Memorial  Fund,  £10; 
June,  1879,  Gye,  Fredk.,  Memorial,  £10. 

March,  1883,  Hammond  Testimonial,  £14  14s.  ;  April, 
1886,  Henderson,  Sir  Edmund,  Testimonial,  £2$;  July,  1888, 
Hewett,  late  Admiral,  Memorial  Fund,  ^"52  10s. ;  January,  1886, 
Household  Cavalry  Memorial  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Windsor, 
£10  10s. ;  March,  1879,  Howard,  Mrs.,  Memorial,  ^5. 

August,  1887,  Jenkins  Memorial,  late  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  £10  10s. 

May,  1880,  Keppel,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Sir  H.  (towards 
Bust),  £2$  ;  February,  1879,  King  of  the  Belgians  Statue,  £100. 

May,  1875,  Lindsay  Memorial,  £25  ;  February,  1873,  Lord 
Mayor's  Testimonial  Fund,  £50 ;  Lohimitz,  Dr.  Leonard,  Testi- 
monial to,  ^25. 

July,  1872,  Mario  Fund,  £26  5s,;  December,  1877,  Mario 
Fund,  £25  ;  December,  1863,  Mausoleum,  Windsor,  towards 
cost,  ^10,000;  December,  1880,  Miller  Testimonial,  £20) 
August,  1866,  Mr.  Moxon's  marble  tomb,  £66. 

February,  1879,  Napier  of  Magdala,  Lord,  towards  Statue  of, 
^50  ;  1890,  Nelson,  Lord,  Restoration  of  Burnham,  Church  as  a 
Memorial  to. 
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April,  1886,  Napier  Sturts,  Colonel,  Memorial,  £10  ; 
November,  1865,  February,  1889,  Duke  of  Newcastle  Memorial, 
Window,  donation,  ;£ioo. 

February,  1878,  Onslow  Memorial,  ^26  5s. 

Paget,  Lord  Alfred,  Testimonial,  5s.;  September,  1866, 
Peabody  Testimonial,  £26  5s. ;  August,  1865,  Prince  Consort's 
Memorial,  ^175  19s.  4d.  ;  August,  1881,  Princess  Alice  Monu 
ment,  ^700;  July,  1879,  Prince  Imperial  Memorial,  ^130. 

July,  1880,  Quin,  Dr.,  Memorial,  £2  6s.  6d. 

June,  1883,  Rokeby,  Monument  to  Lord,  in  Wellington  Bar 
racks  Chapel,  £26  5s. ;  February,  1867,  Rous  Testimonial,  ,£25. 

December,  1863,  Seaton  Memorial,  ^£23  ;  December,  1885, 
Shaftesbury,  National  Memorial  to  Lord,  ^25  ;  April,  1873, 
Sidgwick,  Professor,  Testimonial,  ^105  ;  December,  1882,  Stanley, 
Mary,  Testimonial,  ^10. 

Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  Memorial,  donation  in  1890,  ^52 

10s. 

December,  1881,  Stanley,  Dean,  Memorial  Fund,  ^105  ; 
September,  1881,  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  Lord,  Memorial  Fund, 
£10;  February,  1882,  Street,  F.  E.,  R  A.,  Memorial,  £10  10s. ; 
Lord  Strathcairn  Memorial,  1890,  ^52  10s. 

May,  1883,  Tait,  Archbishop,  Memorial,  ^105  ;  July,  1868, 
Mr.  Tod-Heatly  Testimonial,  ^10;  June,  1879,  Tomkins 
Benefit  Fund,  £10  10s. 

May,  1883,  Walter,  Charles,  Fund,  £10  10s.  ;  April,  1866, 
Webb,  Jonas,  Memorial,  £5  ;  August,  1884,  Wellesley,  Dean, 
Memorial  Fund,  ^100;  June,  1879,  Whyte-Melville  Memorial 
Fund,  ^25  ;  July,  1884,  Wilson,  Jacob,  Testimonial,  £21  ; 
Wilkinson,  Chief  Constable  Memorial  Fund,  1890,  £26  5s. 
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"  The  poor  wren,  the  most  diminutive  of  birds, 
Will  fight,  her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl." 

— Macbeth. 

"  The  childhood  shows  the  man,  as  morning  shows  the  day." 

—  Milton. 

One  of  the  earliest  essays  in  philanthropy  which  the  young 
Prince  and  Princess  made  was  connected  with  the  relief  of  father- 
less children,  for  we  find  them  at  Slough,  on  24th  June,  1963, 
opening  the  new  buildings  of  the  British  Orphan  Asylum.  Owing 
to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  children  supported  by  this 
Asylum,  the  establishment  was  moved  from  Clapham  Rise  to 
Slough,  where  more  spacious  premises  were  secured.  A  single  gift 
of  ^12,000  to  the  building  fund  was  announced  at  the  opening 
ceremony,  and  many  more  donations  were  made  in  purses.  The 
Queen  is  patroness  of  the  Asylum,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  are 
vice-patrons.  The  Institution  was  established  in  1827,  and  was 
designed  to  afford  relief  to  destitute  children  of  the  educated  class, 
including  the  sons  and  daughters  of  commercial  and  professional 
men,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  almost  unique  among  the  many  other 
charitable  homes  and  asylums  which  exist.  A  second  visit  was 
made  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  in  1874,  eleven  years  after  the 
opening  ceremony  had  been  performed  at  Slough,  when  a  festival 
was  held  on  25th  March.  In  January,  1873,  the  Asylum  contained 
196  children,  but,  the  resources  being  insufficient  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  so  many,  the  generous  and  good-natured  vice- 
patron  was  asked  to  preside  at  a  dinner.  The  appeal  which  the 
Prince  made  upon  this  occasion  resulted  in  a  subscription  list 
during  the  evening  of  ^2400. 

Another  Orphanage,  the  Merchant  Seamen's,  became  an 
object  of  patronage  in  July,  1863,  when  the  Prince  gave  thirty 
guineas  towards  the  funds.  The  Institution  was  founded  in  181 7, 
and  nearly  a  thousand  children  have  been  sheltered  and  educated 
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in  it  up  to  1863.  The  Institution  was  removed  from  the 
parish  of  St.  George's-in-the-East  to  the  Borough  Road,  the 
late  Prince  Consort  laying  the  foundation  stone  in  1861,  and  the 
opening  ceremony  being  performed  by  Earl  Russell  in  1862.  A 
second  move  was  afterwards  made,  and  the  Asylum  now  stands 
at  Snaresbrook,  where  the  Prince  and  Princess  visited  it  on  28th 
June,  1866,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  dining  hall.  Lord  Albert  Paget  said  "  he  could  bear  testimony 
to  the  interest  that  His  Royal  Highness  took,  not  only  in  every 
manly  English  sport,  but  in  everything  which  tended  to  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  such  institutions  as  that  whose  success  he 
testified  his  desire  to  promote  by  his  presence  on  that  occasion  ". 
The  Asylum  has,  since  1862,  afforded  shelter  for  180  boys  and 
girls  at  a  time. 

On  13th  July,  1869,  the  Prince  laid  the  foundation  stone  of 
some  new  buildings  at  Watford,  connected  with  the  London 
Orphan  Asylum,  an  Institution  which  was  established  in  181 3, 
and  on  this  occasion  the  sum  of  ^8000  was  contributed.  The 
Queen's  patronage  has  existed  for  over  fifty  years,  and,  in  1887, 
when  the  Prince  presided  at  a  festival  dinner  in  connection  with 
the  Asylum,  it  was  able  to  celebrate  both  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee 
and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Queen's  patronage.  The 
Asylum,  which  provides  food,  clothing,  and  education  for  father- 
less children,  owes  its  origin  to  Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  who  launched 
it  on  its  career  with  only  three  inmates.  In  1822,  however,  there 
were  126  children  in  the  Asylum  ;  twenty  years  later  there  were 
326;  twenty  years  later  still,  414;  and  in  1887,  500.  During 
the  seventy-four  years  of  the  Asylum's  existence  more  than  5000 
orphan  children  have  been  maintained,  clothed,  and  educated. 
In  the  course  of  the  speech  which  the  Prince  delivered  at  the 
festival  dinner,  some  very  full  particulars  were  given  of  the  past 
history  of  this  valuable  Asylum,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  took  a  very  great  interest  in  the  London 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  presided  at  its  festivals  on  five  different 
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occasions.  Many  of  those  who  received  their  education  and 
support  in  early  life  here  are  now  holding  important  and  valuable 
positions  in  the  commercial  world,  and  contribute  largely  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Asylum.  This  is  perhaps  the  noblest  and 
best  recommendation  that  such  an  Institution  could  have, 
for  it  shows  that  there  are  children  in  London  whose  futures 
are  destined  to  be  worthy  and  even  great,  provided  that  a 
certain  quota  of  education  and  training  is  forthcoming  during  their 
earlier  years.  It  is  painful  in  the  extreme  to  think  that,  but  for 
the  assistance  of  this  Asylum,  many  who  are  this  day  holding 
responsible  appointments  would  have  been  penniless  and  obscure, 
and  moving  in  a  circle  of  life  far  less  refined  and  intellectual 
than  that  in  which  they  were  born.  The  cost,  per  head,  of 
maintenance  in  1886  was  ^30,  and,  in  all,  no  less  than  ^700,000 
has  been  disbursed  in  the  seventy-four  years  during  which  the 
Asylum  has  existed,  the  whole  of  which — with  the  exception  of 
^"iooo  a  year — was  derived  from  voluntary  contributions.  To 
celebrate  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee,  the  managers  of  the  Asylum 
decided  to  admit  one  hundred  extra  children.  The  total  of 
the  subscriptions  announced  on  12th  March,  1887,  amounted  to 
^5000,  of  which  the  Prince  gave  one  hundred  guineas.  A  former 
inmate  of  the  Asylum  contributed  ^5000  for  the  erection  of  a 
chapel,  and  other  handsome  donations  were  received  from  City 
Companies  and  notabilities  to  an  extent  which  showed  the  very 
great  esteem  in  which  the  Institution  is  held.  There  are  now  550 
orphans  in  the  Asylum,  and  the  income,  in  1887,  was  ;£  15,000, 
derived  almost  entirely  from  voluntary  contributions. 

Though  several  Orphanages  were  visited  and  assisted  during 
the  years  which  intervene  between  1869  and  1878,  it  is  not 
until  the  latter  year  that  we  find  an  interesting  ceremony  taking 
place  at  Wanstead,  in  connection  with  the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum. 
Over  fifty  children  are  admitted  to  this  Asylum  every  year,  the  roll 
being  thus  kept  up  to  a  total  of  about  600  in  all.  On  30th 
June,  1878,  the  Prince  and  Princess  presided  at  the  anniver- 
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sary  festival,  being  received  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans  and  by 
the  officers  of  the  Asylum.  A  little  orphan  girl  recited  the  follow- 
ing details,  which  give  a  capital  idea  of  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
Asylum  :  "She  had  been  told  that  it  was  the  largest  of  the  kind  in 
England.  When  the  boys  and  girls,  officers  and  servants,  were 
all  there,  700  persons  sleep  in  the  building.  The  schools  were 
in  three  divisions — senior,  infants,  and  nursery  children.  In  the 
two  large  senior  schools  there  were  about  400  boys  and  girls,  who 
learn  grammar,  history,  arithmetic,  French,  music,  and  drawing, 
and  the  girls  learn  needlework  besides.  In  the  two  infant  schools 
they  did  not  learn  quite  so  much  ;  in  the  nursery  they  learn  just  a 
very  little,  and  play  a  good  deal,  and  being  little  children,  they 
learn  about  the  Bible."  The  Prince,  in  his  speech,  referred  to  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Asylum  by  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  which  ceremony  took  place  a  few  months  before  the 
speaker  was  born ;  and  His  Royal  Highness  held  in  his  hand  the 
mallet  which  had  been  used  on  that  occasion,  and  which  had  been 
sent  to  him  by  Sir  Charles  Reed,  a  son  of  the  original  founder  of 
the  Institution.  The  sum  of  ^1600  was  raised  by  subscription  at 
this  festival,  of  which  the  Prince  gave  a  hundred  guineas. 

On  24th  June,  1879,  tne  Prince  and  Princess  attended  a 
festival  of  another  Orphanage,  the  Orphan  Working  School, 
Hornsey,  with  its  branch,  the  Alexandra  Orphanage.  The  Working 
School  maintained,  at  the  time  of  the  Royal  visit,  422  children. 
The  Alexandra  Orphanage  maintains  150  fatherless  children, 
and  was  founded  in  1864,  being  amalgamated  with  the 
School  in  1877.  The  festival  of  amalgamation  was  patronised 
by  the  Prince,  no  less  than  ^8000  being  raised  for  the  new 
building.  The  object  of  both  Institutions  is  to  rear  children 
from  their  earliest  infancy,  and  to  provide  for  them  in  separate 
cottage  homes,  under  the  charge  of  competent  nurses  and 
a  matron.  When  educationally  fitted,  the  children  are  removed 
to  a  senior  school  at  Haverstock  Hill,  where  they  are  main- 
tained until  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  then  started  in 
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life.  Purses  to  the  value  of  ^1500  were  handed  to  the  Princess, 
and  the  occasion  was  a  signal  for  general  rejoicing  in  the 
district.  The  Times  thus  refers  to  the  scene :  "  So  it  came 
about  that  a  sort  of  State  procession  was  made  to  the  heights  of 
Hornsey,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess,  whose  graceful  prerogative 
it  is  to  bring  wealth  to  a  charity  by  their  presence,  and  to  content 
hundreds  of  poor  people  by  a  smile,  passed  under  waving  banners 
from  the  workhouse  to  the  Asylum  and  the  Orphanage"  (the 
Islington  Workhouse,  the  aged  Pilgrim's  Society,  and  the  Work- 
ing Orphanage).  "The  aged  people  watched  the  ceremony  in 
spite  of  the  rain,  and  the  charity  children's  band  played  'God  save 
the  Queen '.  On  returning,  their  Royal  Highnesses  having  observed 
that  many  poor  people  had  not  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  visitors,  in 
spite  of  the  falling  rain,  raised  the  back  of  the  landau  and  relieved 
the  dull  monotony  of  pauper  life  by  a  brief  sight  of  the  illustrious 
lady,  whose  bright  face,  long  ago,  won  the  hearts  of  the  English 
people."  When  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  workhouse  gates,  a 
little  girl  offered  the  Princess  a  nosegay  in  a  silver  handle,  which 
had  been  subscribed  for  by  the  inmates  at — a  penny  a  head,  adults 
and  a  farthing  a  head,  children,  out  of  their  scanty  allowances. 
The  handle  bore  the  following  inscription  :  "  Hendes  Kongelige 
boitred  Prindsessen  af  Wales,  fra  1369  lemmer  og  Skoleborn  i 
Islington  Arbeidhus,  1879".  The  inmates,  we  learn,  had  cake  for 
tea  that  evening ! 

On  13th  March,  1878,  the  Prince  presided  at  a  festival  of  the 
National  Orphan  Home,  visiting  it  a  second  time  on  15th  July  in 
the  same  year.  The  Home  is  for  fatherless  girls,  and  is  situated 
on  Ham  Common,  Surrey.  It  receives  children  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and,  like  the  Asylums  already  referred  to,  maintains,  clothes, 
and  educates  them,  and  also  prepares  them  for  domestic 
service,  the  number  of  girls'  thus  fitted  for  a  life  of  industry 
being  650.  The  Home  was  established  in  1849,  and  began 
its  operations  on  an  exceedingly  modest  scale.  It  now  maintains 
nearly  100  children. 
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The  Metropolitan  and  City  Police  Orphanage  is  another  of 
the  institutions  which  the  Prince  has  patronised  and  assisted,  a 
notable  visit  being  paid  on  8th  July,  1882,  when  their  Royal 
Highnesses  drove  from  Marlborough  House  to  Strawberry  Hill, 
many  demonstrations  of  loyalty  being  made  along  the  route. 
Twickenham  raised  a  triumphal  arch  and  many  other  decorations, 
and  crowds  welcomed  the  visitors.  At  the  Orphanage  itself  a  stand 
had  been  constructed,  which  accommodated  1200  persons,  the 
children  (158  boys  and  88  girls)  occupying  the  front  seats,  and 
all  looking  the  picture  of  health  and  happiness.  The  immediate 
object  of  the  ceremony  was  the  opening  of  a  new  wing,  and  from 
the  address  of  the  managers  it  appears  that  the  Institution  was 
founded  in  the  year  1870,  11,960  officers  and  constables  volun- 
tarily subscribing  every  year  towards  its  maintenance.  It  under- 
takes to  train  and  start  in  life  150  boys  and  100  girls,  and  the 
Government  Inspector  of  Schools  has  reported  favourably  on  the 
establishment.  Sir  Edmund  Henderson  stated  that  at  the  time 
when  the  Orphanage  was  founded,  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force 
comprised  barely  9000  men  ;  it  had,  however,  in  1882,  grown  to 
12,000  men,  which  was  nearly  half  of  the  whole  police  force  of 
England  and  Wales.  This  increase  caused  the  demand  for 
accommodation  at  the  Orphanage  to  constantly  grow,  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  the  new  wing  which  the  Prince  was  opening. 

It  would  have  been  unnecessarily  trying  to  the  general  reader's 
patience  had  we  referred  at  any  length  to  each  and  all  of  the 
Orphanages  which  have  thus  been  patronised.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state  that  in  a  few  instances,  at  least,  secretaries  of  certain 
institutions  have  been  most  remiss  in  supplying  the  details  which 
it  is  necessary  that  a  writer  should  have  to  enable  him  to  enlighten 
the  general  public.  The  obvious  result  is  that  less  prominence  is 
given  to  some  institutions  whose  standing  might  fairly  have  en- 
titled them  to  a  large  share  of  favourable  comment. 

The  distinct  sympathy  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  feel  for  the  fatherless  and  destitute  needs  no  emphasis- 
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ing.  During  the  period  under  review — the  twenty-six  years,  ex- 
tending from  1863  to  1889 — no  less  than  twenty  Orphanages 
have  been  directly  and  repeatedly  patronised,  and  donations 
have  been  bestowed  on  them  from  the  private  purses  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess. 
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Adult  Orphan  Institute— Patronised  a  concert  in  June,  1864, 

and  presided  at  a  dinner  in  May,  1880,  and  gave  .  .  ^"105    o  o 

British  Orphan  Asylum,  Slough— Opened  new  building  on 
24th  June,  1863.  Presided  at  festival  on  25th  March,  1874,  and 
gave  .  .         .         .         .         .         .  105   o  o 

Clergy  Orphan  Corporation— Donation  in  May,  1864        .      30  o  o 
Attended  service  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  17th  May,  1865, 
and  gave      ........     105   o  o 

Presided  at  a  dinner  in  aid  of,  on  30th  June,  1886. 

Customs  Orphanage — Donation  in  November,  1872     .         .       15   o  o 

Drummond  Institution  for  the  Orphan  Daughters  of 

Officers — Became  Patron  in  January,  1864,  and  gave  .  .     105   o  o 

Dublin  Female  Orphan  Schools  — The  Princess  visited  on 
23rd  April,  1868. 

Duchy  of  Cornwall — Donations  for  Orphanages  .         .      10  10  o 

Female  Orphan  Asylum— Donation,  in  August,  1874.  .       26    5  o 

Farningham  Home  for  Little  Boys— Visited  and  assisted. 

Infant  Orphan  Asylum — Visited,  at  Wanstead,  on  30th  June, 

1866,  and  gave       .......      105    o  o 

Presided  at  anniversary  festival  on  30th  June,  1871,  and  gave      105    o  o 
(His  Royal  Highness  had  given  ^525  previous  to  1863.) 

Jews'  Orphan  Home — Became  Patron  in  September,  1865. 

London  Orphan  Asylum — Laid  the  foundation  stone  on  13th 
July,  1869,  and  presided  at  a  festival  on  12th  March,  1877,  and 
subscribed    ........     105   o  o 

Lynn  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund— Donation  on  5th 
January,  1873,  m  a'd  of  widows  and  orphans  left  destitute  by  the 
total  destruction  of  ships  during  a  severe  storm     .  .  20    o  o 

Merchant  Seamen's  Orphan  Asylum— Became  Patron  in 

July,  1863,  and  gave         .  .  .  .  .  31  to  o 

Metropolitan  and  City  Police  Orphanage— Visited  on  8th 

July,  1882,  at  Strawberry  Hill,  opened  new  wing,  and  gave       .       52  10  o 

National  Orphan  Home,  Ham  Common— Presided  at  a 

festival  on  13th  March,  1878,  and  gave     ....     105    o  o 
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Orphan  Working  School  (Alexandra  Orphanage)  Pre- 
sided at  dinner,  in  1877,  and  gave  ....   £100    o  o 

Providence  Row  Wight  Refuge  and  Home— Donation  in 

January,  1889        .  .  .  .  .  .  _ .      .        5  5© 

Additional  in  1890         .  .  .  .  .  -55° 

Railway  Servants'  Orphanage— Donation,  on  28th  June, 

1879  .         .         .         .         .         .         .  50  o  o 

And  in  1881         .  .  .  .  .  .  25    o  o 

Royal  British  Female  Asylum,  Devonport— Became  a 

life  Governor  in  January,  1881,  and  gave   .  .  .  26    5  o 

St.  Ann's  Orphanage,  Redhill— Laid  foundation  stone  on 

9th  July,  1884,  and  gave    .  .  .  .  .  34    o  o 

Swanley  Orphan  Home— Opened  on  15th  July,  1882,  and  re- 
visited in  July,  1883. 


RELIGIOUS  ORGANISATIONS. 

' '  True  religion 
Is  always  mild,  propitious,  and  humble  ; 
Plays  not  the  tyrant,  plants  no  faith  in  blood, 
Nor  bears  destruction  on  her  chariot-wheels  ; 
But  stoops  to  polish,  succour,  and  redress, 
And  builds  her  grandeur  on  the  public  good." 

— Miller s  "  Mahomet" . 

The  encouragement  of  devotional  exercises  and  of  all  efforts  to 
promote  religion  both  in  England  and  abroad  is  a  duty  which  de- 
volves upon  the  leaders  of  society  and  the  directors  of  the  nation's 
affairs.  A  list  of  the  churches  and  religious  institutions  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  has  patronised  shows  the  great  development 
which  has  been  taking  place  during  the  last  twenty-six  years.  A 
double  advantage  is  gained  by  a  careful  perusal  of  this  work  of 
Royal  personages.  We  do  not  trace  their  personal  likings  and 
ascertain  the  amount  of  labour  performed  by  them  for  the  good  of 
their  country,  but  we  discover  to  what  extent  the  materials  for 
religious  growth  have  been  supplied ;  how  the  episcopates  have 
increased  in  number,  how  the  churches  have  been  restored  or 
built — how,  in  fact,  the  nation  is  attending  to  matters  connected 
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with  a  future  state  and  a  temporal  morality.  In  this  section,  as  in 
all  the  rest,  the  range  over  which  the  Prince's  operations  have 
extended  has  been  extremely  wide.  Without  regard  to  county,  or 
even  country,  money  has  been  subscribed  simply  with  the  one 
great  object  of  assisting  in  the  spread  of  religion.  In  1877  a 
donation  of  ^500  was  sent  by  the  Prince  to  the  Cornish  Bishop- 
ric Endowment  Fund,  and  thus  a  practical  and  extensive  patronage 
was  accorded  to  this  latest  addition  to  the  English  Episcopate. 

The  representative  nature  of  the  gifts  which  the  Prince  has 
bestowed  on  Ecclesiastical  Institution  scarcely  needs  emphasising. 
We  have,  first,  the  assistance  afforded  the  Truro  Bishopric ;  then 
the  donations  to  churches  in  foreign  countries,  where  a  handful  of 
Englishmen  have  congregated  together  and  live  ;  then  we  find  that 
assistance  has  been  given  to  churches  distributed  over  the  greater 
part  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  situated  in  Kent,  Cheshire 
(Chester  Cathedral),  Middlesex  (4),  Cornwall  (Truro  Cathedral), 
Isle  of  Wight,  Wales  (2,  including  Llandaff  Cathedral),  Norfolk  (7, 
including  Norwich  Cathedral),  Cambridge,  Hampshire,  and  Ire- 
land. Though  Norfolk  is  the  most  frequently  patronised,  there  is 
nothing  local  in  this  list,  taken  as  a  whole.  The  author  of  the 
many  gifts  here  recorded  stamps  himself  as  one  whose  connection 
extends  over  a  kingdom,  and  even  beyond  it ;  whose  personal 
leanings  to  a  particular  sect  do  not  justify  him  in  decrying  and 
condemning,  or  even  in  refraining  from  assisting,  members  of  other 
creeds,  and  whose  first  desire  is  evidently  to  join  in  the  important 
work  of  promoting  and  encouraging  morality  and  religion  under 
any  form  of  worship.  These  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  as  evidenced  by  his  work  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in 
connection  with  the  religious  movements  of  the  period.  After 
all,  it  is  safe  to  judge  a  man  by  his  acts,  and  when  a  course  of 
conduct  continues  so  long  and  so  uniformly,  every  principle  of 
logic  and  judgment,  and  every  feeling  of  fair-play,  demands  that 
we  should  give  His  Royal  Highness  credit  for  sincerity  and 
devotion  to  the  important  causes  which  he  has  assisted  so  greatly, 
especially  of  late  years. 
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CATHEDRALS,  CHURCHES,  &c. 


Anmer  Church— Restoration  of  Tower,  June,  1888 

Ashford  Church,  Kent- March,  1865  . 

Chester  Cathedral— June,  1870  .... 

March,  1844  ...... 

Chiswick,  New  Church  at  -  August,  1872 
Church  Extension  Society- November,  1863  . 
Cornish  Bishopric  Endowment  Fund— 1887 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Church— August,  1870 
Dersingham  Church,  Norfolk— June,  1877  . 

Organ  Fund,  April,  1883  .... 

December,  1884  ..... 
East  Winch  Church— April,  1888 
Ellingham  (Little)  Church— January,  1868  . 

Emanuel  Church  and  Sunday  Schools,  Kennington 

1871  ....... 

Exeter  Cathedral  Restoration  Fund— 1871 
Gayton  Church  (Norfolk) -October,  1882 
Grimston  Church — Mission  Room  at,  April,  1884 
Guards'  Burial  Ground,  Brompton— January,  1889 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  West  Cowes— August,  1882 . 
August,  1888  ...... 

Kennington  Road  Church— Erection  fund,  1863 
Kew  Church— May,  1872  ..... 

King's  Lynn,  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 

Towards  erection  of,  July,  1888  .... 

Madingley  Church— July,  1872  .... 

Marbceuf  Church,  Pools— Restoration  in  1889  . 

Melton  Mowbray  Church— Restoration  of,  April,  1873 

Norwich  Cathedral— Restoration  of,  April,  1880 

Newmarket,  Church  at— December,  1874 

Newmarket,  St.  Mary's  Church  at— July,  1883 

Old  Windsor  Church  Renovation,  &c— In  October,  1874 

Paisley  Abbey— June,  1861  .... 

Plymouth,  Church  at— April,  1867 

Portsmouth  Military  Chapel— January,  1867 

Sandringham  Church  Organ— 1866  . 

Shir  cock  Church,  Worksop— November,  1865 

South  London  Chapel  ..... 

South  London  Church  Extension  Fund— 1866  . 

South  Wotton  Church,  Norfolk— October,  188 1 

St.  Albans  Cathedral  Restoration  Fund— January,  1879 

St.  Andrew's  Endowment  Fund,  Kennington— 1863 

St.  Andrew's,  Kennington— 1873 
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St.  Clement's  (Kennington)  Church  and  Schools- 

-1867 

O 

0 

St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor— April,  1882  . 

10 

O 

0 

October,  1883  ...... 

50 

O 

0 

St.    George's,    South wark  —  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

Mission       .          .          .          .          .  ... 

21 

O 

0 

St.  John's  Church,  W  aterloo  Road — Organ,  1875 

10 

O 

0 

„       Churchyard — 1877  .... 

26 

5 

9 

St.  John's,  Kennington— Repairs,  1865 . 

50 

0 

0 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Southampton— February,  1878  . 

50 

0 

0 

St.  Mary's  the  Less  Mission  Chapel — Annually  since  1 

871 

J 

3 

0 

St.  Mary's,  Lambeth — Organ,  1875 

26 

5 

0 

St.  Mark's,  Kennington — 1873  .... 

20 

0 

0 

St.    Mark's   Mission  Buildings,  Kennington— 

Annually  since  1887  ..... 

.  3 

3 

0 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  Completion  Fund— 1864 

52 

10 

0 

»»                      »                      »»  l872 

250 

0 

0 

»                  »»                  »  l873 

250 

0 

0 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Norfolk— June,  1868 

21 

0 

0 

St.  Peter's  Endowment  Fund,  Kennington— 1863 

200 

0 

0 

St.  Philip's  Church,  Regent  Street— April,  1881  . 

21 

0 

0 

St.  Thomas,  Lambeth— 1876  .... 

25 

0 

0 

„         Church  and  Mission  Room— 1884  . 

10 

0 

0 

Swimbridge  Church  Restoration  Fund— December, 

1878 

25 

0 

0 

Trinity  Church  Mission— 1878  .... 

21 

0 

0 

Trinity  Church,  Kennington— 1874  . 

21 

0 

0 

Truro  Cathedral— 1878  ..... 

500 

0 

0 

1885  . 

200 

0 

0 

West  Newton  Church  Restoration— 1882  . 

I5OO 

0 

0 

1883  . 

250 

0 

0 

Wells  Church  (Norfolk)  Restoration— October,  1879 

50 

0 

0 

Wolferton  Church  Restoration— 1884,  1885 . 

2IO 

0 

0 

English  Churches  and  Chapels  Abroad. 
Berlin,  English  Church  at— Gave,  in  July,  1883 

»  1885 

Brussels,  English  Church  at-^-Gave,  in  March,  1864 
Cannes  Memorial  Church— Opened  on  8th  March,  1887. 
Copenhagen  Church  Fund— On  15th  October,  1879,  gave 


50  o  o 
25  o  o 
31  10  o 
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Copenhagen  English  Church— In  February,  1884,  gave 
And  Princess  gave  2000  kronors — say 
In  November,  1887,  inaugurated,  and  gave  . 

Geneva,  English  Church  at— Gave 

Paris,  English  Church  at— Gave,  in  February,  1867  . 

Paris,  Hertford  British  Church  at— Visited  on  4th  June,  1879 

Scutari  Mortuary  Chapel— Gave,  in  August,  1882 

Vienna,  English  Church  at— Gave,  in  November,  1874 


£110  15  o 
110  15  o 
30    o  o 

800 

25    o  o 


10  10  o 
50    o  o 


SOCIAL,  MORAL,  AND  PHYSICAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

"  Hail,  social  life  !  into  thy  pleasing  bounds 
Again  I  come  to  pay  the  common  stock, 
My  share  of  service,  and,  in  glad  return, 
To  taste  thy  comforts,  thy  protected  joys." 

—  Thomson. 

As  a  leader  of  society,  the  Prince  of  Wales  naturally  finds  himself 
placed  at  the  head  of  most  movements  having  for  their  aim 
the  social,  moral,  and  physical  improvement  of  the  people.  In 
some  respects  this  species  of  work  is  not  of  so  noble  a  nature  as 
that  connected  with  charities,  or  designed  to  promote  education, 
or  to  alleviate  sickness  and  suffering.  But  the  social  duties  of 
His  Royal  Highness  are  at  any  rate  necessary,  and,  whether  they 
are  as  pleasant  as  some  others  or  not,  they  must  be  performed. 
Thus,  we  find  the  Prince  and  Princess  opening  parks  and  recrea- 
tion grounds,  museums  and  picture  galleries,  churches  and  public 
buildings,  and  even  gymnasia  and  cricket  grounds.  The 
donations  given  by  His  Royal  Highness  under  this  section 
include  some  very  handsome  ones  to  hunting,  yachting, 
cricketing,  shooting,  racing  and  rowing  clubs;  and  under  the 
heading  of  "  moral  improvement,"  we  may  well  class  gifts  in 
encouragement  of  societies  like  that  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  the  Church  of  England  Book-hawking  Union, 
the  Church  of  England's  Young  Men's  Society,  and  the  British 

23 
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and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Other  institutions  demand  patronage, 
but  cannot  be  classed  amongst  the  beneficial,  or  charitable,  or 
alleviative.  For  instance,  the  Prince  is  patron  of  the  Acclimatisa- 
tion Society,  and  gave  a  number  of  books  to  the  members  of  the 
last  Arctic  Expedition,  and  several  donations  to  the  Braemar  High- 
land Gatherings.  His  Royal  Highness  maintains  a  continuous 
connection  with  such  useful  societies  as  the  Cornwall  Royal 
Geographical  and  the  City  of  London  Institute  for  Technical 
Training.  It  is  astonishing  to  glance  down  the  list  of  regattas 
which  have  been  assisted  by  the  Prince,  both  in  England  or  on 
the  Continent.  Contributions  have  been  given  for  the  excavation 
of  a  church  at  Rome,  in  February,  1868,  and  ^150  towards  a 
memorial  window  in  the  Guards'  Chapel,  Wellington  Barracks,  in 
1879.  Then  we  find  the  Prince  supporting  the  Anti-Slavery  move- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  and  commemorating  with  them  the  abolution  of  serfdom 
in  our  colonies. 

The  great  Brotherhood  of  Freemasons  is  also  a  movement 
which  meets  with  a  genuine  and  hearty  support,  and  all  lifeboat 
institutions  receive  constant  donations.  As  an  ardent  sportsman, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Prince  should  encourage  the  breeding 
of  the  best  stock,  subscribing,  as  he  does,  to  the  Hunters'  Im- 
provement Society,  the  Hackney  Stud  Book  Society,  and  one  other 
for  the  improvement  of  blood  horses.  The  Imperial  Institute 
was  heartily  supported,  for,  besides  the  active  assistance  person- 
ally rendered  by  the  Prince,  ;£iooo  was  given  as  a  donation  to 
its  funds.  In  1884  some  industrial  dwellings  were  opened  by 
the  Prince  at  Hoxton,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  was 
the  same  year  in  which  the  Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  houses  of  the  poor. 
During  the  whole  of  1884  the  Prince  kept  this  interesting 
and  important  question — vitally  important  to  masses  of  poorer 
citizens — continually  uppermost  in  his  mind ;  and  no  matter 
where  he  went,  or  what  was  the  subject  on  which  he  was  called 
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to  speak,  he  nearly  always  made  some  allusion  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  progress  of  its  labours.  Once,  indeed,  when 
visiting  a  northern  town,  the  Royal  cortege  was  commanded  to  be 
driven  by  a  route  which  passed  by  the  poorest  houses  in  the 
district,  so  that  His  Royal  Highness  might  have  an  opportunity 
for  still  further  acquainting  himself  with  the  lives  and  condition 
of  the  badly-housed  multitudes  which  will  some  day  be  his 
subjects.  The  peculiarity  of  assisting  the  Norfolk  Institutions  in 
a  neighbourly  fashion  is  strongly  noticeable  in  this  section,  where 
it  will  be  observed  that  King's  Lynn  comes  in  for  a  lion's  share 
of  social  patronage. 

Among  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Prince  was  that  of  laying 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  premises  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  near  St.  Andrew's  Hill,  Doctors'  Commons, 
in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  persons,  2000  of 
whom  were  seated.  The  Rev.  S.  B.  Bergue,  in  an  address, 
referred  to  the  objects  to  which  the  Society  devoted  its  energies, 
namely,  to  the  sole  and  simple  purpose  of  disseminating  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  our  own  and  in  all  other  lands.  He  stated  that  the 
foundations  of  the  Society  itself  were  laid  on  7th  March,  1804, 
when  a  few  earnest  Christian  men  met  together  to  concert  some 
scheme  for  meeting  the  lamentable  destitution  of  the  Scriptures 
which  was  proved  to  exist,  not  only  in  Wales,  but  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  the  range  of  action  contemplated  included 
the  continent  of  Europe,  with  its  varied  languages,  and  other  and 
more  distant  parts  of  the  world  to  which  access  might  be  gained. 
The  immense  benefits  which  the  Society  had  conferred  upon  the 
entire  world  were  proved  by  statistics,  which  showed  that  whereas 
in  1804  there  could  not  have  been  more  than  four  million  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  whole  world — and  these  not  translated 
into  more  than  fifty  distinct  languages — during  the  years  1864  and 
1865  alone  the  Society  had  issued  more  than  two  million  copies, 
and  the  total  circulation  of  the  Book  in  1866  reached  the 
stupendous  number  of  fifty  millions  and  a  quarter.    These  were 
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translated  into  173  languages  and  dialects,  and  thus  conferred  an 
inestimable  boon  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  souls.  The  growth 
in  financial  receipts  was  equally  marked.  In  1805  the  Society's 
revenue  amounted  to  ^5592  ;  in  1865,  ^1 71,375.  During  its 
sixty-two  years  of  life,  it  had  spent  six  millions  of  money  in 
furtherance  of  its  object,  and  was  in  1866  sustained  by  five  thou- 
sand auxiliaries  and  branches. 

An  interesting  ceremony  took  place  in  July  of  the  year  1870, 
when  the  Prince  was  enabled  to  present  the  medal  founded  by 
his  father  for  presentation  each  year  to  the  person  who  has  most 
distinguished  himself  in  advancing  the  interests  of  science,  art, 
commerce,  or  intellectual  study.  The  presentation  took  place  at 
Marlborough  House,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  His  Royal  Highness  addressed 
M.  de  Lesseps,  the  fortunate  recipient  of  the  medal,  in  French, 
congratulating  that  eminent  engineer  upon  his  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  had  recently  been  opened. 

When  the  Thames  Embankment  was  opened  by  the  Prince, 
on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  seats  were  prepared  for  the 
accommodation  of  10,000  persons  to  witness  the  ceremony.  The 
scene  was  of  a  most  brilliant  description.  The  scheme  of  an 
embankment  along  the  Thames  originated  with  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  The  works,  as  they  now  stand,  have  reclaimed  thirty- 
seven  and  a  half  acres  of  land  from  the  river. 

On  2nd  April,  1873,  His  Royal  Highness  consented  to  open  the 
new  Town  Hall  at  Bolton  which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  jQi  50,000 ; 
and  also  to  unveil  a  statue  of  Dr.  Chadwick,  who  had  given 
^22,000  for  the  establishment  of  model  dwellings  and  orphanages. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  St.  George's  Street  Post  Office 
in  Glasgow  was  laid  by  the  Prince  on  17th  October,  1876,  when 
the  citizens,  in  their  address,  referred  to  the  fact  that  at  his  last 
visit  His  Royal  Highness  had  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
University,  on  its  new  site — an  institution  which  for  centuries  had 
fostered  a  taste  for  learning  in  Scotland,  and  provided  the  means 
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for  cultivating  it.  The  Prince  replied  :  "  I  am  always  glad  when 
I  find  that  circumstances  permit  me  to  manifest  the  interest  which 
I  experience  in  everything  relating  to  the  prosperity  of  our  great 
manufacturing  and  commercial  centres  ". 

Jesmond  Dene,  a  splendid  park  comprising  sixty -two  acres, 
the  gift  of  Sir  William  Armstrong  to  the  public  of  Newcastle,  was 
opened  by  His  Royal  Highness  on  20th  August,  1884  ;  also  a  fine 
residence  and  banqueting  hall,  to  be  utilised  in  a  suitable  manner. 
The  Prince  was  presented  with  a  key  of  fine  gold  bearing  the  arms 
of  Newcastle,  and,  on  the  reverse,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  plumes, 
surmounted  with  a  crown  bearing  the  Royal  Arms  and  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Honi  soit,"  &c.  The  Princess  was  also  present,  and  planted 
a  young  oak  in  the  park  with  a  silver  spade  which  the  Mayor 
presented  to  Her  Royal  Highness. 

A  soiree  was  held  at  Bethnal  Green,  on  nth  July,  1886,  in 
connection  with  the  Beaumont  Trust,  at  which  the  Prince  and 
Princess  were  present.  The  object  of  this  Institution  is  to  provide 
intellectual  improvement  and  recreation  for  the  inhabitants  of  East 
London,  and  the  soiree  in  question  was  given  to  the  artisans  and 
their  wives  who  dwell  in  that  locality. 

The  People's  Palace,  that  great  popular  institution  of  which 
so  much  has  been  heard  and  said  and  written,  was  formally 
dedicated  by  the  Prince  to  the  public  on  28th  June,  1886.  The 
objects  of  this  Palace  are,  briefly,  the  enlightenment,  refinement,  and 
healthy  entertainment  of  the  poor  ;  and  it  is  but  consistent  with 
the  general  nature  of  his  public  work  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
should  have  identified  himself  with  an  institution  of  so  wide, 
practical,  and  elevating  a  character. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  received 
some  practical  encouragement  from  the  Princess  of  Wales  on  28th 
June,  1888,  when  Her  Royal  Highness  undertook  to  present 
nearly  one  hundred  awards  to  the  pupil  teachers  and  scholars  of 
the  Metropolitan  Schools,  as  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  the  duty 
of  kindness  to  dumb  animals.  The  awards  were  given  bv  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
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Abbey  Park,  Leicester— Opened  on  19th  May,  1882. 

Acclimatisation  Society— Became  President  in  March,  1865. 

Albert  Institute,  Windsor — Opened  on  7th  January,  1880. 

Arctic  Expedition — Donation  to  purchase  books  for     .         .    ^15   o  o 

Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

— Became  Patron  in  December,  1863. 

Bagshot  Church — Attended  a  bazaar,  on  nth  June,  1881,  in  aid 
of  the  restoration  of. 

Beaumont  Trust — Present  at  a  soiree  on  nth  July,  1886,  in  aid 
of,  and  held  in  Bethnal  Green  for  the  entertainment  of  the  artisans 
and  their  wives.  The  object  of  the  Trust  is  to  provide  intellectual 
improvement  and  recreation  for  the  inhabitants  of  East  London. 
Ben  Nevis  Observatory— Donation,  in  June,  1883  .  .  26  5  o 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute— Donation,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1874     ........     100   o  o 

Braemar  Highland  Gathering— Donation,  in  September,  1864  500 
Donation,  in  September,  1865 .  .  .  .  .500 

„  ,,  1866.  .  .  .  21    o  o 

Since  1866,  has  given  prize  annually,  worth  .  .  .  500 

Bream's  Buildings  (Branch  of  Birkbeck  Institution) 

— Opened  on  4th  Juiy,  1885. 

British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society— Presided  at  a 
meeting  at  Guildhall  on  1st  August,  1884,  to  commemorate  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  British  colonies,  and  consider  the  question 
of  the  continuance  of  slavery  in  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the 
globe. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society— Laid  foundation  stone 

of  new  buildings  on  nth  June,  1866,  Doctors'  Commons. 
British  Regatta,  Paris— Donation,  in  1867      .         .         .     100   o  o 
Cam  River  Improvement  Fund— Donation,  in  November 

1868  .         .         .         ,         .         .         .  50  o  o 

Cambridge  Cricket  Club— Donation,  in  November,  1873  •  25  o  o 
Cambridge  Union   Society  — Donation,  in  February,  1865, 

towards  new  room  .  .  .  .  .  .  25    o  o 

Church  of  England  Book-hawking  Union— Donation,  in 

March,  1864  .  .  .  .  .  .  .       10  10  o 

Church  of  England  Soldiers'  Institute,  Aldershot— 

Visited  on  25th  September,  1887. 

Church  of  England  Young  Men's  Society,  King's 

Lynn — Donation,  in  February,  1884,  to  new  building  fund       .       21    o  o 

Church  Extension  Society— Donation,  in  1863  .  .  52  10  o 
City  of  London  General  Mission  Society— Became  Patron 

in  September,  1864,  and  gave      .  .  .  .  40    o  o 

City  of  London  Institute  for  Technical  Training- 
Laid  foundation  stone  on  18th  July,  1881. 

Civil  Service  Cricket  Club — Became  Patron  in  March,  1864. 

Civil  Service  Musical  Society— Donation,  in  April,  1863    .       10  10  o 
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Coburg  Race  Cup — Donation,  in  November,  1880 
College  of  State  Medicine — Became  President  in  1890. 
Cornwall  Royal  Geographical  Society— Annual  subscrip 

tion  ... 
Cowes  Rowing  Club — Donation,  on  8th  August.  1881  . 
Cowes  Royal  Town  Regatta— Annual  subscription  . 

Crimean  Fund  for  Preserving  Cemeteries  containing 
remains  of  Englishmen— Donation,  in  March,  1883 

Dorset  Royal  Yacht  Club— Annual  subscription 

East  Cowes  Royal  Regatta— Annual  subscription  . 

English  Cart  Horse  Society— Donation,  in  March,  1882 

English  Rifle  Team  in  the  United  States— Donation,  i 
July,  1877  

Excavation  of  Church  at  Rome— Donation,  in  February 

1868.  .  .  .  .  .     .  ;, 

Falmouth  Regatta— Donation,  in  1868  .         .  . 

Donation,  in  1870  ..... 


■Visited  the  headquarters  at  Southwark,  on  24th 
public  works  and  the  new 
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20  o  o 
500 
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50  o  o 
220 
500 

10  10  o 

10  10  o 


25  o  o 

26  5  o 
26   5  o 


Fire  Brigade- 
July,  1883. 

Folkestone  Parade— Opened  new 
parade  at  Folkestone. 

Fowey  Regatta — Donation,  in  August,  1868       .  .  » 

Freemasons  of  England — Presided,  for  first  time,  on  2nd 
December,  1885,  over  assembled  Grand  Lodge  of  "  Ancient, 
Free,  and  Accepted  Masons"  of  England,  as  Grandmaster. 

Freemasons  of  Scotland — Installed,  on  12th  October,  1870,  as 
Patron  of  the  Freemasons  of  Scotland — a  position  formerly  held 
by  George  IV.,  and  by  William  IV. 

Glasgow  Art  Union— Became  Patron,  in  February,  1864,  and  in 
January,  1868,  gave  ...... 

Grand  National  Steeplechase— Became  Patron  in  1864,  and 
gave ......... 

Donation,  in  1865  ...... 

Great  Yarmouth  (Duke  of  Edinburgh's)  Fife  and 
Drum  Band— Donation,  in  August,  1881 

Donation,  in  June,  1883  ..... 

Grims  ton  (Norfolk)  MissionRoom— Donation,  in  April,  1884 

Guards'  Burial  Ground — Restoration  Fund,  Brompton  Ceme- 
tery, in  1889  ....... 

Guards'  Chapel,  Wellington  Barracks— Donation  to  me- 
morial window,  in  May,  1879  ..... 

Hackney  Stud-book  Society— Became  a  life  member  and 
made  a  donation,  in  June,  1884  ..... 
Prize,  at  King's  Lynn  Show  ..... 

Highland  Rifle  Association— Became  Patron  in  1863,  and  an 
annual  subscriber,  since  1864,  of  . 
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Highland  Society  of  London— Became  Chief  in  April,  1864. 

Hunstanton  Lifeboat— Donation,  in  December,  1867  .         .    ^10  10  o 

Hunstanton  Regatta— Annual  subscription      .         .  '55 
Donation,  in  August,  1879      .  .  .  .  10  10 

.„  „         1880      .  .  .  .       10  10 

Hunt  Cups,  Plates,  &e.— In  1863  gave  cups  worth      .  165  o 

In  1864  .......     150  o 

In  1872  .         .         .         .         .         ,         .     180  o 

Hunters'  Improvement  Society— Donation,  in  December, 

1887 .  .         .         .         .         .  10  10  o 

Hyde  Park  Corner  Improvement  Fund— Donation  to 

fund  in  1889  .  .         .         V         .  .  .     500   o  o 

Imperial  Institute— Donation,  in  1888   ....    1000   o  o 
„  ,,  „        1889   ....    1000   o  o 

Industrial  Dwellings,  Hoxton—  Opened  1st  July,  1884. 

International  Literary  Association— Donation,  in  June,  1880      10  10  o 

Jardin  Acclimatisation  Society— Became  President  on  26th 
July,  1876,  and  presented  it  with  animals  from  Indian  collection. 

Jesmond  Dene— Opened  this  park,  given  to  the  public  of  New- 
castle by  Sir  William  Armstrong,  on  20th  August,  1884. 

Kelso  Races — Gave  a  cup,  in  1865,  worth  . 

Donation,  in  December,  1866  .... 

King's  Lynn  Choral  Union— Donation,  in  January,  1866 
King's  Lynn  Dog  Show— Donation,  in  November,  1873 
King's  Lynn  Races— Prize  cup  in  1863,  value 
King's  Lynn  Regatta— Donation,  in  1864 
Donation  in  1865 
,,  1866 
1867 
1868 
,,  1869 
1870 
„  1871 
,,  1872 
1873 

Annual  subscription,  since  1874 
King's  Lynn  and  West  Norfolk  Dog  and  Poultry 

Society — Became  Patron  in  January,  1887,  and  gave 
King's  Lynn  and  West  Norfolk  Horse  Show— Gave 

prizes,  in  July,  1887,  worth 

Gave  prizes  in  July,  1888,  worth 

King's  Lynn  and  West  Norfolk  Stallion  Show— Became 

Patron  in  1890,  and  gave  ...... 

Leicester  Abbey  Park — Opened,  on  23rd  June,  1882,  and  laid 
out  at  a  cost  of  ^40,000. 

Lord's  Cricket  Ground — Donation,  in  May,  1864,  towards  pur- 
chase ........     105   o  o 
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Marine  Society — Inaugurated  new  training  ship  in  1877,  and  gave  ^105    o  o 
Became  an  annual  subscriber,  in  1878,  of  .  25    o  o 

Marazion  and  St.  Michael's  Mount  Regatta— Became 

Patron  in  1868,  and  gave    .  .  .  .  .  10  10  o 

Melton  Mowbray  Farmers'  Steeplechase— Donation,  in 

January,  1864         .  .  .  .  .  .  10  10  o 

Midland  Institute,  Birmingham— Donation,  on  5th  Novem- 
ber, 1874,  of  ......  100   o  o 

National  Eisteddfodd— Donation,  in  July,  1873  .  .  500 

Donation,  in  June,  1882         .  .  .  .  21    o  o 

National  Hunt  Steeplechase— Donation,  in  February,  1869  300 
Donation,  in  June,  1871         .  .  .  .  .440 

National  Physical  Recreation  Society— Attended  Perfor- 
mances of  Members,  and  gave,  in  1890     .  .  .  .       26    5  o 

National  Skating  Association— Became  Patron  in  December, 

1881,  and  gave       .  .  .  .  .  .  5    5  o 

Newcastle  History  Museum— Opened  on  20th  August,  1884, 

Newmarket  Fire  Brigade— Donation,  in  August,  1885        .  550 

Newport  Market  Refuge  and  Industrial  School,  Soho 

— Donation,  on  nth  January,  1879  .  .  .  25    o  o 

New  Yarmouth  Regatta— Donation,  in  August,  1873  •          •  26    5  o 

Norfolk  County  Cricket  Club— Annual  donation  .  .  550 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Amateur  Cyclist  Sports— Became 

Patron  in  April  1887,  and  gave      .          .          .          .  25    o  o 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Museum— Became  Patron  in  Decem- 
ber, 1866,  and  gave .  .  .  .  .  .  20    o  o 

Norwich  Drill  Shed— Opened  on  1st  November,  1866 ;  built 
at  a  cost  of  ^1500  by  the  Volunteers. 

Norwich  Festival — Attended  festival  on  1st  November,  1866. 

Organ  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Windsor— Unveiled  the 

new  organ  on  nth  June,  1886. 
Oxford  visited — Visited  Oxford  and  received  by  Professor  Ruskin 

(Slade  Professor  of  Art),  on  4th  June,  1875,  an&  visited  many 

colleges  and  Frewen  Hall. 
Park  Bands'  Society— Donation,  in  April,  1883  .  .       10  10  o 

Pasteur  Institute— Donation  in  1889      .  .  .  100    o  o 

Penrhyn  Regatta— Donation,  in  1869  .  .  .  .500 
People's  Entertainment  Society— Attended  the  Viscountess 

Folkestone's  concert,  on  1st  July,  1884,  in  aid  of  the  funds. 

People's  Palace— Opened  on  21st  June,  1886. 

Plymouth  Museum  and  Art  Gallery— Donation  towards 

extension  fund,  in  1882.      .  .  .  .  .  .       50   o  o 

Plymouth  Organ  Fund— Donation,  in  January,  1878  .  .       21    o  o 

Plymouth  Royal  Regatta— Donation,'  in  June,  1864   .         ;      10   o  o 
Donation,  June,  1865  .  .  .  .  .  21    o  o 

Portsmouth  Royal  Corinthian  Yacht  Club— Annual  sub- 
scription    .         .         .         .         .         .  .220 
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Portsmouth  Royal  Dockyard  Regatta— Annual  subscrip- 
tion ......... 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals— Presented,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Princess,  nearly  a  hundred  awards  to  the  pupil 
teachers  and  scholars  of  the  Metropolitan  schools,  as  prizes  for 
the  best  essays  on  the  duty  of  kindness  to  dumb  animals,  the 
awards  being  supplied  by  the  Society.  Became  Patron  in  July, 
1865,  and  gave  ....... 

Protestant  Deaconesses'  Institution,  Tottenham- 
Opened  new  wing,  in  conjunction  with  the  Princess,  on  27th 
May,  1887. 

Reading  Regatta— Attended,  and  gave,  in  May,  1863  • 

Reading  Rowing  Club— Donation,  in  August,  1870  . 

Royal  Albert  Hall -Donation  .... 

Royal  Albert  Institute,  Windsor— Donation,  in  January 
1880 

Royal  Albert  Yacht  Club— Became  a  member  in  1866,  and 
subscribes  annually  ..... 

Royal  Amateur  Orchestral  Society— Annual  donation 

Royal  Cambridge  Challenge  Trophy- Donation,  in  July 

1879  

Royal  Coffee  Tavern  Association- Donation,  in  April 

1882  ......  .v.tnlWI 

Royal  Cornwall  Regatta— Donation,  in  1864  . 

Donation,  in  1865  ..... 

1866  ..... 

1867  ..... 
Royal  Cornwall  Yacht  Club— Annual  subscription  . 
Royal  Dublin  Society-Gave  a  cup,  in  June,  1886,  value 
Royal  (Thomas)  Regatta— Became  Patron  in  1890,  and  pro 

mised  annual  donation  for  three  years  of  . 

Royal  Society  of  Literature— Donation,  in  1864 

Royal  Society  of  Musicians— Donation,  in  June,  1874 

Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club— Annual  subscription  . 

Royal  Western  Yacht  Club  of  Ireland— Gave  a  cup 
May,  1865,  value  ...... 

Rupture  Society — Annual  subscription  . 

Sandringham  Buildings,  Soho— Opened  on  8th  July,  1884. 

Sandringham  Club— Established  by  the  Prince  in  1884,  for  use 
of  the  men  and  boys  employed  on  the  estates ;  opened  on  the 
Prince's  birthday  of  that  year. 

St.  Colomb  Races — Gave  a  cup,  in  1865,  value  . 

In  1866,  value  ....... 

St.  George  Street  Post  Office,  Glasgow— Laid  the  founda- 
tion stone  on  17th  October,  1876. 

St.  John's  Parsonage  Fund— Donation,  in  1864 

St.  Margaret's,  King's  Lynn— Inaugurated  on  18th  April, 
1875. 
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St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  Charing  Cross— Annual  dona- 
tion to  charities  ....... 

Donations,  in  1864-78  towards  school  treat  . 

St.  Pancras  Parish— Visited,  with  Lord  Carrington  and  Dr. 
Buchanan,  on  18th  February,  1884,  passing  through  some  of  the 
poorest  and  worst  courts  of  that  parish  and  Holborn. 

Scottish  Corporation— Donation,  in  November,  1863  . 

Donation,  in  November,  1869  .... 

Scottish  Photographic  Society— Became  Patron  in  1863. 

Seamen's  Mariners'  Club,  Barbadoes— Gave,  in  July,  1880 

Smithfield  Club — Became  a  life  member  in  December,  1867, 
and  gave     .         .         .         .         .         .         .  . 

Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition— Visited  on  4th  January, 
1882.  The  Prince  expressed  great  sympathy  with  the  object  of 
the  work. 

Social  Science  Congress,  Aberdeen— Donation,  in  May, 
1877  

Society  for  Additional  Curates— Donation,  in  May,  1864  . 

Society  of  Arts — Presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  at  Marl- 
borough House  on  7th  July,  1870,  when  his  Royal  Highness  made 
a  speech  in  French,  and  presented  M.  de  Lesseps  with  a  gold 
medal,  founded  by  the  Prince  Consort,  for  bestowal  each  year 
upon  the  person  who  has  most  remarkably  distinguished  himself 
in  advancing  Art,  Science,  or  Commerce. 

Society  of  Arts  Fund  for  sending  British  Artisans  to 
Paris  Exhibition— Donation,  in  May,  1878  . 

Donation,  in  March,  1863  ..... 

Society  for  the  Acclimatisation  of  Fish— Donation,  in 

November,  1879.     •  • 
Society  for  Preservation  of  the  Monuments  of  Ancient 

Egypt — Became  Patron  in  1889,  and  gave 
Soldiers'  Institute,  Portsmouth— Inspected  on  two  different 

occasions. 

Stallion  Thoroughbred  Prize  Fund— Donation,  in  May 

1885  

Stanley  Fund — For  placing  steamer  on  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza 
Stonehouse  Regatta— Donation,  in  August,  1880 
Sutherland  Rifle  Association— Annual  subscription 

Donation  (in  August,  1884),  towards  raising  a  company  of 

the  Association  at  Laing  ..... 
Technical  Education— On  17th  March,  1884,  the  Prince  took 

active  steps  to  promote  technical  education. 
Tenth  Hussars'  Band  Fund— Became,  in  April,  1863,  an 

annual  subscriber  of  ...... 

In  December,  1879,  gave  special  donation  of  . 

Thames  Embankment— Opened  (on  behalf  of  the  Queen)  on 
13th  July,  1870. 

Thames  Watermen's  Regatta— Donation,  in  February,  1863 
Thurso  Library— Opened  an  exhibition,  on  2nd  October,  1876,  at 
Thurso  ;  also  the  Free  Library. 
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Torrby  Royal  Regatta— Donation,  in  1870      .         .  21   o  o 

Donation,  in  1876        .  .  .  .  .  .       10    o  o 

Town  Hall,  Bolton— Opened  in  April,  1873  I  the  Hall  having 

been  erected  at  a  cost  of  ^150,000. 
Town  Hall,  Halifax— Opened  on  4th  August,  1863. 

Warspite  Training  Ship— Has  made  donation  of  .     105   o  o 

Gives  annually  .  .  .         .  .  .  .       25   o  o 

West  Norfolk  Foxhounds— Subscribes  annually       .         .      40   o  o 
Weymouth  Regatta— Donation,  in  August,  1872        .         .      21   o  o 
Whitechapel  Recreation  Ground— Opened  on  24th  June,  1880. 
Windsor  and  Eton  Glee  and  Madrigal  Union— Became 
Patron  in  October,  1863. 

Working    Lads'  Institute,  Whitechapel— Opened  in 

October,  1885.    Gave  clock  to  library  in  January,  1886. 
Working  Men's  Club— Donation,  in  July,  1876  .         .      25   o  o 

Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union— Donation,  in 

December,  1865      .  .  .  .  .  .  21    o  o 

Donation,  on  29th  July,  1876  .  .  .  .  25    o  o 

,,       in  January,  1867     .  .  .  .  25    o  o 

Working  Men's  College— Donation,  in  November,  1865       .       26   5  o 


WOMEN'S  AGENCIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

"  Woman  is  the  lesser  man." — Tennyson. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  special  provisions  should  be  made 
for  the  relief  of  the  sex  that  is  the  weakest,  and,  in  adversity,  the 
most  helpless.  And,  indeed,  though  such  a  system  of  relief  has 
probably  been  greatly  needed  from  the  earliest  times,  it  is 
remarkable  that  very  few  thorough  efforts  were  made  until  quite 
recently  in  this  direction.  In  our  remarks  concerning  other 
institutions — for  instance,  hospitals,  homes,  and  asylums — it  has 
been  possible,  in  some  cases,  to  trace  the  growth  of  some  of  the 
societies  and  funds  from  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  But 
nearly  all  the  institutions  which  are  devoted  solely  to  the  relief  of 
suffering  and  destitute  women  are  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
Whether  the  explanation  of  this  apparently  strange  circumstance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  latest  generation  has  been  the  first  to 
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recognise  its  duties  towards  its  weaker  members,  or  whether  the 
increase  of  the  female  as  compared  with  that  of  the  male  popula- 
tion has  made  the  movement  imperative,  need  not  be  considered. 
Enough  is  it  to  acknowledge  that,  at  last,  this  nation  is  attempt- 
ing to  provide  relief  in  a  systematic  and  special  way  for  its 
necessitous  women. 

As  long  since  as  29th  March,  1879,  tne  Prince  of  Wales  be- 
came Patron  of  the  Women's  Hospital,  Soho,  and  on  17th  July, 
1882,  the  Princess  attended  a  concert  at  Dudley  House,  in  aid  of 
the  Institution,  the  proceeds  amounting  to  ^333.  Both  Prince 
and  Princess  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  Hospital  by 
accepting  office  as  patrons,  and  fifty  guineas  have  found  their  way 
from  Marlborough  House  to  Soho  Square.  The  building  in  which 
the  Women's  Hospital  was  originated  stood  in  Red  Lion  Square, 
and  was  first  used  for  the  purpose  in  1842.  But  this  modest 
commencement  soon  grew  into  a  work  of  some  magnitude,  and 
the  site  in  Soho  Square  was  secured  in  185 1  to  meet  the  constant 
demand  for  more  room.  The  Forty-fifth  Annual  Report  (that  of 
1888)  states  that  during  the  previous  year  620  patients  had  been 
admitted,  as  compared  with  587  in  1886.  The  average  daily 
number  of  beds  occupied  was  fifty-three,  as  compared  with  fifty 
in  1886  ;  and  the  average  duration  of  patients'  residence  in  hos- 
pital was  thirty-one  days — the  same  as  in  1886.  The  largest 
number  in  hospital  on  any  one  day  was  sixty-one,  and  the  smallest 
thirty-two.  The  out-patient  attendances  were  very  large,  amount- 
ing to  32,150,  and,  through  the  agency  of  the  Rearden  and  Sturge 
Samaritan  Funds,  seventy  patients  were  sent  to  Convalescent 
Homes,  twenty-five  received  gifts  of  money  on  leaving  hospital— a 
most  important  and  valuable  provision  against  distress — and 
surgical  appliances  were  provided  for  many  others.  This  valuable 
Institution  received  its  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  on  3rd 
August,  1887,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  whereas,  in  1873, 
the  total  income  was  ^7366,  it  had  increased,  in  1887,  to  ^9387. 

Having  once  commenced  the  work  of  encouraging  institutions 
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for  the  relief  of  women,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  have  con- 
tinued to  give  their  sympathy  and  assistance  to  similar  establish- 
ments unremittingly  to  the  present  time.  The  year  following  that 
in  which  the  Soho  Hospital  first  became  an  object  of  patronage 
saw  the  Princess  at  Chelsea,  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
new  Hospital  for  Women.  The  official  pamphlet  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges the  valuable  assistance  which  the  Royal  presence 
brought  :  "  The  immediate  encouragement  and  sanction  which 
Her  Royal  Highness  gave  to  the  good  work  by  her  gracious 
presence  has  proved  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  the  Institu- 
tion ".  The  Hospital  thus  started  on  its  career  with  a  promise  of 
prosperity  which  has  been  amply  realised,  the  original  income  from 
subscriptions  of  ^30,  in  187 1,  having  increased  to  ^916  in  1883. 

Within  a  year  still  another  great  and  growing  institution  for 
the  relief  of  women  was  encouraged  and  strengthened  in  its 
resources  by  the  active  patronage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess. 
Though  busied  in  a  variety  of  ways — which  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  studying  all  the  different  sections  of  this  volume — their  Royal 
Highnesses  did  not  forget  that  a  comparatively  new  movement  in 
aid  of  womankind  was  arising,  and  on  24th  May,  1881,  the  Prince 
presided  at  a  dinner  in  aid  of  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children,  Waterloo  Bridge  Road,  the  oldest,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  worthiest,  of  its  kind.  Though  it  only  contains 
fifty-one  beds,  the  value  of  this  Institution  may  be  guessed 
from  the  fact  that  the  average  out-patient  attendances  are  3000 
a  month,  besides  which  upwards  of  250  visits  a  month  are  paid  to 
sick  children  at  their  homes.  The  funded  property  of  the  Hospi- 
tal is  valued  at  ^6500,  and  its  ordinary  income  is  about  £3000. 
Since  the  Institution  was  founded,  no  less  than  400,000  children 
had  been  relieved  by  it  at  the  time  of  the  Festival  (1881),  and 
the  Report  of  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  stated  that  it  stood 
among  the  first  for  efficiency  and  economy.  The  list  of  donations 
which  was  read,  after  the  Festival,  showed  that  over  ^2000  had 
been  collected,  of  which  the  Prince  subscribed  one  hundred 
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guineas.  This  Hospital  was  founded  in  18 16,  and  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  grandfather  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  presided  at  its  first 
anniversary  dinner.  A  leading  morning  paper  made  the  following 
remarks  on  the  day  succeeding  the  Festival  in  1881  : 

"  We  rejoice  to  find  the  Prince  of  Wales,  ever  ready  as  His 
Royal  Highness  is  to  give  his  aid  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  ad- 
vocating the  interests  of  this  Institution.  By  his  presence  and 
words  on  this  and  similar  occasions  the  Prince  endorses  the  senti- 
ment which  was  admirably  expressed  by  His  Royal  Highness' 
younger  brother  the  other  evening,  when,  presiding  at  a  dinner  on 
behalf  of  another  London  hospital,  he  said  that  he  '  could  conceive 
no  nobler  duty  for  Sovereigns  than  that  of  assisting  and  encourag- 
ing the  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  countries  over 
which  they  reign  '." 

On  1  st  February,  1884,  at  an  annual  meeting  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Institution,  the  Lord  Mayor  briefly  sketched  the 
history  of  its  foundation  and  growth,  and  added  that  the  Princess 
of  Wales  had,  during  a  short  period,  visited  it  three  times,  and  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  undertaking,  which  was  shared  by  the  Prince. 
On  one  of  the  visits  referred  to  the  Princess  was  accompanied  by 
her  daughters,  and  the  Royal  party  distributed  fruit  and  flowers 
among  the  patients,  and  spoke  cheering  words  to  them.  On  7th 
May,  1883,  a  Military  Chess  Tournament  was  patronised  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess,  which  realised  £120  in  aid  of  the  Hospital. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  WOMEN. 

Alexandra  Home— The  Princess  laid  the  foundation  stone  on  30th 
June,  1884,  the  object  of  the  Home  being  to  provide  residence  for 
female  students  in  Art  and  Science  at  South  Kensington. 

Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women— The  Princess  laid  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  New  Institution  on  16th  July,  1880.  After  the 
ceremony  the  sum  of  ^"iooo  was  presented  in  purses.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  also  attended  an  "  Olde  Englishe  Fayre  " 
in  June,  which  realised  ^6000. 

Clergymen's  Widows'  (Norfolk)  Fund— Annual  subscrip- 
tion of       .......  £2   2  o 

Factory  Girls'  Club,  York— Visited  on  17th  July,  1883. 
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Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  Waterloo  Bridge 
Road — Presided  at  annual  dinner  in  aid  of,  on  24th  May, 
1881,  when  j£2ooo  was  subscribed,  the  Prince  giving  ^105,  and 
patronised  the  military  chess  tournament,  on  7th  May,  1883      .  £105    o  o 
Annual  subscription    .  .  .  .  10  10  o 

Soho  Club  for  Working  Girls— Donation,  in  June,  1884      .      10  10  o 

St.  Leonards  and  Hastings  Home  for  Invalided 

Gentlewomen— Donation,  in  1883     .         .         .  15  15  o 

Women's  Emigration  Society— Attended  a  matinee  at  the 
Lyceum  in  aid  of. 

Women's  Hospital,  Soho— Became  Patron  on  29th  March, 
1879  ;  and  the  Princess  attended  concert  at  Dudley  House,  in 
aid  of,  on  17th  July,  1882,  the  proceeds  being  ,£333.  The  dona- 
tions of  the  Prince  and  Princess  amount  to  .  .  .       52  10  o 


VOLUNTEERS  AND  RIFLE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

"  Where's  the  coward  that  would  not  dare  to  fight  for  such  a  land  ?" 

-Scott. 

"  Dear  as  thou  art,  whene'er  our  country  calls, 
Friends,  sons,  and  sires  should  yield  their  treasure  up, 
Nor  own  a  sense  beyond  the  public  safety." 

— Brook. 

The  Volunteer  movement  in  Great  Britain  is  one  of  those  remark- 
able national  developments  which  will  afford  food  for  the  historians 
of  the  future.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  politics  and  with 
society.  Nothing  perhaps  could  more  powerfully  act  as  a  deterrent 
to  possible  hostile  states  than  the  knowledge  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  citizens,  partially  trained  and  disciplined,  and  fully 
armed,  are  at  any  moment  prepared  to  leave  the  arts  of  peace  and 
beat  off  an  enemy.  This  is  the  political  aspect  of  the  volunteer 
movement.  Socially,  nearly  every  home,  every  society,  every  class 
or  service,  boasts  some  representatives  more  or  less  numerous  of 
voluntary  protectors  of  our  hearths  and  homes.  Loyalty  to  and 
love  of  country  are  thus  largely  promoted,  and  the  feeling  of 
patriotism,  which  is  always  ennobling,  is  nurtured  and  cherished. 
That  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  largely  contributed  to  the 
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success  of  the  volunteer  movement  need  scarcely  be  stated.  His 
Royal  Highness  holds  honorary  commissions  which  lend  a  dignity, 
otherwise  unobtainable,  to  the  patronised  corps  and  companies, 
whilst  subscriptions  have  always  flowed  from  the  coffers  of  Marl- 
borough House  to  aid  in  the  necessary  though  costly  work  of 
properly  maintaining  these  valuable  auxiliaries. 

VOLUNTEERS  AND  RIFLE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Aberdeenshire   Artillery   and   Rifle  Association- 
Became  Patron  in  July,  1868. 

Artillery  Volunteers — Donation  to  fund  for  sending  repre- 
sentatives to  Canada,  in  August,  1884       ....    ^25    o  o 

British  Volunteers — Donation,  in  June,  1882,  to  fund  for  sending 

team  to  United  States  to  shoot  rifle  match  with  National  Guard       10  10  o 

City  of  London  Artillery  Company— Gave  a  cup,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1885,  value    .  .  .  .  .  .  26    5  o 

Contributes,  annually,  prizes  worth    .  .  .  20   o  o 

Civil  Service  Rifle  Volunteers— Towards  new  drill  hall,  in 

1889.         ........     105   o  o 

Cornish  Volunteer  Association— Donation,  in  April,  1866  .      31  10  o 
Donation,  in  1867        .  .  .  .  .  30    o  o 

Annual  subscription     .  .  .  .  .  15  10  o 

Highland  Rifle  Association— Patron  in  1863. 

Annual  subscriber  since  1864  .  .  .  .  20    o  o 

Honourable  Artillery  Company,  London— Has  always 

given  a  prize  annually  worth  .  .  .  .  20   o  o 

National  Artillery  Association— Donation,  in  July,  1865    .      50  o  o 
Since  1866,  an  annual  prize  to  the  value  of    .  .  21    o  o 

National  Rifle  Association— Annually         .        .  100  o  o 

Norfolk  "  Prince  of  Wales'  Own  "  Artillery  Militia- 
Annual  subscription  to  the  band  fund       ....      105    o  c 

Norfolk  Volunteer  Service  Association— Donation  in  1889     52  10  o 
Became  President  in  1890. 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  IN  INDIA. 

A  RECORD  OF  THE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  UNDERTAKINGS  VISITED  BY 
THE  PRINCE  WHEN  IN  INDIA  :  CLASSIFIED  AND  ARRANGED  IN 
SECTIONS. 

"  Where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold." 

— Milton. 

Arts  and  Crafts. 

At  Bombay,  nth  November,  1875,  His  Royal  Highness  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  Elphinstone  wet  docks  with  Masonic 
ceremony.  It  was  largely  attended  and  highly  successful,  the 
Grand  Master  of  Great  Britain  replying  to  the  address,  "  that  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  join  them,  his  brethren  of  Bombay,  in 
a  work  which  would  tend  to  the  protection  of  life  and  property, 
and  the  extension  of  trade,  and  the  advantage  and  prosperity  of 
large  bodies  of  their  fellow-men  ". 

On  nth  December,  the  Prince  witnessed  the  start  of  the 
first  train  run  over  the  South  Indian  Railway,  when  he  was 
accorded  an  enthusiastic  reception,  six  thousand  natives  singing 
the  inaugural  hymns. 

At  Algeda,  the  Prince  opened  an  agricultural  exhibition 
containing  a  small  but  interesting  collection  of  the  products  of 
the  island. 

At  Colombo,  the  Prince  visited  Leechman's  factory,  where 
cocoa  nut  oil,  fibre,  coir,  &c,  are  manufactured. 

At  Madras,  on  December  15th,  laid  memorial  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  Harbour  works. 

At  Lucknow,  on  9th  January,  1876,  a  correspondent  writes: 
"  His  Royal  Highness  became  acquainted  with  many  chiefs,  many 
nationalities,  and  many  industries  ". 

At  Agra,  30th  January,  he  attended  an  exhibition  of  shawls 
and  manufactures  for  which  the  place  is  famous. 

At  Agra,  30th  January,  the  Maharajah  of  Puttiala  laid  the 
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foundation  stone  of  a  new  market  place  in  Rajpoona,  to  celebrate 
His  Royal  Highness's  visit,  naming  it  "  Prince  of  Wales'  Market  ". 

At  Lahore,  on  19th  January,  the  Prince  opened  the  Soldiers' 
Exhibition  of  Industry. 

At  Lahore,  on  19th  January,  he  attended  an  exhibition  of 
native  work  from  Cabul,  comprising  Turcoman  and  Persian 
shawls,  &c. 

At  Sealkote  (Lahore),  the  Prince  opened  a  grand  bridge 
which  spans  the  Chenab  river,  by  driving  a  silver  trowel  into  the 
ground,  and  declaring  the  bridge  open.  The  bridge  was  called 
"  The  Alexandra  ". 

The  value  of  the  goods  which  were  ordered  by  the  native 
princes  from  London,  in  order  that  they  might  the  better  enter- 
tain His  Royal  Highness,  is  estimated  at  ,£250,000. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  patronised  the  "Arts  and  Crafts"  in 
England  to  the  extent  of  £40,000,  in  the  purchase  of  presents  for 
his  Indian  hosts  and  subjects.  It  is  also  estimated  that  these 
potentates  gave  a  similar  value  in  presents  to  the  Prince. 

Charities. 

When  passing  through  Aden,  the  Prince  was  informed  by  the 
mercantile  natives  of  that  settlement  that  they  had  set  apart 
20,000  rupees  to  commemorate  his  visit  there,  and  intended  to 
found  a  charitable  dispensary,  which  would  be  called  "The  Prince 
of  Wales'  Charitable  Dispensary  ". 

At  Madras,  17th  December,  1875,  His  Royal  Highness 
visited  a  fete,  given  by  thousands  of  children,  who  sang  and 
played  games. 

At  Umritsur  (near  Agra),  on  30th  January,  1876,  the  Prince 
visited  the  Church  and  Mission  Schools,  when  the  children  sang 
the  National  Anthem,  and  several  native  clergy,  school  teachers, 
&c,  were  presented.  This  was  not  the  only  occasion  upon  which 
His  Royal  Highness  redeemed  his  promise  to  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  before  leaving  England,  as  will  presently  be  seen. 
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At  Calcutta,  the  Prince  visited  the  following  charitable  insti- 
tutions :  The  Medical  College ;  the  Medical  College  Hospital ; 
the  Campbell  Hospital,  Seadale ;  the  European  Female  Orphan 
Asylum,  Circular  Road  (His  Royal  Highness  expressed  much 
pleasure  at  the  condition  and  happiness  of  the  children  in  the 
Orphanage,  who  sang  the  National  Anthem,  and  presented  the 
distinguished  visitors  with  bouquets  of  flowers),  the  Military 
Hospital. 

At  Benares,  5th  January,  1876,  the  Prince  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  new  hospital,  received  a  number  of  children,  native  pupils 
under  the  care  of  the  Church  Mission,  and  listened  to  their 
singing.  The  children  then  presented  His  Royal  Highness  with 
some  lace  for  the  Princess. 

At  Lucknow,  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere,  it  was  announced, 
had  recently  given  thousands  of  pounds  to  charities  in  honour  of 
the  Prince's  visit ;  besides  which  the  same  prince  had  given 
,£50,000  for  promoting  religion  ;  also  enormous  sums  for  erect- 
ing shrines  at  Gya,  and  for  founding  a  Sanscrit  scholarship. 

On  17th  December,  while  journeying  from  Goa,  a  deputa- 
tion of  6000  natives  received  audience  at  Maniachi ;  all  of 
these  were  Christians,  and  they  were  attended  by  a  large  body  of 
native  clergy  from  Tinnevelly,  catechists,  and  1000  boys  and  girls 
receiving  education  in  Church  of  England  schools.  A  staff  of 
English  clergy  was  also  present,  which  was  considered  typical  of 
the  unanimity  which  exists  between  the  English  Church  and  the 
Church  Mission.  A  deputation  took  this  opportunity  to  relate  to 
His  Royal  Highness  the  progress  of  the  Church  Mission.  It  was 
shown  that  the  good  seed  was  first  conveyed  thither  by  Schwartz, 
from  Tanjore,  about  the  end  of  last  century,  and  this  was  sown 
broadcast  from  about  1820  and  onwards  by  Rhenius.  Both  of 
these  were  German  missionaries,  employed  by  English  societies ; 
but  since  1840  the  work  had  been  carried  on  by  missionaries 
belonging  to  the  English  nation.  At  the  date  of  the  Prince's 
isit  (1875)  the  Christian  native  community  in  Tinnevelly  was  the 
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most  numerous  in  all  India.  The  work  was  now  most  extensive, 
Christian  congregations  having  been  formed  in  about  six  hundred 
towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  and  these  were  exclusively  formed  of 
natives  who  had  been  converted  from  idolatry  and  demonolatry. 
The  total  number  of  native  Christians  in  the  district  was  esti- 
mated at  60,000  ;  and  these  lived  under  the  charge  of  fifty-four 
native  clergy  and  590  catechists  and  teachers,  the  number  of 
communicants  being  10,378.  The  Christian  schools  of  the 
Mission  were  attended  by  about  13,000  boys  and  girls,  and  the 
people  in  Tinnevelly  had  themselves  contributed  32,483  rupees  for 
the  support  of  the  Mission  there.  The  deputation  having  thus 
announced  the  satisfactory  growth  of  their  institution,  offered  a 
handsomely-bound  copy  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  in  Tamil  to 
the  Prince,  which  was  graciously  accepted,  as  well  as  some  lace 
which  had  been  worked  by  the  children  of  the  Tinnevelly  schools, 
and  which  the  latter  proudly  requested  His  Royal  .Highness  to 
take  home  for  the  Princess.  The  Prince  spoke  some  encouraging 
words,  and  presented  the  deputation  with  some  seeds  of  trees  for 
planting  in  honour  and  memory  of  the  Royal  visit. 

At  Calcutta  the  native  princes  who  had  been  entertained  and 
amused  on  board  the  Serapis  subscribed  ^200  to  be  brought 
home  by  the  Prince  and  presented  to  the  funds  of  the  Seamen's 
Children's  Home,  Portsmouth. 

The  Maharajah  of  Cashmere  also  presented  ^200  to  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  requesting  that  the  money  should  be  used  in 
the  erection  of  a  tablet  in  Calcutta  Cathedral  commemorating  the 
Royal  visit  to  India. 

Social,  Intellectual,  and  Physical  Improvement. 

At  Agra,  on  30th  January,  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  the 
long-established  convent  and  schools,  carefully  inspecting  the 
different  departments. 

At  Calcutta,  on  1st  January,  he  presided  at  a  great  assembly, 
when  the  dignity  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Star 
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of  India  was  bestowed  upon  several  notabilities.  This  distin- 
guished patronage  was  expected  to  greatly  raise  the  dignity  of  this 
honourable  order  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  who  had  hitherto 
scarcely  appreciated  its  value. 

At  Calcutta,  the  Prince  opened  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
which  promise  to  become  one  of  the  best-stocked  menageries 
in  the  world. 

At  the  same  city,  on  ist  January,  His  Royal  Highness  un- 
veiled a  statue  of  Lord  Mayo,  which  had  been  erected  near 
Government  House. 

On  2nd  January  he  visited  the  Calcutta  Botanical  Gardens. 

On  3rd  January  he  was  presented  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Calcutta  University.  The  latter  gave  the  Prince  the  diploma  of 
the  University,  and  the  register  was  signed  by  the  illustrious 
graduate.  A  large  number  of  undergraduates  and  the  public 
were  present. 

At  Lucknow,  on  9th  January,  the  Prince  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  memorial  to  those  who  had  fallen  in  its  defence 
during  the  Mutiny.  In  an  address  to  the  Royal  visitor,  the 
following  passage  occurs  :  "  This  humble  scene  and  scanty 
gathering  will  be  historical,  for  this  monument  to  Indian  fidelity, 
bravery,  and  worth  will  stand  as  a  memento  of  the  Prince's  pre- 
sence there,  when  splendid  pageants  will  have  been  forgotten,  and 
will  be  regarded  with  pride  by  Englishman  and  Asiatic ".  The 
memorial  was  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  Viceroy. 

During  the  Prince's  stay  in  Lucknow  the  municipality  of  that 
place  presented  him  with  an  address,  expressing  their  loyalty  and 
good-will,  and  their  gratitude  for  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to 
improve  the  people  socially  and  intellectually.  His  Royal  High- 
ness was  requested  to  accept  a  crown,  set  with  jewels,  on  behalf  of 
Her  Majesty.    The  crown  was  valued  at  £600. 

At  Cawnpore,  on  nth  January,  the  Prince  presented  new 
colours  to  the  ist  Battalion  of  14th  Line. 

At  Delhi,  on  12th  January,  His  Royal  Highness  presented  new 
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colours  to  the  nth  Regiment,  and  inspected  the  famous  Native 
Sappers,  who  received  distinctive  honours  from  the  Queen  for  their 
behaviour  during  the  siege.  On  ioth  January  the  Prince  presented 
colours  to  the  ist  Battalion  of  8th  Foot,  at  Delhi. 

Just  before  the  Prince  left  Calcutta  for  home,  Her  Majesty 
created  him  Honorary  Colonel  in  eight  native  regiments,  four  of 
which  were  called  "  Queen's  Own"  and  four  "  Prince  of  Wales' 
Own". 

Incidents. 

The  unexpected  incidents  of  a  journey  speak,  perhaps,  more 
eloquently  than  the  pre-arranged  ceremonies.  Of  the  following, 
some  are  pathetic,  some  amusing ;  and  they  are  collected  hap- 
hazard, without  regard  to  place  or  time  of  occurrence.  But  if 
they  teach  one  thing  more  than  another,  it  is  that  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  created  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
natives  of  India,  rich  and  poor,  potentates  and  peasants.  A  chord 
of  sympathy  was  touched  which  had  lain  silent  ever  since  the  rise 
of  English  supremacy,  and  it  resounded  with  answering  har- 
monies.   But  the  incidents  must  speak  for  themselves  : — 

The  Princess  of  Tanjore,  who  was  presented  to  the  Prince, 
seized  the  hand  which  was  held  out  to  welcome  her,  and  in  an 
outburst  of  enthusiasm  kept  addressing  the  Prince  as  "  her  Royal 
brother,"  and  in  the  same  breath  referring  to  the  Queen  as  "  her 
Royal  sister". 

The  Maharajah  of  Cashmere,  who  had  with  difficulty  been 
prevailed  upon  to  cut  down  the  value  of  his  gifts  from  ^50,000  to 
^£5000,  was  presented  at  Calcutta.  This  chieftain  was  making 
thirty  miles  of  new  roads  expressly  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Royal 
visitor,  and  having  done  this  and  entertained  his  future  King, 
declared  that  "  he  had  no  further  wish  in  life  now  ". 

The  young  Dolepore  Rana  recounted  to  his  mother  how  he 
had  been  presented,  and  with  what  cordiality  the  Prince  had 
received  him,  when  the  good  lady  was  so  overcome  with  emotion 
that  she  could  neither  speak  nor  behave  rationally  for  a  long  time. 
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When  His  Royal  Highness  was  visiting  the  Taj  Mehal  monu- 
ment in  Secundera,  a  European  in  plain  clothes  roughly  pushed  a 
native  aside.  The  Prince  noticed  it,  and  despatched  a  member 
of  his  suite  to  reprove  the  European  and  to  request  that  no  such 
disgraceful  conduct  should  recur. 

The  Maharajah  of  Cashmere  released  all  his  prisoners  to  pray 
for  the  Prince's  happiness. 

When  leaving  for  home,  Mir  Shamahat  Ali,  at  Indore,  said : 
"  We  judged  that  the  Empress's  son  would  be  cold  and  haughty, 
because  many  of  those  who  govern  the  land  are  rude  and  over- 
bearing. We  were  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  that  this  great 
Prince  treated  us  as  gentlemen  and  subjects  of  the  Queen. 
His  presence  came  upon  us  like  heavenly  rain  falling  on  parched 
fields." 

On  a  grand  occasion,  the  Maharajah  of  Puttiala  wore  ^100,000 
worth  of  jewels  in  his  turban  (being  those  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Empress  Eugenie),  and  the  great  Sauci  diamond  as  a 
pendant.  These  were  supplemented  by  pearls,  rubies,  and 
emeralds,  and  together  composed  a  collection  of  almost  fabulous 
value. 

To  confer  a  compliment  on  his  Eastern  hosts  and  future  sub- 
jects, the  Prince  attached  two  native  princes  to  his  staff  as  aides- 
de-camp. 

When  at  Delhi,  supper  was  laid  in  the  Zenana  of  the  palace, 
where,  years  ago,  the  two-score  of  English  women  and  children 
were  held  in  captivity  until  they  were  taken  out  and  butchered 
under  the  trees  in  the  courtyard. 

At  a  great  assembly  of  native  princes,  the  Viceroy  introduced 
His  Royal  Highness,  who  walked  along  the  lines.  One  of  the 
chiefs  said,  afterwards  :  "  When  I  saw  that  young  man  walking 
among  the  assembled  princes  of  India,  and  thought  of  him  as  our 
future  King,  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  like  a  god !  " 

When  a  procession  was  passing  in  the  direction  of  Govern- 
ment House,  5000  children  were  drawn  up  and  sang  "  God  bless 
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the  Prince  of  Wales  ".  Suddenly  a  young  lady  stepped  out  of  the 
crowd  and  presented  His  Royal  Highness  with  some  verses  which 
had  been  composed  in  Calcutta,  in  honour  of  his  visit. 

At  Ramnagar,  just  above  Benares,  an  old  chief  had  placed  a 
large  collection  of  shawls  and  presents  at  the  Prince's  feet,  but 
still  his  loyalty  made  him  feel  as  though  something  more  must  be 
done.  So  he  placed  his  thick  walking-stick  in  the  visitor's  hands 
— it  was  studded  with  gold,  and  mounted  with  a  golden  handle  : 
this  was  his  crowning  mark  of  affection. 

When  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  a  memorial  to  those 
who  fell  in  the  defence  of  Lucknow,  the  survivors  of  the  native 
defenders  were  collected  and  drawn  up,  clad  in  their  old  uniforms. 
At  the  Prince's  suggestion,  these  veterans  were  presented,  and  we 
are  told  that  "their  eyes  and  limbs  danced  and  trembled  with 
delight ".  One  old  fellow  was  almost  blind,  and  cried  out,  implor- 
ingly, "Let  me  see  him!  "  and  peered  about.  The  Prince,  under- 
standing, ordered  him  to  be  brought  near,  and  the  veteran,  with 
hand  at  salute,  came  quite  close,  gazed  intently  on  the  features 
of  His  Royal  Highness's  face  in  front  of  him,  drew  a  deep  sigh, 
and  said,  "  I  thank  heaven  I  have  lived  to  see  this  day  and  the 
Prince's  face".  The  scene  is  described  as  most  touching,  more 
than  one  eye  filling  with  tears  as  the  veterans  defiled  past. 

At  Lahore,  the  Prince,  visiting  a  native  entertainment,  walked 
on  to  the  dais  and  found  himself  facing  a  picture  of  himself  and 
another  of  the  Princess,  these  having  been  painted  in  England  to 
the  order  of  the  Maharajah  of  Puttiala,  to  commemorate  His 
Royal  Highness's  recovery  from  his  illness. 

The  Maharajah  of  Puttiala,  at  Lahore  presented  the  Prince 
with  a  sword,  the  value  of  which,  at  the  lowest  computation,  was 
set  down  at  ;£  10,000,  it  being  studded  with  gems  from  hilt  to 
point. 

The  Actual  Effects  of  the  Visit. 
Sir  Madhava  Rao,  speaking  at  Baroda,  remarked  that  "The 
natives,  chiefs,  and  princes  justly  regarded  that  as  the  happiest 
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moment  of  their  lives.  ...  It  was  their  privilege  to  see  a  Prince 
who  was  heir  to  a  sceptre  whose  beneficent  power  and  influence 
was  felt  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  :  which  dispelled  darkness, 
diffused  light,  paralysed  the  tyrant's  hand,  shivered  the  manacles 
of  the  slave,  extended  the  bounds  of  freedom,  increased  the 
happiness  and  elevated  the  dignity  of  the  human  race.  The  visit 
to  Baroda  would  never  fade  in  their  memory.  The  occasion 
would  be  commemorated  by  history,  and  would  ever  be  associated 
with  a  renovated  strength  and  a  renewed  stability  of  the  State." 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  there  had  been  doubts  as  to  the 
advisability  of  visiting  Baroda,  this  being  the  capital  of  a  State 
which  had  recently  been  the  scene  of  a  political  trial,  by  which 
all  India  was  agitated.  It  resulted  in  the  deposition  of  its  ruler, 
Mulhar  Rao.  However,  it  was  fully  decided  that  Baroda  should 
be  made  a  resting-place  of  the  distinguished  party,  and  the  result 
was  that  His  Royal  Highness's  reception  was  enthusiastic  and 
splendid  in  every  way.  It  was  believed  that  the  policy  of  visiting 
Baroda  would  affect  the  future  relations  of  that  State  with  the 
British  Government  very  powerfully  and  favourably. 

When  presenting  colours  to  the  21st  Native  Infantry,  an 
address  was  read  to  His  Royal  Highness,  in  which  the  following 
passage  occurs:  "The  results  of  the  Royal  visit  are  described 
on  all  hands  as  being  most  extraordinary.  The  native  press  is 
exuberant  in  its  expressions  of  gratification." 

The  reception  which  was  accorded  the  Prince  at  Poonah, 
u  the  Brahmin  hot-bed,"  astonished  all,  it  being  as  loyal  as  that  of 
any  town  in  England. 

Another  effect  of  the  visit,  more  amusing,  perhaps,  than 
political,  was  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Guikwar  of  Baroda 
with  1500  native  troops  all  dressed  in  Highland  costume,  but 
wearing  tights  from  the  knee,  it  being  supposed  that  dark  skins 
and  Highland  plaids  would  not  harmonise. 

In  Colombo,  the  natives  were  indignant  at  being  limited  as 
to  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions  to  prepare  for  the  Royal 
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reception,  and  in  their  reply  to  the  Government  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  "  visit  would  be  attended  with  the  happiest  results  ". 

Referring  to  the  reception  at  Calcutta,  the  Times  correspon- 
dent wrote :  "  Though  not  so  noisy  as  in  Bombay,  it  was  more 
dignified  .  .  .  and  immense  satisfaction  is  felt  at  this  flesh-and- 
blood  presentment  of  Royalty — a  peculiar  want  of  human  nature 
has  been  satisfied  ". 

Referring  to  the  effects  of  the  visit  on  the  native  chiefs,  a 
native  statesman,  who  ruled  a  large  territory,  remarked :  "  If  it 
did  no  more  than  draw  these  chiefs  from  their  seclusion,  give  them 
a  glimpse  of  the  outer  world,  inspire  them  with  a  desire  to  learn 
something  of  it,  and  to  fit  their  children  for  a  useful  career,  it 
would  be  worth  to  India,  at  all  events,  ten  times  the  sum  she 
might  be  called  upon  to  pay  ".  This  statement  is  very  true,  for 
there  is  at  Bombay  a  great  concentration  of  Hindoo  and  Mussul- 
man aristocracy,  where  these  Eastern  potentates  affect  a  great 
contempt  for  modern  civilisation  and  live  in  seclusion,  not  know- 
ing the  precise  nature  of  those  manners  which  they  despise.  To 
infuse  these  people  with  latter-day  thoughts  and  habits  would  at 
least  fit  them  for  competition  in  a  world  that  must  assuredly 
throw  off  its  Eastern  garb  and  assume  Western  customs  before 
many  generations  have  passed. 

At  Poonah,  the  Prince  received  an  address,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  part :  "  The  blessings  of  peace  and  good  government, 
which  we  enjoy,  have  endeared  British  rule  to  all  the  Indian  sub- 
jects of  Her  Majesty.  We  hail  your  Royal  Highness's  coming  as 
a  new  proof  of  the  great  interest  taken  in  our  welfare.  Poonah, 
though  now  comparatively  poor,  is  rich  in  historical  renown,  and 
your  Royal  Highness  will  nowhere  find  a  more  closely-united 
community." 

At  Calcutta,  he  met  the  then  Burmese  King,  and  exchanged 
friendly  greetings. 

When  leaving  this  city,  the  Prince  expressed  the  pleasure 
caused  by  the  visit.     His  expectations  had  been  more  than 
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realised,  and  the  reception  he  had  met  with  from  princes  and 
chiefs  and  the  people  was  most  gratifying.  He  hoped  that  the 
millions  of  the  Queen's  subjects  in  India  might  become  daily 
more  convinced  of  the  advantage  of  British  rule,  and  he  added 
that  the  native  troops  constituted  an  army  of  which  the  country 
might  feel  justly  proud. 

The  municipality  of  Agra  presented  His  Royal  Highness  with 
an  address,  expressing  their  appreciation  of  the  benefits  which  the 
British  rule  afforded  to  life,  property,  and  religion.  The  Prince 
replied  that  he  was  pleased  to  have  visited  the  ancient  city  of 
the  sikhs,  who  had  proved  such  faithful  allies  and  such  good 
subjects. 

Says  a  correspondent :  "The  Prince's  tact  is  remarkable, 
and  the  news  of  his  friendliness  soon  spread  over  India ;  one 
officer  of  great  experience  in  Indian  affairs  declared  that  in  asking 
Scindia  to  ride  down  the  lines  with  him  at  Delhi,  His  Royal 
Highness  performed  an  act  which  was  worth  a  million  sterling". 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  Scindia  was  a  most  powerful,  haughty, 
and  wealthy  chief,  who  had  never  saluted  anyone  before  the  occa- 
sion referred  to,  but  he  deliberately  did  obeisance  to  the  Royal 
visitor  whose  tact  had  pleased  him  so  much. 

Dinhur  Rao  concurred  with  Sir  Madhava  Rao  in  attaching 
supreme  political  importance  to  the  Prince's  visit. 

Replying  to  the  address  of  the  municipality  at  Calcutta,  His 
Royal  Highness  said :  "  I  feel  certain  that  every  day  I  remain  in 
India  will  deepen  and  strengthen  the  impression  of  interest  in  the 
country  and  its  people  which  I  have  always  felt,  and  will  thus 
realise  your  anticipations  of  increased  pleasure  from  my  longer 
stay  among  you". 

In  a  speech  at  a  dinner  at  Jeypore,  the  Maharajah  said  :  "  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  considered  presumptive  on  my  part  when  I 
say  that  your  Royal  Highness's  happy  temperament  and  vast  sym- 
pathy for  native  chiefs  and  the  people  of  India  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  our  minds,  and  it  gives  me  unspeakable  pleasure  to 
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be  able  to  say  that  all  of  my  brother  chiefs  and  the  native  gentle- 
men I  have  met  recently  have  one  and  all  expressed  similar  feel- 
ings regarding  your  Royal  Highness,  and  I  would  devoutly  express 
a  prayer  that  the  presence  on  India's  soil  of  the  heir  to  England's 
throne  may  be  productive  of  the  richest  blessings  to  princes  and 
people,  and  may  have  issues  promotive  of  the  highest  welfare  of 
this  great  country  ". 

When  the  Prince's  departure  from  Madras  drew  nigh,  fewer 
people  assembled  than  was  expected.  A  native  gentleman  ex- 
plained this  in  the  following  manner  :  "  So  many  people  are 
sorry  for  the  Prince's  leaving  they  cannot  bea,r  to  see  it,  and 
stay  away  ". 
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,,         Duke  of,  131,  186. 
Canon  Kingsley,  106. 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  101. 
"  Captain,"  H.M.S.,  80. 
Cardinal  Manning  and  slavery,  174. 
Carnarvon,  Earl  of,  107,  173. 
Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales,  70. 
Carrington,  Lord,  85. 


Chamberlain,  Mr.  Joseph,  102. 

Chancellor  Hatton  dancing,  101. 

Charities  for  women,  30. 

Chelsea  Hosp.  for  women,  30,  135. 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  illness,  86. 

Chichester  Training  Ship,  95. 

Children  and  the  Princess,  30. 

Children,  sympathies  with,  52. 

Children's  education,  38. 

Children's  Hospital,  Gt.  Ormond  St.,  92, 

Children's  Hospital,  Brighton,  153. 
Children's  Institutions,  291. 
Chislehurst,  burial  of  Pee.  Imperial,  127. 
Cholera  year,  61. 
Christian,  Princess,  87. 
Churches  patronised,  226. 
Churches  in  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  227. 
Churchill,  Lord  Randolph,  189. 
City  and  Guilds  Institute,  138. 
City  Livery  Companies,  138. 
Civil  Service  Cricket  Club,  57. 
Civil  Service  Volunteers,  150. 
Clapham  Institution  for  Incurables,  154. 
Clarendon,  Lord,  164. 
Clayton,  M.  Oscar,  85. 
Clergy  Orphan  Corporation  School,  188 
Clerical  City  Company,  188. 
Clerkenwell  Explosion,  65. 
Cobden,  Richard,  Allusion  to,  37. 
Coble  Dene  Dock,  145. 
Coffee  Palaces,  157. 
Coke  of  Norfolk,  223. 
Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  22,  118, 
203. 

Colonial  Banquet,  141. 
Commemoration  at  Oxford,  48. 
Commerce  and  agriculture,  296. 
Commissionaires  Endowment  Fund,  56. 
Connaught,  Duke  of,  married,  129. 

,,  ,,        reviewing  troops, 

129. 

Consumption  Hospital,  Brompton,  131. 
Convalescent  Institutions,  302. 
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Convalescent  Hospital,  Swanley,  67. 
Convicts'  Infirmary,  Portland,  81. 
Cornwall  visited,  61. 
Corporation  of  London's  address,  114. 
Cotton  Famine,  49. 

,,       ,,       memorial,  71. 
County  Council,  209. 
Crewe  visited,  63. 
Crimea  Graves,  163. 
Crin  Tartars,  164. 
Cross  Act,  105. 
Currie,  Sir  Edmund,  202. 

D. 

Danish  Fete,  154. 

Darmstadt,  Princess  Alice  of,  125. 

Dartmouth  visited,  128. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  304. 

Dean  Stanley  on  the  Indian  trip,  114. 

and  Prince  Imperial,  127. 
Death  of,  148. 
Death  of  Prince  Consort,  39. 
Degree  of  LL.D.,  Cambridge,  55. 
Degrees  conferred  at  Dublin,  179. 
Denmark  visited,  55. 
Dersingham  Church,  240. 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  at  Cambridge, 
123. 

Distress  in  London,  189. 
Diploma  of  D.  C.  L. ,  48. 
Donnelly,  Major,  inspecting,  96. 
Drayton  Manor,  visited,  102. 
"Dreadnought"  Seamen's  Hosp. ,  51, 
217. 

Dublin  Hosp.  Sunday  fund,  75. 

,,      International  Exhibition,  58. 

,,      University  degree,  72. 
Dufferin,  Lady,  210. 
Duties  of  Royalty,  16. 

E. 

Early  life  of  the  Prince,  34. 
Earlswood  Asylum,  77. 
Eastern  visit,  108. 
Eastney  Barracks,  217. 


Eddystone  Lighthouse,  184. 
Edinbro'  visited,  185. 

,,       Industrial  Exhibition,  186. 

,,       Volunteer  Review,  150. 
Edinburgh,  Duke  of,  shot,  75. 
Education  of  H.R.H.,  35. 
Educational  Undertakings,  306. 
Edward,  Prince,  of  Saxe  Weimar,  96. 
Effects  of  Indian  visit,  112. 
Egypt  visited,  76. 

Electric  lighting  Marlbro'  House,  133. 
Empress  of  Germany,  88. 

,,        India,  121. 
English  Freemasons,  107. 
Entertained  at  Guildhall,  47. 
Enthusiasm  at  Eton,  46. 
Escort,  Prince's,  to  India,  117. 
"Eurydice"  foundered,  124. 
Euston  Road  Hospital  for  Women,  209. 
Evangelical,  Protestant,  &c,  Institution, 
197. 

Evelina  Hospital  for  Children,  217. 
F. 

False  steps  avoided,  41. 
Famine  in  India,  121. 
Faraday's  Lectures,  63. 
Farningham  Homes,  31. 
Fever  Hospitals,  176. 
Feversham,  Lord,  207. 
Fife,  Duke  of,  211. 
First  meeting  with  the  Princess,  45. 
I  Fisheries  Exhibition,  London,  166. 

,,  ,,       Norwich,  165,  227. 

Foreign  Gospel  Society,  112. 
Foreigners  and  Strangers,  315. 
Forestry  Exhibition  Edinbro',  176. 
Forth  Bridge,  214. 
Fran co- Prussian  War,  80. 
Freedom  of  the  City  of  London,  47,  212. 
Frederick,  Emperor,  Memorial  to,  240. 
French  Literary  Society,  56. 
Frewen  Hall,  Oxford,  48. 
Friendly  Societies'  Grand  Parade,  217. 
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G. 

"  Gaulois  "  and  the  illness,  91. 

Genealogical  Tree,  267. 

Generosity  of  the  Prince,  63. 

George  of  Wales,  Prince,  born,  61. 
,,  ,,       Prince,  212. 

George  III.,  70,  160. 

,,      IV.  and  Adult  Orphan  Institu- 
tion, 134. 

Germany  visited,  217. 

Gladstone,  Mr. ,  and  Fever  Hospitals,  175. 

Gladstone,  Mr.  Herbert,  M.P.,  208. 

Glasgow,  New  Post  Office,  119. 

Glasgow  University,  119. 

Glasgow  visited,  119. 

"  Globe,"  The,  and  Cabmen's  Shelters, 

ISO- 
Gloucester,  Duke  of,  172. 

"  Goliath  "  boys  win  a  prize,  96. 

Goliath  Training  Ship,  95. 

Gordon  Boys'  Home,  187. 

Gordon,  General,  186. 

,,         ,,       Memorial,  186. 

Statue  of,  187. 

Grant,  Sir  Francis,  99. 

Granville,  Lord,  and  Licensed  Victual- 
lers, 120. 

Great  Grimsby  Docks  opened,  130. 
,,         ,,        unveiling  statue  Prince 
Consort,  130. 

Great  Ormond  Street  Hospital,  30,  153. 

Great  Northern  Hospital,  205. 

Great  Yarmouth  Grammar  School,  ^29. 

Graves  in  the  Crimea,  163. 

Greenwich  Royal  Naval  School,  95. 

Grey,  Colonel,  Memorial  to,  240. 

Grove,  Sir  Geo. ,  162. 

H 

Halifax  Town  Hall,  54. 
Handel,  160. 

Hardwicke,  Earl   of,  and  position  of 

His  Royal  Highness,  19. 
Hardy's  act,  146. 


I  Heidelberg,  Prince's  visit  to,  44. 
Helena,  Princess,  87. 
Henderson,  Sir  Edmund,  190. 
Herkomer,  Mr.  Hubert,  153. 
High  Wycombe,  manufactories,  176. 
High  School  for  Welsh  girls,  70. 
Highland  Rifle  Association,  150. 
Historical  instinct  in  journalists,  11. 
History  of  to-day,  203. 
Homan,  F.  W. ,  67. 
Holyhead  Harbour,  in,  133. 
Horticultural  Gardens,  95. 
Horse-breeding  at  Sandringham,  223. 
Hospital  for  Incurables,  154. 
Hospital  Sunday,  102. 
Hospital  for  Women,  Soho  Square,  30, 

Hospital  for  Women,  Chelsea,  30,  135. 

,,  ,,         Euston  Road,  209. 

Hospitals  and  Infirmaries,  317. 
Houses  of  poor  in  Dublin,  104. 

America,  104. 
Housing  the  poor,  24. 
Hungary,  floods  in,  133. 
Hunstanton  Convalescent  Home,  55, 132. 
Hunt  Servants'  Benefit  Society,  121. 
Hurricane  in  West  Indies,  81. 
Huxley,  Professor,  on  Novels,  36. 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  61. 
,,       ,,    Review,  150. 

I 

Illness,  first  symptoms,  85. 
Imperial  Institute,  22,  141,  203. 
Imperial,  the  Prince,  killed,  127. 
,,  ,,       buried,  127. 

memorial  fund,  127. 
Incurable  and  Chronic  Institutions,  330. 
India,  history  of,  116. 

Prince's  visit  to,  370. 
Influences  of  early  training,  16. 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  184. 
Institutions  for  Incurables,  154. 
Institutions  patronised  by  H.R.H.,  336. 
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Institutions  patronised  by  the  Princess, 
332. 

International  Forestry  Exhibition,  176. 
,,  Fisheries        ,,  166. 

,,  Exhibitions,  37,  142. 

Exhibition,  Dublin,  58. 
,,  Exhibition,  London,  96. 

,,  Medical  Congress,  143. 

,,  Reformatory  Exhibition, 

60. 

Ireland,  Distress  in,  127. 
,,     duties  in,  73. 
,,     revisited  in  1868,  72. 
,,     visited  in  1885,  179. 
Irish  Relief  Fund,  127. 

,,   social  life  patronised,  69. 
,,  Tenant  Farmers,  127. 
, ,   tokens  of  peace,  74. 
Island  of  Lewis,  50. 
Islington  Horse  Show,  238. 
Ismail  Pasha,  78. 

J 

Jaffray  Hospital,  182. 
Jaffray,  John,  J. P.,  182. 
Jesmond  Dene,  Newcastle,  177. 
Jessel,  Lady,  and  the  University  Col- 
lege Hospital,  180. 

K 

Kent,  Duke  of,  and  the  Bible  Society,  65. 

Kettlewell,  Mr.,  contribution,  67. 

Kew  Museum,  94. 

King  of  Denmark,  154. 

King  of  Denmark,  and  the  Equerry,  44. 

Kingsley,  Canon,  106. 

Kingslynn,  Station-Master,  228. 

"  Kiss,  The,  of  death,"  125. 

Knights  of  Malta  and  St.  John,  80. 

Knights  Templars,  98. 

Knollys,  Sir  Francis,  235. 

Knowledge  of  details,  35. 


Landowner,  The  Prince  as,  220. 
Landseer,  Sir  Edwin,  99. 

,,        Exhibition,  99. 
Laureate,  The,  and  the  illness,  92. 
Leicester,  Earl  of,  223,  238. 
Leicester,  Lord,  at  Norwich,  119. 
Leopold,  Prince,  Death  of,  178. 
Lewis  Fishermen,  50. 
Licensed  Victuallers'  Asylum,  119. 
Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  39,  160. 
Literary  Society  in  France,  56. 
Living  and  dead  languages,  37. 
Londesborough,  Lord,  85. 
London  and  North-Western  Railway, 

134- 

London,  Distress  in,  189. 
London  Fever  Hospital,  152. 
London  Fire  Brigade,  209. 
London  Hospital,  198,  200. 
Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  57. 
Louise,  Marguerite,  Princess,  129. 
Louise,  Princess,  Marriage  of,  21  x. 
Loyal  Young  Irish  Lady,  74. 
Loyalty  of  the  English,  84. 
Luckes,  Miss,  200. 
Luther's,  Martin,  Bible,  65. 
Luton  Straw  Manufactories,  125. 
Lynn  Grammar  School,  229. 

M. 

McArthur,  Sir  Wm.,  141. 
McDonald,  Sir  John,  142. 
Machpelah,  Cave  of,  76. 
Mackenzie,  Mr.  Edward,  52. 
Manning,  Cardinal,  174. 
Marine  Society,  121. 

Mark  Mason's  installation  at  Brighton, 
193- 

Marriage  of  the  Prince,  43-46. 
Martin's,  Sir  T.,  Life,  39,  160. 
Mary  Wardell  Homes,  176. 
Masonic  Girls'  School,  194. 
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Masonry,  the  Prince's  connection  with, 
194. 

Medals  to  "Britannia"  lads,  129, 
Meeting  in  Hyde  Park,  in. 
Memorials  and  Commemorations,  339. 
"  Men  of  Harlech  "  in  Wales,  145. 
Mendelssohn's  Letters,  160. 
Mendicity  Society,  53. 
Mercantile  Marine,  Greatness  of,  67. 
Merchant  Seamen's  Orphan  Asylum.  67. 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  107. 
Mersey  Tunnel,  184. 
Metropolitan  District  Union  Schools,  95. 
Middle  Temple  Hall,  101. 
Middle  Passage,  The,  174. 
Midland  Counties'  Art  Museum,  124. 
Military  Hospital,  Regent's  Park,  152. 
Miller,  late  Canon,  206. 
Moon,  Mr.,  at  Holyhead,  134. 
Moore's,  Geo.,  prejudice,  51. 
Morley,  Samuel,  Wing  in  memory  of, 
197. 

Murchison,  Sir  Roderick,  78. 
Musical  Festival,  York,  62. 

N. 

Nasr-Ed-Din,  214. 

National  Association  for  Rifle  Shooting, 
150. 

National  Fishermen's  Aid  Society,  165. 
National  Education,  34. 
National  Pension  Fund  for  Nurses,  199. 
National  Physical  Society,  208. 
National  Rifle  Association,  150. 
National  Society  for  aiding  sick  and 

wounded,  80. 
National  Training  School  for  Music, 

161. 

Navarino,  A  hero  of,  218. 
New  Gymnasium,  Long  Acre,  207. 
New  Infirmary,  Edinburgh,  82. 
New  Wimbledon  visited,  217. 
Newman,  Sir  Robert,  164. 
Newport  Docks,  144. 


Nicholson,  General  SirL.,  187. 
Nightingale,  Miss  Florence,  76,  197. 
Norfolk  Agricultural  Society,  222. 

,,    County  School,  230. 

,,    Foxhounds,  225. 

,,    and  Norwich  Club,  226. 

,,  ,,  Cyclist  Sports, 

226. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  119,  227. 

,,    Industrial  Exhibition,  227. 

,,    Prisoner's  Aid  Society,  228. 
North  Stafford  Infirmary,  63. 
North-West  London  Polytechnic,  217. 
Norwich  Cathedral,  226. 
Norwich,  Exhibition,  165. 
Nottingham  visited,  124. 
Nottingham  Castle,  124. 
Novel-reading  and  work,  36. 
Nurses,  Training  School  for,  148. 

o. 

Object  of  Indian  visit,  109. 
Old  English  Fayre,  136. 
Old  St.  Margaret's,  106. 
Onslow,  Rev.,  and  the  illness,  89. 

,,        ,,    Memorial  to,  240. 
Orders  and  Decorations,  243-270. 
Origin  of  the  book,  9. 
Orphanages,  342. 
Orphanages  and  the  Princess,  31. 
"  Orpheus,"  wreck,  50. 
Overman,  Mr.,  223. 
Oxford  Commemorations,  48. 


Paddington  Relief  Committee,  71,  189. 
Paget,  Sir  James,  83. 
Palestine  visited,  76. . 
Palmerston,  Lord,  death  of,  61. 
Paris  Exhibition,  1867,  68. 
Paris  Exhibition,  1878,  124. 
Paris  Exhibition,  British  workmen  sent 
to,  53- 

Parish  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  66. 
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Park  Bands'  Society,  157. 

Patrick,  Festival  of  Saint,  69. 

Peabody,  Geo.,  79. 

Penny,  Mr.,  237. 

People's  palace,  201. 

Personal  likings,  51. 

Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  review,  72. 

Popularity  of  the  Princess,  45. 

Preparing  for  India,  in. 

Prince  Consort  at  Exeter  Hall,  172. 

,,  ,,     Statue  of,  130. 

, ,  , ,     Death  of,  39. 

Prince  of  Wales'  Marriage,  43-46. 
Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham.  220. 
Prince's  duties,  26-29. 
Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar,  96. 
Princess  during  the  illness,  87. 
Princess  Helena  College,  134. 
Protestant  Deaconesses'  Institute,  197. 
Public  meetings,  27. 
Public  Parks,  137. 
Pullman  Town,  158. 
"Punch"  and  illustrious  personages,  25. 
Putney  Institution  for  Incurables,  154. 
Bridge,  193. 

Q 

Queen  Charlotte's  Hospital,  30. 
R. 

"  Racehorse"  wrecked,  57. 

Radcliffe  Infirmary,  48. 

Railway  Benevolent  Institution,  97. 

Recent  Exhibitions,  21. 

Reform    Agitations    and  Nottingham 

Castle,  125. 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  60. 
Regattas  encouraged,  225. 
Religion  of  Amusement,  159. 
Religous  organisations  patronised,  349. 
Review  in  St.  James'  Park,  129. 
"  Revolt  of  Man,"  Mr.  Besant's,  20, 


Richmond,  Duke  of,  223. 

Rifle  Corps,  149. 

Rifle  Volunteers,  48,  151. 

Royal  Academy  dinner,  47. 

Royal  Academy  of  Music,  161. 

Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent  Society, 

108,  222. 
Royal  Agricultural  Show,  127. 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Jubilee  year, 

206. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society,  53. 

Royal  College  of  Music,  160,  217. 

Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c  ,  210. 

Royal  Commission  for  Artizans'  Dwell- 
ings, 105. 

Royal  Fisheries  Society,  167. 

Royal  Fund  for  Orphans  of  Fishermen, 
166. 

Royal  General  Theatrical  Fund,  56. 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  53,  78. 
Royal  Greenwich  Hosp.  Schools,  131. 
Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  Chest,  131. 
Royal  Hussars  (10th)  Inspected,  209. 
Royal  Institute  British  Architects,  53. 
Royal  Literary  Fund,  47,  55. 
Royal  Mausoleum,  Windsor,  55. 
Royal  Medical  Benevolent  College,  83. 
Royal  Natl.  Hosp.  for  the  paralysed  and 

epileptic,  181. 
Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution,  67. 
Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich,  128. 
Royal  Society,  53. 

Royal  South  London  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
pital, 217. 

s. 

Sailors'  Home,  67. 

,,         ,,       at  Clontorf,  75. 
Samaritan  Free  Hospital,  209. 
Sandringham  Church,  246. 
,,  Club,  224,  239. 

,,  workmen's  houses,  106. 

Sandwich  Islands,  King  of,  141. 
1  Savory,  Mr. ,  211. 
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Seamen's  Orphanage,  144. 
Seat  in  House  of  Lords,  43. 
Severn  Tunnel,  184. 
Shaftesbury's,  Lord,  labours,  60. 
Shah,  The,  213. 
Sharp,  Mr.  Granville,  171. 
Sheffield  visited,  108. 
Shetland  Isles,  storms  in,  149. 
Shipwrecked  Fishermen's  Society,  165. 
Shorthorns  at  Sandringham,  224. 
Singh,  Maharajah  Dhuleep,  86. 
Sion  College,  188. 

Sir  Theodore  Martin's  Life,  39,  160. 
Slavery,  abolition  of,  170. 
Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition,  155. 
Social,  &c,  Improvements,  patronised, 
353- 

Social  Charities,  23. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, 112. 

Society  of  Ancient  Britons,  70. 

Society  of  Arts,  53. 

Soho  Hospital  for  Women,  30,  135. 

Solomon's  Seal,  Order  of,  101. 

Somerset's  Lawsuit,  171. 

Sondes,  Lord,  223. 

South  London  Exhibition,  59. 

Sovereign  Order  of  Malta,  98. 

Special  favourites  of  the  Princess,  30. 

Spinsterages,  32. 

Sport  in  India,  110. 

Sport,  love  of,  in  England,  118. 

Squirearchy,  The  duties  of,  169. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  65,  83. 

St.  Bartholomew's  the  Less,  66. 

St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  98. 

St.  Leonard's  Convalescent  Home,  153. 

St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  227. 

St.  Mary's,  King's  Lynn,  226. 

St.  Marylebone  Infirmary,  Notting  Hill, 
146. 

St.  Olga  Hospital,  Russia,  9. 

St.  Pancras  and  Holborn  districts,  106. 

St.  Patrick,  Festival  of,  69. 


St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  217. 
St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  66,  75,  83. 
Staffordshire  Colliery  Explosion,  62. 
Stanley,  Dean,  on  Indian  visit,  114. 
Stanley,   Dean,   and  Prince  Imperial 

Memorial,  127. 
Stanley,  Dean,  death  of,  148. 
Stanley,  H.  M.,  216. 
Stockholm  visited,  55. 
Strength  as  of  ten,  25. 
Studley,  Royal  visit  to,  62. 
Sunday  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  153. 
Sussex,  Duke  of,  172. 
Swanley  Convalescent  Hospital,  67. 
Swansea  Docks,  144. 
Sweden,   Crown    Prince,    and  Prince 

Imperial,  127. 
Sydney,  Lord,  134. 

T. 

Technical  Education,  139. 
Test  of  moral  courage,  119. 
"  Teuton  "  disaster,  149. 
Thackeray  and  the  Prince,  47. 
Thames  Embankment,  82. 
"  The  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London,"  23. 
"  The  Founder,"  162. 
The  "  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,"  39. 
The  National  Trinity,  19. 
The  position  of  a  king,  20. 
The  Queen's  visit  to  Sandringham,  241. 
The  young  Princesses,  31. 
The  "  Osborne  "  at  Naples,  38. 
"  The  Hospital  "  and  children,  93. 
Thomas',  Saint,  Hospital,  66,  75,  83. 
Torquay  fishermen,  incident,  192. 
Tower  Bridge,  Wapping,  193. 
Town  Hall,  Halifax,  54. 
Training  of  Nurses  movement.  75. 
School  for  Nurses,  147. 

,,  ,,        Science  and  Art.  t 38. 

Training  ship  children,  107. 

,,       ,,    for  boys,  T2i. 
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Travels  of  the  Prince,  34. 

Trinity  House  Banquet,  63. 

Truro  Episcopate  and  Cathedral,  195. 

Twenty-first  birthday,  38. 

Tyler,  Sir  James,  gift  of,  67. 

Tyndale,  Wm„  and  the  Bible  Society,  65. 


University  College  Hospital,  180. 
Unostentatious  beginnings,  39. 


Victoria  Hospital,  for  Sick  children,  153. 
Vienna  Exhibition,  98. 
Village  Clubs,  224. 
Vincent,  Miss,  148. 
Volunteers,  149. 

and  Rifle  Association,  368. 

W 

Wardell,  Miss,  scarlet  fever  homes,  176. 
Wardroper,  Mrs,  76. 
Warspite  Training  Ship,  95. 
Watkin,  Sir  Edward,  Speech  at  Grimsby, 
130. 

Wells,  Sir  Spencer,  210. 
Welsh  social  life  patronised,  70. 
West  Indies,  Hurricane,  81. 
Westminster  Abbey  and  Prince  Imperial, 
127. 

West  Newton  Church,  226,  240. 
Whitechapel  Recreation  Ground,  137. 
Whittington,  Home  for  Boys,  178. 
Wicklow  Mountains,  73. 


Wilberforce  and  the  Bible  Society,  64. 
Williamson,  Mr.  F.  J.,  210. 
Winchester,  Bishop  of,  120. 
Windsor  Park  Review,  150. 
Wolferton  Church,  240. 
Wolseley,  Sir  G.,  100. 
Women,  agencies,  &c. ,  patronised,  364. 
Women,  their  rights  and  employment, 
135. 

Women's  Hospital,  Chelsea,  30,  135. 

Soho,  30,  135. 
Worcester  visited,  177. 
Work  of  the  Prince,  28. 
Working  Lads'  Institute,  Whitechapel, 
184. 

Working  Men's  Exhibition,  South  Lon- 
don, 59. 

Working  Men's  College,  60. 

Workmen's  Club  and  Institute  Union, 
60. 

Workmen's  Exhibition,  Islington,  8t. 
Worm's  Cathedral  incident,  44. 
Worth  of  wonders,  21. 


Yarmouth  Fish  Market,  218. 

York  Agricultural  Exhibition,  63. 

York  visited,  62. 

Yorkshire  College,  185. 

Yorkshire  Horse  Show,  238 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  208. 


Zulu  War 
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ABERDEEN  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SEAMEN'S 

HOSPITAL  SOCIETY, 

"Dreadnought"  Hospital,  Greenwich. 


2  2  5  BEDS. 


DISPENSARIES- 

WELL  STREET,  LONDON  DOCKS ; 

AND 

GRAVE  SEND. 


BRANCH  HOSPITAL— In  Course  of  Construction  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Docks. 


Supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions,  and 
FREE  to  the  WHOLE  MARITIME  WORLD. 

Open  Day  and  Night  for  the  reception  of 
Siek  Sailors. 

An  URGENT  APPEAL  is  made  for  further 
ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS. 

P.  MICHELLI,  Secretary. 
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WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL, 

BROAD  SANCTUARY,  S.W. 


Instituted  1719.     Incorporated  by  Aet  of  Parliament,  1836. 


Under  the  Especial  Patronage  of 
THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

President:  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  WESTMINSTER,  K.G. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL  is  the  oldest  Hospital  in 
London  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

It  contains  205  Beds. 

During  the  year  1889  there  were  received  into  Westminster 
Hospital  2,572  In-Patients  and  25,031  Out-Patients. 

Attached  to  the  Hospital  is  a  Medical  School ;  and  also  a 
large  and  flourishing  Training  School  and  Home  for  Nurses, 
which  was  founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Lady  Augusta  Stanley. 

The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  Hospital,  with  due  regard 
to  economy  and  efficiency,  is  upwards  of  £13,000. 

The  average  annual  income  from  Dividends  and  Rents,  Annual 
Subscriptions,  and  the  Sunday  and  Saturday  Funds  is  about 
£6,000. 

Annual  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Legacies  are  respectfully 
solicited. 

The  qualifications  for  Governorship  is  £3  3s.  a  year,  or  a 
Donation  of  not  less  than  £30. 

Donors  of  £1,000  may  endow  and  name  a  Bed. 

Donors  of  £600  may  endow  and  name  a  Child's  Cot. 

Contributions  may  be  paid  to  Messrs.  Hoare,  37  Fleet  Street; 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Ransome,  &  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall  East ;  or  to  the 
Secretary  at  the  Hospital. 

SYDNEY  M.  QUENNELL,  Secretary. 
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CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL, 


STRAND, 
W.C. 

President— H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  K.G. 
Treasurers— 

John  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  68  Lombard  Street,  E.C.  Geo.  J.  Drummond,  Esq.,  49  Charing  Cross. 
This  Hospital  relieves,  on  an  average,  21,000  PATIENTS,  more  than  two-thirds  of  which  are  cases  of  accident  or 
emergency.  The  ASSURED  INCOME  is  £6,000  per  annum,  the  EXPENDITURE,  £13,000.  Donations  and  Annual 
Subscriptions  will  be  gratefully  received  by  either  of  the  Treasurers,  whose  addresses  are  given  above ;  the  Bankers, 
Messrs.  Drummond,  Messrs.  Coutts,  Messrs.  Hoare,  and  Messrs.  Martin  &  Co.,  or  by  the  Secretary. 
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KING'S  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL 

Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 

(FREE  TO  ALL). 
Unendowed.       Supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions. 

Under  the  Immediate  Patronage  of 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


The  Annual  Expenditure,  with  careful  economy,  is  nearly 
£17,000. 

More  than  20,000  Patients  were  Relieved  Last  Year. 

As  In-Patients,  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  2,185  ;  Out- 
Patients  and  Accidents,  19,592;  Poor  Married  Women 
attended  during  Confinement  at  their  own  homes,  676. 

In  May,  1883,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  pre- 
sided at  the  Festival  Dinner  and  warmly  advocated  the  interests 
of  the  Hospital,  and  described  its  great  claims  on  the  Public, 
especially  on  all  residents  in  the  Metropolis.  His  Royal  High- 
ness' generous  support  of  King's  College  Hospital  resulted  in  a 
Collection  of  £4,400. 

One  Ward  still  remains  closed  for  lack  of  funds,  the  Committee 
of  Management  are  anxious  to  re-open  it  as  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  more  Medical  Beds  for  Men  and  more  Surgical  Beds 
for  Young  Children. 

In  connection  with  the  Hospital  there  is  an  excellent  Con- 
valescent Home,  with  40  Beds,  at  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts. 
Over  400  Convalescent  Men,  Women,  and  Children  are  received 
annually  for  3  or  4  weeks'  rest  in  the  country. 

Donors  and  Subscribers  are  entitled  to  Letters  of  Recom- 
mendation. 

An  Annual  Subscription  of  £1  1s.  constitutes  a  Subscriber. 

An  Annual  Subscription  of  £3  3s.  constitutes  a  Governor. 

A  Donation  of  £31  10s.  constitutes  a  Life  Governor. 

A  Donation  of  £10  10s.  constitutes  a  Life  Subscriber. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  may  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  N. 
Bromley,  Warden,  at  the  Hospital ;  or  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
R.  Twining  &  Co.,  215  Strand,  W.C. 
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HOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION 

AND 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST, 

BROMPTON. 

FUNDS  ARE  URGENTLY  REQUIRED  for  the  support  of 
this  unendowed  Charity.    There  are  now  321  Beds  in  the  two 
Buildings.    Annual  Expenses  about  ^£24,000,  toivards  which  the 
only  fixed  income  is  under  ,£3,000. 

WILLIAM  S.  DEACON,  Esq.,  HENRY  DOBBIN, 

Treasurer.  Secretary. 
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Patron— THE  QUEEN. 


Hospital  forthe  Paralysed  &  Epileptic 

(ALBANY  MEMORIAL), 

QUEEN  SQUARE,  BLOOMSBURY. 

The  new  building  was  opened  in  July,  1885,  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
accompanied  by  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  several  other  members  of 
the  Royal  Family. 

By  gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  west  portion  forms  a 
Memorial  to  H.R.H.  the  late  Duke  of  Albany. 

The  Hospital  provides  175  Beds  and  is  attended  by  In-  and  Out-Patients 
from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  the  first  erected  for  the  Relief  of  those 
terrible  Maladies  of  the  Nervous  System — the  sufferers  from  which  are  only 
sparingly  admitted  into  General  Hospitals.  Its  reputation,  both  as  a  Philan- 
thropic and  Scientific  Institution,  is  world-wide. 

P'ive-sixths  of  the  Beds  are  free  to  the  poor  ;  the  others  are  reserved  in  separate 
wards  for  Patients  who  contribute  One  Guinea  weekly. 

Treasurer — Honourable  H.  D.  Ryder. 
Bankers — Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co.,  The  Union  Bank  of  London. 

B.  BURFORD  RAWLINGS,  Secretary  and  General  Director. 
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E,0"S"-A.L 

Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 

C ITY    ROAD,  E.C. 

Patron-HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
President-THK  RIGHT  HON.  THE  LORD  CHARLES  BRUCE. 
Treasurer  and  Chairman— S.  HOPE  MORLEY,  ESQ. 

Expenditure,  1889    £5,383 

Income  (including  Legacies)   3,710 


Leaving  a  Deficit  of   £1,673 

This  Hospital  was  the  first  of  its  kind  established  in  Europe.  ~ 

Every  form  of  Chest  Disease  is  treated. 

Total  attendances  upon  Patients  last  year— 24,585. 

At  the  present  moment  a  great  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Council  of  Management 
to  increase  the  funds  of  the  Charity,  so  as  to  furnish  the  30  Beds  which  are  now  lying 
idle,  and  to  meet  current  expenses  without  selling  out  Stock,  or  borrowing  of  the 
Bankers,  as  heretofore. 

£10  10s.  constitutes  Life  Governorship,  with  Six  Out-Patient  Letters  annually. 

£3  3s.  Subscribers  are  entitled  to  recommend  One  In-  and  Four  Out-Patients 
annually. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
Hospital,  to  whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed. 

JOHN  HARROLD,  Secretary  to  the  Council. 
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NATIONAL 


PENSION  FUND  FOR  NURSES, 

8  King  Street,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C, 

President — H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 
Patron— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
Chairman— Mr.  WALTER  H.  BURNS. 
Deputy  Chairman— -Mr.  HENRY  C.  BURDETT. 

CHIEF  OBJECT.— The  chief 
object  of  the  National  Pension  Fund  is 
to  afford  to  nurses  an  absolutely  safe 
means  of  providing,  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  to  themselves,  an  allowance  during 
incapacity  for  work  caused  by  sickness  or 
accident,  and  a  certain  income  for  their 
declining  years.  This  object  will  be 
carried  out  by  receiving  and  investing 
such  fixed  periodical  sums  as  those  who 
join  the  Fund  can  afford,  by  adding  to 
the  pension  all  the  Profits  arising  from 
any  source,  and  by  supplementing  those 
sums  with  a  Bonus  Fund,  created  and 
maintained  by  those  interested  in  Nurses 
and  Nursing  Institutions. 

PROPOSALS  RECEIVED 
AND  POLICIES  ISSUED. — Up 

to  August  30,  1890,  1,526  proposals  for 
annuity  policies  were  received,  and  1,321 
policies  issued. 

PREMIUMS  AND  IN- 
VESTED FUNDS.— The  premiums 
paid  by  nurses  amount  to  over  £31,000. 
The  invested  funds  amounted  to  over 
£7i.°oo. 

AFFILIATED  INSTITU- 
TIONS.—Amongst  the  metropolitan 
hospitals  and  institutions  which  have 
already  affiliated  with  the  Fund  may  be 
mentioned  Guy's,  The  London,  St. 
Mary's,  The  Seamen's,  The  Mildmay 
Nursing  Institution,  and  The  Nursing 
Sisters  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  and  The 
East  London  Nursing  Society.  Of  the 
many  provincial  institutions  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Royal  Hants  County  Hospital, 
Leamington ;  The  Bristol  Nurses'  Institution  ;  and  others. 

Those  desirous  of  aiding  this  useful  work  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
Manager. 

EDWARD  T.  CLIFFORD,  Manager. 

Note. —  The  Prospectus  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Manager  of  the  Fund,  8 
King  Street,  Cheapside,  E.  C. 
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Winchester;  The  Warneford  Hospital, 
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'THE  BITTER  CRY  OF  OUTCAST  LONDON ' 

Was  issued  in  1883,  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Congregational  Union. 
The  Author  of  Prince,  Princess,  and  People  says  : — 

"  That  cry  was  indeed  a  terrible  one.    It  showed  that,  in  this  London,  this 
centre  of  wealth  and  civilisation,  of  which  we  boast,  men  and  women 
were  herded  together  in  attics  and  cellars  in  a  fashion  that  outraged 
every  idea  of  health  and  decency." 
While  the  London  Congregational  Union  was  the  first  to  lay  bare  the 
frightful  condition  of  "  Outcast  London"  it  has  not  failed  to  do  its  share  in  miti- 
gating the  evils  which  were  portrayed  in  The  Bitter  Cry. 

Upwards  of  200,000  Garments  have  been  supplied  to  the 

deserving  poor  free  of  cost. 
More  than  600,000  Free  Meals  have  been  given  to  destitute 
children. 

Thousands  of  Homeless  Wanderers  have  been  sheltered  and 
fed,  and  subsequently  introduced  to  respectable  situa- 
tions or  assisted  to  emigrate. 
Special  and  persistent  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve 
the   homes  of  the  poor,  and   to    promote   habits  of 
sobriety  and  self-respect. 
CONTRIBUTIONS  in  aid  of  the  Outcast  London  Fund  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Mearns,  or  Mr.  E.  Wilson  Gates,  at  the 
Memorial  Hail,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

CLOTHING  of  any  description — old  or  new — will  prove  of  good  service  if 
sent  to  277  Coldharbour  Lane,  Brixton,  S.W.  

CHELSEA  The  HosPita'  has  63  Beds,  and  was 

rTAr, -rYTfn  a  t     TiAn    tttaittiit  fouiuled  for  the  reception  and  treatment 

HOSPITAL   FOR   WOMEN,  of  respectable  poor  women  and  gentle- 

Fnlhnm  RnnrJ    I  nnrlnn    A'  W  women  in  reduced  circumstances,  suffer- 

rumam  noaa,  LOnaOn,  O.VV.  ingfrom  those  many  distressing  diseases 

to  which  the  female  sex  is  liable,  irrespec- 
tive of  social  position.  A  great  proportion 
of  women  thus  afflicted  are  those  upon 
whom  the  numberless  misfortunes  of  ill- 
health  most  heavily  fall — the  poor  gentle- 
woman, the  governess,  the  wife  of  the 
lowly-paid  clerk,  the  artizan,  and  the  very 
poor.  Their  homes  are  altogether  un- 
suited  for  the  performance  of  a  critical 
operation,  nor  can  they  there  have  the 
special  nursing  and  care  which  their  con- 
dition demands.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  the  work  of  this  Charity  in  restoring 
Mothers.  Wives,  and  Daughters  to  that 
health  upon  which  the  maintenance  of 
families  so  frequently  depends  is  one  of 
real  value  and  importance. 

Free  In-Patients 

are  admitted  on  recommendation  of  Sub- 
scriber, each  letter  giving  One  Month's 


The  Patron. 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
President. 

The   Right    Honourable    the  Earl 
Cadogan. 

Patronesses. 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  Christian. 
H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Albany. 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  Frederica. 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  Mary  Adelaide 
Duchess  of  Teck. 

Chairman  of  Committee. 
Anthony  John  Wright  Btddulph, 
Esq.,  J. P. 

Treasurer. 

Henry  E.  Wright,  Esq. 
Consulting  Physicians. 
Robert  Barnes,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
James  H.  Aveling.  M.D. 
Consulting  Surgeons. 
Sir  T.  Spencer  Wells,  Bt.,  F.R.C.S. 
Jonathan       Hutchinson,  F.R.S., 
F.R.C.S. 

Physicians. 

Arthur     Wellesley     Edis,  M.D. 

(Lond.),  F.R.C.P. 
Fancourt  Barnes,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 
Wm.  Travers,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

Matron. 
Miss  Wade. 


Free  Treatment. 

Contributing  In-Patients, 

ocoupying  separate  Wards,  are  received 
upon  payment  Weekly  of  10s.  6d.,  21s., 
or  42s.,  according  to  means. 

Out-Patients. 

attend  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays  at  1-30  o'clock. 

The  Hospital  is  entirely  without  Endow- 
ment or  Reserve  Funds  of  any  kind,  and 
is  in  pressing  need  of  assistance — Annual 
Subscriptions  are  especially  solicited. 
Any  contributions  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived, and  information  gladly  given  by 
A.  C.  DAVIS,  Acting  Secretary. 
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GORDON  BOYS'  HOME 

(The  National  Memorial  to  General  Gordon ). 

Patron-TRE  QUEEN.  President— H.R.H.  The  Prince  OF  Wales,  K.G. 

Chairman  of  Committee— H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT,  K.G. 

New  Buildings  now  open  at  West  End,  Cobham,  near  Brookwood. 


"The  Raw  Material."  "The  Finished  Article." 

THE  Home,  when  fully  developed,  will  accommodate  about  500  boys,  chosen  from  the  homeless  and  desti- 
tute, between  the  ages  of  J4  and  Hi,  and  give  them  a  training,  up  to  the  age  of  18,  which  will  tit  them 
alike  for  civil  life  in  this  country  or  its  Colonies,  and  for  Service  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Mercantile  Marine. 

Conditions  of  Admission. — 1.  The  Candidate  must  be  from  14  to  16  years.  2.  He  must  not  have  developed, 
nor  be  likely  to  develop,  such  physical  infirmity  as  would  disqualify  him  for  service  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  or 
for  a  Civil  career  in  the  Colonies  or  elsewhere,  which  would  require  active  bodily  exertion.  3.  He  must,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  be  really  poor  and  unprovided  for.  4.  He  must  not.  have  been  convicted  of  crime. 
Whole  or  part  payment  of  the  sum  (£22  per  annum)  necessary  for  the  boy's  maintenance  will,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  be  required  ;  hut  free  admission  will  be  granted  to  such  a  number  of  deserving  boys  as  can  he  pro- 
vided for  out  of  the  general  income  of  the  Home. 

There  are  now  240  Boys  in  the  Home.  Subscriptions  and  Donations  are  urgently  needed,  in  order  that 
this  number  may  be  maintained. 

Subscriptions  are  received  by  THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  1  St.  James's  Square,  S.W.  ; 
Messrs.  DIMSDALE  &  FOWLER,  Cornhill,  E.C.  ;  THE  LONDON  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  BANK,  27 
Regent  Street,  S.W. ;  and  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Office,  20  Coekapur  Street,  S.W.,  from  whom  any  further 
information  can  be  obtained. 

G.  A.  BEATY-POWNALL,  Lt.-Colouel,  Secretary. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS,  Lo. 

 -$~mZ  

Caldecott's  "  Graphic  "  Pictures.  Complete  Edition,  Printed 
in  Colours.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

Subjects  of  the  day.  A  New  Quarterly  Review  of  Current 
Topics.  Edited  by  James  Samuelson.  Price  2s.  6d.  (or  half- 
bound,  gilt  top,  4s.).    Issued  Quarterly. 

No.  3.  The  Government  of  Ireland.  Contains  an  Article  by 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  entitled  "Home 
Rule  for  Ireland  ;  an  Appeal  to  the  Tory  House- 
holder ". 

Smollett's  Novels.  A  New  Library  Edition,  in  Six  Volumes. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  30s.  :  half-roan,  38s. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  Writings.  A  New  Edition,  in 
Six  Volumes.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 

Prescott's  Works.    A  New  Edition,  in  15  Volumes.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  -Qi  1  os. ;  half-roan,  £2  2s. 

Canon  Dixon's  History  of  the  Church  of  England.  Vol. 
4.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 
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ROUTLEDGES'  NEW  BOOKS—  Continued. 

Routledge's  Pocket  Library.    Complete.    In  60  Volumes. 

Cloth,  in  Oak  Bookcase,  price  ^3  13s.  6d. 

Morley's  Universal  Library.    Complete.    In  21  Volumes. 

In  Oak  Bookcase,  price  £4  10s. 

Completion  of  the  Pocket  Volume  Longfellow,  including 
the  Translation  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy.  In  15  Volumes. 
Cloth,  is.  each;  or  in  a  Box,  21s. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy.  Longfellow's  Translation.  Three 
Volumes.  Pocket  Library  Edition.   Half-calf,  antique,  12s.  6d. 

Shakspere.  A  New  Red  Line  Library  Edition,  in  Six  Volumes. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 

Songs  of  a  Savoyard.    By  W.  S.  Gilbert.    With  Illustrations 

by  the  Author.    4to,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

Picturesque  India.  A  Handbook  for  European  Travellers. 
By  W.  S.  Caine.  With  200  Original  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Medium  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Card  and  Table  Games.  By  Professor 
Hoffman,  Author  of  "  Modern  Magic  ".  An  Entirely  New 
Encyclopaedia  of  Games,  Written  by  the  Greatest  Authorities 
on  the  Subjects.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  red  edges,  10s.  6d. 

In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  7s.  Od.  each. 

Great  African  Travellers,  from  Mungo  Park  to  Stanley. 

A  New  Book  by  C.  R.  Low.  Containing  Stanley's  Latest 
Travels,  with  many  Illustrations,  and  Portrait  of  Mr.  Stanley. 

{DEDICATED,  BY  SPECIAL  PERMISSION,  TO  MR.  H.  M.  STANLEY.) 

Chivalry.  By  Leon  Gautier.  Translated  by  Henry  Frith. 
With  100  Illustrations. 

Discoveries  and  Inventions  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

By  Robert  Routledge,  B.Sc,  F.C.S.  Partly  Re-written,  and 
brought  down  to  date,  including  the  Fourth  Bridge,  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  and  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal. 
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Robinson  Crusoe.  With  100  Illustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson, 
and  12  Page  Plates  in  Colours,  Printed  by  Ernest  Nister. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson.  Edited  by  W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 
#  With  100  Illustrations,  and  12  Page  Plates  in  Colours. 

The  Popular  Natural  History.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood, 
M.A.  With  600  Illustrations,  and  12  Page  Plates  in  Colours, 
Printed  by  Ernest  Nister. 

Campbell's  Shakespeare.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Royal 
8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

In  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  6s»  each. 

Small  Boys  in  Big  Boots.  By  Archibald  C.  Gunter, 
Author  of  "  Mr.  Potter  of  Texas  ".    Profusely  Illustrated. 

Wood's  Illustrated  Natural  History.  With  480  Illustrations 
by  William  Harvey,  and  6  Page  Coloured  Plates,  Printed  by 
Ernest  Nister. 

Price  3s.  each. 

Battles  of  the  British  Army.  An  Entirely  New  Book,  by  C. 
R.  Low.  With  Full-page  Illustrations  by  R.  Caton  Wood- 
ville.    Impl.  i6mo,  cloth. 

Routledge's  Five  Shilling  Juvenile  Books. — New  Volumes. 
Wood's  Illustrated  Natural  History.    With  480 
Illustrations. 

Warrior  Kings,  from  Charlemagne  to  Frederick  the 
Great.    By  Lady  Lamb.  Illustrated. 

Little  Wideawake  for  1891.  Seventeenth  Year  of  Publication. 
Crown  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s.    (And  in  boards,  3s.  6d.) 

Shipwrecks  and  Disasters  at  Sea.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 

Caldecott's  "  Graphic  "  Pictures.  New  and  Cheaper 
Editions,  Printed  in  Colours.    Boards,  5s.  each. 

1.  "Graphic"  Pictures.  I  3.  Last  "Grapic"  Pictures. 

2.  More  "  Graphic"  Pictures.       |  4.  Gleanings  from  the  "Graphic." 
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Price  3s.  Gd,  each. 

Sceur  Philomene.     By  Edmond  and  Jules  De  Goncourt. 

With  Illustrations  produced  by  Guillaume,  of  Paris.  Crown 

8vo,  paper  cover,  3s.  6d. ;  crocodile  binding,  5s. 
Kings  in  Exile.    By  Alphonse  Daudet.    With  Illustrations 

produced  by  Guillaume,  of  Paris.    Crown  8vo,  paper  cover, 

3s.  6d. ;  crocodile  binding,  5s. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne.  Edited  by  Sir 
William  Jardine.   (Routledge's  Popular  Library). 

Edgeworth's  Early  Lessons.  A  New  Edition.  600  pages. 
With  72  Illustrations  by  F.  A.  Fraser.    Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

Edgeworth's  Parent's  Assistant.  An  Entirely  New  Edition 
from  New  Type.  With  Page  Illustrations  by  F.  A.  Fraser. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Characteristics  of  Women.    A  New 

Edition. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Female  Sovereigns.    A  New  Edition. 

The  Mother's  Recompense.  By  Grace  Aguilar.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition. 

Drawing-Room  Amusements  and  Evening  Party  Enter- 
tainments.   By  Professor  Hoffman.    A  New  Edition. 

A  Voyage  Round  the  World.  By  Jules  Verne.  South 
America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  With  many 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

Studies  of  Great  Composers.  By  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry, 
Mus.  Doc,  M.A.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

Routledge's   Three-and-Sixpenny  Juvenile  Books.— 

New  Volumes. 

The  Big  Otter  :  A  Tale  of  the  Great  Nor'-West.  By 

R.  M.  Ballantyne. 
Youngsters'  Yarns.    By  Ascott  R.  Hope. 
Harry  Treverton.    Edited  by  Lady  Broome. 
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Price  2s.  6d.  each. 

Funny  Stories.  By  P.  T.  Barnum.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth. 

"  Men  of  the  Time "  Birthday  Book.  A  Birthday  Book 
of  Living  Celebrities  of  Both  Sexes.  By  J.  F.  Boyes. 
Cloth. 

The  Carisbrooke  Library.  Edited  by  Henry  Morley, 
LL.D.  A  Volume  every  Alternate  Month.  In  large  crown 
8vo,  cut  or  uncut  edges,  2s.  6d. ;  or  Roxburghe  binding, 
gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

Masques  and  Entertainments.    By  Ben  Jonson. 

London  under  Elizabeth  :  A  Survey  Written  in  the 
Year  1598  by  John  Stow. 

Ireland  under  Elizabeth  and  James. 

Gulliver's  Travels  (Text  of  the  Original  Edition)  and 
other  Pieces.    By  Jonathan  Swift. 

Price  2s.  Gel.  each. 

Mayne  Reid's  Books  for  Boys.  A  New  Edition  of  these 
Popular  Books  for  Boys  issued  for  the  first  time  at 
Half-a-Crown. 

Afloat  in  the  Forest 
Bruin 

Chase  of  Leviathan 
Lost  Lenore 
Odd  People 
Ran  away  to  Sea 
The  Boy  Hunters 
The  Boy  Slaves 
The  Boy  Tar 
The  Bush  Boys 
The  Cliff  Climbers 
The  Desert  Home 
The  Fatal  Cord 
The  Forest  Exiles 

4T3 


The  Giraffe  Hunters 
The  Guerilla  Chief 
The  Half-blood  ;  or 

Oceola 
The  Headless  Horse- 
man 

The  Hunters'  Feast 
The  Lone  Ranche 
The  Lost  Mountain 
The  Maroon 
The  Ocean  Waifs 
The  Plant  Hunters 
The  Quadroon 


The  Rifle  Rangers 
The  Scalp  Hunters 
The  Tiger  Hunter 
The  Vee  Boers 
The  War  Trail 
The  White  Chief 
The  White  Gauntlet 
The  White  Squaw 
The  Wild  Huntress 
The  Wood  Rangers 
The    Young  Voya- 

geurs 
The  Young  Yagers 


ROUTLEDGES'  NEW  BOOKS—  Continued. 

The  Wonder  Book  and  Tanglewood  Tales.  By  Natha- 
niel Hawthorne.    Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

The  Mother's  Recompense.    By  Grace  Aguilar. 

Routledge's  Amusement  Series.  A  New  Series  of  Indoor 
Recreations.    In  Impl.  i6mo,  fancy  covers. 

1.  Professor  Hoffman's  Card  Tricks.  Reprinted 
from  "Modern  Magic". 

2.  Acting  Charades  and  Proverbs  for  Children. 

3.  A  Manual  of  Fret-Cutting  and  Wood-Carving. 

By  Major-Gen.  Sir  Thomas  Seaton,  K.C.B. 

Price  2s.  each. 

The  Scottish  Soldiers  of  Fortune.  By  James  Grant, 
author  of  "  The  Romance  of  War  ". 

A  Matter  of  Millions.  By  Anna  Katharine  Green,  author 
of  "  The  Leavenworth  Case  ". 

Stories  from  Scotland  Yard.  As  told  by  Inspector  Moser, 
late  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department,  Whitehall,  and 
recorded  by  Charles  F.  Rideal. 

The  Tommiebeg  Shootings ;  or,  a  Moor  in  Scotland. 

By  Thomas  Jeans.   With  Illustrations.    New  Edition,  boards. 

Mrs.  Molesworth's  Juvenile  Books.    New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  Illustrations  by  M.  E.  Edwards. 
The  Boys  and  I.        Hermy.  Hoodie. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS,  Limited. 

BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON  ; 

GLASGOW,  MANCHESTER,  AND  NEW  YORK. 
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